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A STUDY OF RURAL SOCIETY 
Kolb-Brunner 


“The authors have been adroit in the presentation of essential facts, free from platitudes 
on the one hand and confused or abstruse meaning on the other hand... . Teachers of 
sociology, rural or urban, will find this book a trustworthy and, in fact, an admirable guide 
to present-day thinking on the social aspects of farm and village life.”’—Dr. C. J. Galpin, 


United States Department of Agriculture. 


‘I consider this the most readable, complete analysis of rural life, its problems, its institu 
tions and its trends that has been offered to the public. Coming as it does at this moment 
of change in our political life it should fill a great place in helping to guide the thought of the 
nation in matters that have to do with the reconstruction of rural life. Further, I sincerely 
commend it to the rural ministry and social and religious workers in the town and country.” 

Rev. M. A. Dawber, Superintendent, Department of Rural Work, Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 
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Technique By Roscoe Lewis Ashley 
By Leonard W. Doob 


A broad and realistic survey of the con- 
temporary scene—its economic, political 


“By all odds the best thing in the field and cultural characteristics. 
thus far. I shall certainly use it next 
year.” —Peter H. Odegard, Ohio State 
University. 


“T think it is likely to be useful in one 
of the courses we shall give next year.”’ 
H. H. Fisher, Stanford University. 
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A detailed study of social insurance by A forthright, informative and practical 
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IVILIZED 
IFE 


by KNIGHT DUNLAP 


®@ We live in it; we are hurt and 
helped by it; baffled by it; re- 
spond to it; contribute to it; it 
mightn’t be a bad idea to get 
some understanding of it. 

You will gain that from Dr. 
Dunlap’s readable, straightfor- 
ward discussions of: 
RACES AND CIVILIZATION 
Tue Nine Basic HuMAN 








DESIRES 
Sex DIFFERENCES 
MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 
RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATION 
POLITICAL ORGANIZATION 
SoctaAL PROGRESS AND EUGENICS 
PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL FUNCTION 
THE ROLE oF PROPAGANDA 


CIVILIZED LIFE is subtitled 
The Principles and Applications 
of Social Psychology and is a 
very full amplification of the 
author’s earlier work Social 
Psychology. 





$4 
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A STUDY OF JOHNNY 
AND JIMMY 


By 
MYRTLE B. McGRAW, Ph.D. 


Research Psychologist and Assistant Director, 
The Normal Child Development Clinic, 
Columbia Medical Center, New York 


A detailed and scientific account of experi- 
ments conducted with a pair of twins and 
sixty-eight other infants during their first 
two years of life. The purpose of the experi- 
ments was to gain knowledge regarding the 
processes involved in the growth of behavior 
patterns. The book describes the methods 
and procedures employed by the investiga- 
tors and reports the findings and conclu- 
sions resulting from the study. This is an 
important contribution to the literature on 
child development. Royal 8vo, 330 pp., 
illustrated. $3.50 


LEADERS 


AND LEADERSHIP 


By 
EMORY S. BOGARDUS, Ph.D. 


Professor of Sociology at the University 
of Southern California 





This book presents a balanced picture of the 
factors which contribute to the origin and 
development of leadership. !t is 
upon a scholarly analysis of the life rec- 
ords of a great many different 
who have become noted leaders in many 
different fields of activity at various times 
and in different parts of the world. An 
exhilarating book of equal interest and use- 
fulness to students of psychology and 
sociology and to the layman. Royal 8vo, 
320 pp., illustrated. $3.00 
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Siete is a priceless gift within reach of 
every one —the gift of friendship. 

Of all the services of the telephone there 
is none more important than this — help- 
ing you to make friends and to keep them. 

When people are in trouble, you go to 
them quickly by telephone. The telephone 
carries your good wishes on birthdays, wed- 
dings and anniversaries. Arranges a golf 
game or gets a fourth for bridge. Invites 
a business acquaintance to your home for 


dinner, and advises “home” that he is 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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THE GIFT 
OF FRIENDSHIP 
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coming. Congratulates a youngster on his 
work at school. Thanks a neighbor or asks 
about the baby. Renews old times—shares 
confidences — plans for the future. 
Thus the bonds of friendship are formed 
and strengthened. Greater happiness comes 
into the widening circle of your life. Some 


“Tt was 





one, somewhere, says sincerely 
nice of you to call.” 

This day, a voice-visit by telephone may 
bring reassurance to some good friend who 


is wondering how you are. 
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CRISIS AND REFORM OF THE WESTERN WORLD 


HERBERT VON BECKERATH 
Duke University and University of North Carolina 


THE ELEMENTS OF MODERN SOCIETY 


HE wide national and territorial 

market areas of the European states 

and their colonial empires were, 
from the end of the eighteenth century, 
opened first for internal and later for inter- 
national free trade. Considerable national 
and international uniformity of law grew 
under the influence of the law of the 
Roman Empire which was favorable not 
only to national but also to international 
intercourse. This Roman law had been 
pretty generally established by the dawn 
of modern times in practically all leading 
countries and it had been molded into the 
national conceptions of law. The gradual 
guarantee of personal rights even in other- 
wise absolutist states of Europe, and the 
abolition of the rest of mediaeval feudal- 
ism in favor of personal freedom, legal 
equality and free individual property and 
contract rights, opened the way for the 
activities of the growing bourgeois class. 
This class, the most active exponent of the 
spirit of the age, became more and more 
conscious of its value and importance. 
The individual, freed from mediaeval ties, 
immediately and personally confronted 
with responsibility for the social universe, 
and armed with weapons of modern 
science, buoyantly started out for new 
horizons. 
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The technique of transportation of 
persons, materials, and news very soon 
overcame the resistance of time and space 
to a degree that made the whole world in 
many respects into one market area and 
one system of national and international 
division of labor. This world market was 
served by an equally widely developed 
monetary and credit system. 


BOURGEOIS PREDOMINANCE 


The first half of the nineteenth century 
brought the representatives of the new 
spirit—the bourgeois class—to decisive 
political influence in all leading Western 
countries. This was not only true where 
the feudal power was overthrown in favor 
of the bourgeois society by revolution, as 
in America and France, it was also true 
where the new society in a process of 
evolution was molded together with the 
remains of feudal hierarchy, as in England, 
or where the legitimate monarchy and its 
bureaucratic hierarchy could otherwise 
maintain themselves through a compro- 
mise with the new social powers. This 
compromise took the form of a constitu- 
tional monarchy. 

In such a monarchy, the bourgeois class 
accepts the ideology underlying the mon- 
archy and, therefore, also bureaucratic 
power and authority, and its imperialistic 
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political and military aims. On the other 
hand, the monarchy and bureaucracy 
grant to the bourgeoisie safety of personal 
rights and a decisive influence on public 
finance through parliament. Through its 
aristocratic and hierarchic elements taken 
from the set-up of earlier societies, it 
defends effectively the minority of capital- 
istic proprietors against the propertyless 
majority in fully developed capitalistic 
states.'. This condition was particularly 
true of Prussia and Germany, of Austria, 
and to a certain extent, even of Russia 
where mediaeval feudal conditions had 
not been entirely superseded. 

In Great Britain,’ a gradual evolution- 
ary development from mediaeval institu- 
tions to a modern highly capitalistic 
society left a representative crown on top 
of a society where the hierarchy had been 
built for centuries upon a connection of 
feudal privileges and bourgeois wealth 
and where an official church of a highly 


aristocratic and hierarchic type has given 
spiritual sanction to such a state of affairs. 
The thoroughly hierarchic conception of 
life so characteristic of England (in spite 
of British pride and self-reliance) and the 


corresponding conventional attitude 
which permeates all classes of English 
society, were and are the backbone of 
political stability in an extremely capital- 
istic, industrialized, and urbanized coun- 
try. Through most of the nineteenth 
century, and to some extent up to 1918, 
these ‘ideas were reflected politically in 
large differences in the right of franchise 
in favor of the aristocratic and plutocratic 
groups, and in the power of the House of 
Lords. 


1See Lorenz von Stein: “Zur Geschichte der 
Sozialen Bewegung in Frankreich,’ Leipsig, 1850. 

2 One of the most comprehensive studies on Eng- 
land in all its cultural, political, social and economic 
aspects and background is still the work by Wilhelm 
Dibelius; England, 2 vols. Stuttgart, 1923. 
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In France, where the political ideology 
is more egalitarian than in England, the 
sense of independence and the worship of 
the underlying values of a bourgeois 
civilization are equally wide-spread 
among the population. The business 
community in general lacks the high 
capitalistic structure of America, England, 
and Germany. The bourgeois wealth is toa 
great extent sunk in estates. The popula- 
tion is still largely composed of small 
independent land owners, craftsmen, trad- 
ers, and renters. Also, one should not 
forget the immense influence which the 
hierarchic and feudal past of France stil] 
asserts through a literate and esthetic 
civilization in which the aristocratic 
standards of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries survive. This civiliza- 
tion also has permeated with its refinement 
French industry, thereby giving it a con- 
servative and craftsmanlike character.’ 
This influence is also exerted through a 
centralized and hierarchic civil service 
and administration which is (in its broad 
basis and intermediate stages) practically 
safeguarded from the influence and casual- 
ties of an always changing and bubbling 
parliamentary life and government. This 
administrative hierarchy has been and 
can rightly be regarded as the remnant 
an absolutist administration from which 
the monarch has been removed. Even 
the parliament, however, fundamentally 
reflects the conservative French concep- 
tion of life.‘ Also, at least as a preserving 
force of inertia, one should not forget that 
legalistic spirit institutionalizing and pet- 
rifying the French conception of social 
order, which in the international field has 


* See for this, E. Rosenstock's Europacischen Revo- 
lutionen. Jena, Diederichs, 1931, p. 336; also E. R. 
Curtius in his famous study on Frankreich; Lucien 
Romier, Explication de Notre Temps. Paris, 1905. 

*See Andre Siegfried's Le Tableau des Partis en 
France, Paris, 1933. 
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CRISIS OF WESTERN WORLD 


so often clashed with more elastic and 


pragmatic conceptions. 

In other countries of a more egalitarian 
character like Switzerland, for instance, 
not only the large population of small 
proprietors, as in France and also in 
Holland and the Scandinavian countries, 
but also the prevailing Calvinistic reli- 
gious creeds wherein earlier aristocratic 
features of society largely survive, were 
favorable to capitalism. 

In Germany, the compromise between 
the old and the new is so outspoken that 
one can fairly state that German cap- 
italism has grown in the shelter of a 
monarchic and feudal state of a largely anti- 
capitalistic mentality. This anti-capital- 
istic attitude was particularly prevalent 
in the German bureaucracy, prevalent also 
in all its land-owner classes and in a 
greater part of the urban middle class. 
This anti-capitalistic state and largely 
anti-capitalistic society accepted the capi- 
talistic system not for its own sake, but 
for the purposes of the state and the 
cultural and social purposes of the society, 
as no other economic system in the nine- 
teenth century could bring about strength 
in population, finance, and _ technical 
power, and, therefore, military power, to 
the same degree as capitalism. 

As said before, mutatis mutandis, and 
to a higher degree, the same set of con- 
siderations holds true for pre-war Russia. 

In southern Europe, and also in the 
Latin-American settlements, partly be- 
cause of the poor education of the masses 
of the people, democratic republics or 
constitutional monarchies remained more 
or less fictitious and largely corrupt in 
their democratic and parliamentary frame- 
work; whereas the real supremacy was 
with coteries of notables. The old feudal 
authorities of the church, in some cases 
also of the crown, the hereditary aristoc- 
racy and the armed forces persisted. Old 
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feudal and new commercial wealth joined 
in a new plutocracy. The much lower 
degree of political, legal, monetary, and 
financial security which such political 
conditions could afford capitalism con- 
tributed to the result that during the 
nineteenth century the development of 
these countries toward a bourgeois capi- 
talism was not nearly equivalent to that 
of other countries which by nature and 
geography were by no means better 
situated, as for instance, Switzerland or 
Austria; Sweden and Norway. 

Even at the outskirts of international 
capitalism autocratic rulers had to respect 
the rules of the capitalistic game at least 
in their international transactions, as 
otherwise they could have no share in 
the advantages of credit from the capital- 
istic centers of the Occidental markets 
and of Occidental technique and industry. 

Summarily one can say that a capitalis- 
tic policy in most Occidental countries 
during the nineteenth century was safe- 
guarded by the predominance of a directly 
capitalistic or bourgeois elite; or by a 
compromise and alliance between the 
ancient feudal powers and the new bour- 
geois elements, wherein the ancient powers 
protected capitalism for imperialistic rea- 
sons. The former condition prevails in 
the United States and in western and 
northern Europe; the latter, in central, 
eastern, and southern Europe and its 
dependencies, without being mutually 
exclusive. 

However, whether the leading elite 
groups were capitalistically minded or 
rather capitalistically interested, the prac- 
tical effect was very much the same. It 
made for legal and administrative protec- 
tion of enterprise, cautious and responsible 
public finance, struggle for monetary 
stability, liberal social policy and encour- 
agement of business in its national and 
international activities by all suitable 
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means. In this coincidence of interests, 
strengthened by the growth of individ- 
ualistic conceptions of life even within 
the more feudal and absolutist national 
societies, lay the possibility of building 
up a consistent international capitalistic 
system and a world market, even though 
the political constituents of this system 
were sovereign nations and governments. 


INFLUENCE IN THE OCCIDENTAL 


WORLD 


BRITISH 


By the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the forerunner-country of the 
bourgeois society, England, together with 
the struggle for supremacy in Europe, had 
won the control over the seas. This had 
the result that the way in which capital- 
ism was handled in these different capi- 
talistic countries was largely influenced 
by English predominance, or at least by 
English thinking, ideology, and practical 
example. 

British was the persistent application 
of the political system of balance of power 
on the European continent which, though 
conceived for merely national purposes, 
helped to maintain the necessary solidar- 
ity between the capitalistic countries. 
In spite of their struggles, it helped to 
prevent wars to the finish where all the 
private rights and freedom essential to 
capitalism would have been sacrificed on 
the altar of national defense. British was 
the modern type of banking and credit 
system and British its extension into a 
world system through the gold standard and 
an international credit system based on the 
gold standard. Both were gradually 
spread over the world in the course of the 
nineteenth century as increasing inter- 
national economic intercourse required it. 
British, finally, was free trade, or, as 
England did not succeed in imposing this 
on the rest of the world, at least a system 
of legal regulation of international inter- 
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course which did not check the free flow 
of international economic intercourse. |r 
made possible migration and the trade in 
commodities and capital according to 
differentials in conditions of life, prices, 
interest rates, chance of profit and safety 
of capital investment between different 
countries. 

Thus, an international politico-eco- 
nomic system was erected which in all 
its spirit and tendencies was fundamentally 
European and primarily English, imbued 
with the progressive, individualistic and 
missionary spirit of the Occidental world, 


SUPREMACY OVER OTHER CIVILIZATIONS— 
EXPANSION 


The impact of this dynamic European 
world was so powerful that even mighty 
communities and societies built upon 
alien creeds and of a strong original cul- 
ture, had only one alternative: namely, 


to accept at least the technique and insti- 


tutions of Europe. They defended their 
national characteristics and national soul 
and creed behind a technical and military 
shelter borrowed from Europe, and built 
according to European prescriptions. This 
was largely true for the great semi-Asiatic 
realm which is Russia, particularly since 
the time of Peter the Great, and again 
decidedly under Stalin. This has been 
true also for Japan since the Meiji reforms 
of 1867-68,° and is true at present for the 
modern Turkish state of Mustapha Kemal. 

Among the conditions which made the 
maintenance of this national and inter- 
national system possible during the nine- 
teenth century and later, it is undoubtedly 
of great importance that inner frictions 
were largely prevented by the possibility 
of expansion into a world still to be 
exploited. The movement of the frontier 


§See George Sokolsky's article in the magazine 
supplement of the New York Times, December 9, 1934. 
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CRISIS OF WESTERN WORLD 


ian America, Africa, and Australia, the 
colonization of large parts of Africa and 
Asia gave an outlet for forces in Occidental 
society Which otherwise might have 
tended to turn against each other. At the 
same time, it supplied this international 
community with a wealth in materials 
which contributed, together with modern 
chnology in factory production, to a 
general rise in social standards. This 
eased up all kinds of social problems. 
Most important, the leeway for expansion 
and pioneering solved the question of 
proper use of the most vital and dynamic 
personalities. As long as they had these 
opportunities within capitalism, their 
energies and ambitions were not likely to 
sek outlets and chances in revolutionary 
eforts and strive for revolutionary leader- 
ship. 


GROWING FRICTIONS 


Nevertheless, the shadows of coming 
difficulties and catastrophies, of the great 
crisis of the system wherein we actually 
ate, appeared many decades before 1914. 
The structure of capitalistic business 
changed with the development of mecha- 
nized large-scale production and its finan- 
cial organization in corporations, security 
markets, and highly developed commer- 
cial credit. Both the development in the 
credit structure and in the technical struc- 
ture of modern business made the period- 
ical or cyclical setbacks or crises peculiar 
to the capitalistic order much more 
dangerous. With a highly developed 
sensitive and comprehensive credit struc- 
ture within which partial collapses have a 
tendency to spread over the whole system 
and to generate a vicious deflationary 
spiral, the capitalistic order can be sub- 
jected to very severe tests at any time. 

The highly mechanized structure of 
production, or in other words, the large 
amount of capital goods employed and 
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the large proportion of production of 
capital goods among the entire production 
add very much to these dangers. Under 
these circumstances, an even slight reduc- 
tion in demand or even a mere slow-down 
in the growth rate of demand for con- 
sumer’s goods or in semi-finished goods 
may have a cumulative retarding and 
stalling effect on the earlier stages of 
production. When, for instance, final con- 
sumption, e.g. in canned foods which for 
years used to grow at a rate of let us say 
ten per cent, suddenly stops growing, this 
does not only result in a standstill of 
growth, but in a heavy setback in early 
stages of production of machinery to 
supply that demand. When with a ten 
per cent growth rate the production of 
machinery for canning plants would have 
had to be, for example, big enough to 
replace every year one-twentieth of the ex- 
isting canning machinery because of obso- 
lescense, and to deliver ten per cent of the 
existing outfit to supply for additional 


final consumption, a stop in that increase 
would not only stall the further growth 
of that machine industry, but lay two- 


thirds of it idle.6 Therefore, the greater 
the proportion of ‘‘producers’ goods”’ 
among all goods produced, the greater 
the tendency of cumulative and very 
severe setbacks as a sequence to cumula- 
tive advances. This tendency grows with 
the more capitalistic structure of modern 
economy. 

These contractions, whether cyclical or 
due to individual disturbing causes (bad 
harvests, political accidents, etc.) cannot 
be avoided by the typical means of com- 
petitive economy, namely lower prices 
and better service in order to enhance 


6 This point has been worked out by J. M. Clark 
in a publication of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research on Strategic Factors in Business Cycles, N. 
Y., 1934, and further developed in Paul Douglas’ 
Controlling Depressions. New York, Norton, 1935. 

























































lagging demands. This fails to work 
particularly in a crisis when everybody is 
striving for liquidity and only eager to 
sell at any price, whereas consumers see 
in lower offers only an invitation to wait 
for a further decline in prices. Thus the 
business structure is exposed to tests of its 
flexibility and adjustability, which it is 
always less capable of facing successfully 
since the high overhead as a result of 
mechanization and other circumstances 
Chigh and inflexible tax burden and inter- 
est burden) makes a reduction of costs 
very difficult and increases losses through 
reduction of sales and output. 

This engenders monopolistic self-de- 
fense. Other circumstances help to bring 
it about. Important branches of modern 
industry are organized into large units. 
Often a small number of concerns control a 
whole branch and market. Thus, condi- 
tions arise which make an automatic 
market equilibrium through market com- 
petition impossible and with which only 
a conventional equilibrium through mar- 
ket agreements can exist. 

Under the urge of the technological and 
economic advantages of mass production 
modern large scale business tends to 
develop productive capacity even beyond 
peak demand. The high overhead of 
highly mechanized industries and the 
superior efficiency of large plants (when 
fully used) sometimes induce intrepre- 
neurs to put considerations of plant 
economy first and the adjustment of output 
to the receptivity of the existing market 
second. Entrepreneurs try to force a large 
output on consumption by all kinds of 
aggressive selling and marketing instead 
of continuing to adjust productive forces 
to the given demand situation. As, how- 
ever, a consistent and comprehensive 
process of auto-corrective adjustment of 
productive forces to demand can occur 
only when production is universally 
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oriented toward the existing and spont- 
neous demand and the simultaneous appli- 
cations of the opposite principle are not 
being tried, this is bound to result jg 
frictions in the social economic process, 
Incidentally, the aggressive marketing 
policy of modern big-business tends to 
destroy the habits of harmonious natural 
living with consumers and the social 
stability conditioned thereby. 

The success of a policy of low-priced 
aggressive selling for mass production 
depends upon a great elasticity of demand, 
This condition, however, fails to material- 
ize in many cases in spite of all efforts to 
bring it about. Quite apart from the 
temporary failure during a crisis and dur. 
ing the initial stages of a depression this 
is due to the fact that certain types of 
consumption are physiologically deter- 
mined and limited or at least incapable of 
permanent growth and that others are 
determined by conservative social habits 
rather than by changes in prices. It is 
due also to the fact that in the complex 
frame of modern capital outfit as well as 
of modern consumption (public and pri- 
vate household) the usefulness of an 
individual commodity very often depends 
upon the simultaneous supply of comple- 
mentary commodities. Therefore, its 
lower price can only increase demand 
considerably where the whole combina- 
tion thereby becomes much cheaper either 
because that particular commodity is the 
predominant cost factor in the combina- 
tion or because the other elements are 
simultaneously supplied cheaper than be- 
fore, which would be a rare coincidence. 

With capital goods, the responsiveness 
of demand also largely depends on the 
rate of saving and of accumulation of 
capital and upon the willingness of capital 
savers to invest it in certain lines. Apart 
again from cyclical disturbances, such 
circumstances as the menace of repeated 
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patural catastrophes (drouths, inunda- 
tion, etc.), the anticipation of political 
trouble (which may, however, cover a 
long period), constant monetary and 
credit disorder, shifts in the habits of 
consumers, the reduction of export chances 
through protective tariffs, etc., may have 
a depressing effect on the chances for 
profit in representative industries of a 
country and on the capitalist’s evaluation 
of these chances. 

It is important to notice that such and 
similar menaces to capitalistic profit, 
checking capitalistic investments and 
thereby the sales and production of capital 
goods, originate either in nature or in 
social and political changes and activities 
outside of the realm of business. There- 
fore, business cannot overcome these 
disturbances with its specific means of high 
quality and low price of commodity and 
service, and impose on consumption both 
of producers’ goods and consumers’ goods 
the steady rhythm of growth so necessary 
for the rational and profitable utilization 
of its outfit. 

The realization of this impossibility, or 
at least extreme difficulty of increasing 
sales so as to meet the requirements of 
rational use of a big outfit in large capital 
often reverses the original production and 
marketing policies of large-scale business. 
Losing hope for gains through large out- 
put and rational plant operation, business 
tries to shift the loss either upon the 
consumer, or upon the workman, or upon 
the shareholder, or upon all of them. 

Monopolistic price agreements are often, 
but not always, a prerequisite of shifting 
the loss on the consumer. Sometimes 
prices are kept high and rigid simply 
through the parallel policies of a small 
number of competing concerns as none of 
them dare to start for cut-throat competi- 
tion in a fight for a greater share in a 
telatively inelastic market. All con- 


cerned know that the final result would 
only be lower prices and less profit for all 
and not necessarily more sales for any of 
them. 

This is not to say that industrial prices 
do not go down in depressions. They do; 
but often only very reluctantly and slowly, 
thus failing to restore the equilibrium 
between consumers’ purchasing power and 
production. In recent years, statistical 
observation both in the 
field and within leading industria] nations 
show that industry, confronted with a 
heavy depression, defends prices at all 
costs and reduces production instead; 
whereas in agriculture, the opposite takes 
place, as here the amount of production is 
largely determined by nature and cannot 
be reduced without permanent damage 
and ruin to agricultural productivity. 

The industrial habit, however, of not 
attempting to increase consumption by 
lower prices as the limits of elasticity of 
demand are feared, in recent years seems 
to govern business politics at least as 
much in boom periods than in depressions 
and leads to a policy of relatively high 
prices which then result in high profits. 
These profits are plowed under by writing 
off the value of old and new equipment 
rather than passed on to the consumers or 
the shareholders. 

As to the latter, the interests of share- 
holders and creditors are often disregarded 
by the potentates of large banking and 
industrial concerns, particularly in times 
of crisis. The modern business leader 
tends to regard his enterprise as an end in 
itself. Shareholders are entitled to ‘‘a 
share in the losses’’ according to the 
cynical statement of a German captain of 
industry. The average small shareholder 
sometimes is not considered as a partner 
in business but as any annoying claimant 
on proceeds which management feels 
should be plowed under or invested in the 
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business in order to enhance its strength. 
In the gigantic fight for business suprem- 
acy where political weapons and the 
struggle for financial control often supple- 
ment price and quality of production as 
methods of economic warfare, share- 
holders’ votes are often just a strategic 
asset. 

The third one to have the losses origi- 
nating in maladjustment passed to him 
may be the workman. Not only his 
wages may be cut in times of depression 
but often he is dismissed when large enter- 
prises try to reduce not only the variable 
costs but also the constant costs of a 
reduced production by concentrating it on 
the most efficient outfit and running that 
outfit at capacity whereas other plants are 
closed and their personnel is discharged. 
Such a policy, of course, shifts the burden 
also on the state and the municipalities 
and eventually the taxpayer who have to 
take care of the unemployed. The tax- 
payer is not by necessity entirely identical 
with the corporation and the indus- 
trialist. 

As workers are tied up with industry 
not only for the sake of security and profit 
of capital but in their very existence, they 
react, of course, against such policies. 
Having, however, little influence and 
coercive power over business, they try to 
get hold of the political lever in govern- 
ment and administration in order to back 
them in monopolistic wage policies and 
to get protection in case of unemploy- 
ment. Thereby they only make for more 
rigidity in the industrial price structure 
through rigidity in wage costs and social 
charges. Their efforts to get govern- 
mental support for monopolistic policies 
often coincide with similar efforts of 
business which aim at governmental aid 
for monopolistic protection of capital 
and profit. Modern commercial policies 
show examples of such coéperation of 


contrasting interests in getting monop 
olistic chances through governmental 
favors. 

Thus, circumstances develop tending to 
prevent the autocorrective adjustment; 
proper to the competitive order, particu. 
larly the maintenance of a good balance 
between saving, production, and cop. 
sumption, through the process of passing 
on to the consumer by lower prices the 
economic results of capital accumulation 
and technological improvements in pro- 
duction. Instead, there seem to develop 
tendencies toward over-saving and to 4 
reduction in the consumers—particularly 
in the workmen’s—incomes which depend 
not only on the nominal wage and weekly 
earnings but on the number of employed 
and on prices of consumers’ goods. 

Because in capitalistic society for the 
great majority of people only earned 
income gives title to consumption, this 
brings about the danger of a disruption 
between consumption and _ production 
which can only temporarily be bridged 
by artificially stimulated over-investment 
of surplus capital, after which the adjust- 
ment finally comes in terms of a crisis of 
credit and production which may shake 
and shatter the foundations of society. 

All this up to the War did not destroy 
the adaptive capacity of the system which 
was maintained by rapid expansion of 
markets and demand, particularly for 
durable goods and was exposed to rela- 
tively little external disturbances. The 
increased friction, however, made it 
clumsier and less efficient. 

Even to-day there is no scientific proof 
that competitive economy has definitely 
and permanently lost its self-adjustive 
capacity. There is no proof, either, that 
capitalism, left alone, must permanently 
grow into disproportions which make 
authoritative regulation of the economic 
process necessary. There is, however, 
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rigidity and slowness of adjustment and 
the possibilicy that at least in individual 
industries adjustment is too slow to catch 
up with the development of new disturb- 
ing factors in a dynamic world. There 
is at the present time the particularly 
great amount of dislocation caused by the 
great War and its aftermath. There are 


| accelerations in the evolution of certain 


phases of the capitalistic frame which are 


‘very likely to be followed by sudden 


slumps calling for difficult readjustment. 
There is, most important, the impatience 
of a sensitive humanity used to the rela- 
tive promptness and completeness of 
solutions in the field of technical engineer- 


ing dealing with dead matter and expect- 


ing the same thing for the social economic 
process. 

It may well be that in many cases wait- 
ing for the final autumatic adjustment 
and bearing in the meantime the pains of 
the crisis are politically impossible, and 
that, if we wish to defend the competitive 
order, it will be necessary for us to find the 
means of restoring it into a fairly equili- 
brated working shape more rapidly than 
this is brought about by the famous inter- 
play of economic forces. Indeed, not 
only governments aiming at a collectivis- 
tic frame of society but also all liberal 
governments in recent years have inter- 
fered in the economic process to an always 
increasing degree, mostly aiming at re- 
storing it into working order. The 
practical difficulties of the task, however, 
and the theoretical and administrative 
inadequacies of their measures very often 
have only made things worse. 


GOVERNMENTAL INTERFERENCE AND ITS 
PROBLEMS 


Governmental interference in modern 
economic life not only meets with the 
extreme technical difficulty of forcing a 
more or less monopolistic economy back 
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into competitive behavior and of bringing 
about a distribution of income, and, there- 
fore, of savings and consumption similar 
to that realized by a generally competitive 
process. It meets, furchermore, with the 
political difficulty that concentrated and 
organized economic power, whether on 
the side of management, capital, or 
employees, has a strong tendency toward 
mutual attraction with political power. 
This leads to the danger of an inconsistent 
and corrupt interlocking of political 
power emanating from the state and of 
organized private interests, whether of 
business, banking, or labor. Since the 
turn of the century, apart from govern- 
mental politics and governmental power 
on the one side, and apart from the auto- 
matic interplay of forces on the other side, 
an intermediate “‘pluralistic’’ social order 
has come into being or at least into much 
greater power than before. It destroyed, 
through its activities, the consistency of 
the automatic market system and at the 
same time the consistency of govern- 
mental economic and social policies. It 
did so in the national sphere as well as in 
the international field of commercial 
policy. In itself, being made up of groups 
striving for merely private and particular- 
istic interests of often antagonistic nature, 
it was completely lacking in consistency 
of set-up and operation. 

Thus, gradually the necessity developed 
of determining the relation of this new 
pluralistic economic realm of private 
organizations to the mechanical economy 
of free competition on one side and the 
governmental regulative policies on the 
other. 






DECLINE OF THE OCCIDENTAL SPIRIT 


In the meantime, society at large and 
its main political agency, the state, under- 
went fundamental changes in its spirit and 
tendencies. 


The overwhelming scientific 
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and technological achievement of the 
nineteenth century and the tremendous 
material performance in production and 
increase in wealth and welfare based upon 
it, made within the liberal world for an 
utilitarian and pragmatic philosophy and 
a narrowly materialistic conception of 
life. Swept away from its spiritual ori- 
gins and sources of power by the tremen- 
dous rate of material progress and material 
knowledge and overspecialized in most 
professions, the Western world largely 
lost the sense and appreciation for the 
great universal idea unifying Occidental 
life in all its emotional, moral, intellec- 
tual, and material aspects. It thereby 


lost more and more in that moral force 
and energy which disciplines and vivifies 
the social process. The dehumanizing, 
depersonalizing effect of mechanical mass 


production, of using standardized mass 
products and of superurbanized life was 
being increasingly felt. Men who used 
to ‘‘master’’ a tool, now ‘‘served’’ ma- 
chines within the rigid regimented mecha- 
nism of a modern factory. This was 
bound to weaken the sense of individual 
freedom and personality and the idea of 
spiritual primacy and free will behind 
it. As labor had become ‘‘hands,’’ to be 
bought at as low cost as possible, it 
reacted with a deterministic philosophy 
and in the idea of class fight. Workmen 
tended to disregard the requirements of a 
continuous economic process relying upon 
profit, saving, and current recapitalization. 
They looked upon the necessary sacrifices 


for this purpose as social theft of which | 


they were the victims; just as employers 
often did not see, in higher wages and 
shorter hours made possible by better 
technique and organization, a victory 
which they had won together with their 
workers for humanity, but instead, saw 
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only increased costs and lost opportunitig 
for more profit.’ 

Economic determinism or materialism 
attributing all changes in social life to 
changed technology and economic condj- 
tions, and attributing to the organized 
class—in this case to the working class— 
the function of adjusting the framework 
and set-up of political society and culture 
to changed technological conditions and 
organization of economy, reversed cause 
and effect in the frame of Western civiliza- 
tion. It regarded a particular feature of 
it; namely, modern science and technology 
and the material technique of living, as its 
foundation and basic principle. Such an 
endeavor must lead to disruption and dis. 
order, as the more mechanical parts and 
expressions of our civilization cannot 
take the place of the spiritual principles 
which have made for its unity and living 
force. 

Of course, this idea finds its consistent 
expression only in the Marxian theory. 
The socialist movement, as represented by 
socialist parties, trade unions, the Fabian 
Society, etc., on the other hand is at the 
same time full of creative tendencies 
which are entirely compatible with the 
Occidental system of civilization and its 
organized progress. These tendencies, 
however, are constantly being checked 
and disturbed (particularly so on the 
European continent and in Germany) by 
such materialistic conceptions. 


THE LOSS OF A UNIVERSALISTIC VISION IN 
SCIENCE IN EDUCATION 


Not only in social science and theory, 
but more or less in all lines of science, the 
materialistic and naturalistic spirit of the 
time gets the upper hand, and subsequent 
specialistic positivism tends to disrupt the 
spiritual and mental unity of Occidental 


7See Folkert Wilken's Grundwabrheiten Eine 
Organischen Wirtschaft. Ziirich, 1934. 
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science. This universal unity of thought 
based ON a COMMON conception of the 
divine destination of mankind is the 
secret of the creative capacity of Western 
science and its predominant réle in the 
development of Occidental civilization. 
Losing its philosophical and universalistic 
viewpoint, tending to regard the material 
world and the material manifestations 
which are accessible to human observa- 
tion and rational understanding as the ab- 
solute, science was in danger of splitting 
into diversified channels of fragmentary 
specialized studies without common goal 
and aim. It was in danger of being 
rempted to take that material part of the 
universe which is observable and to some 


extent rationally understandable for the 


whole and the absolute, claiming to solve 
the ‘“Riddle of the Universe’’ (Haeckel) 
The natural consequence 
was that though technological and scien- 
tific progress proceeded further, science 
largely lost its creative and educative 
value in civilization at large and fell into 
that discredit which is by no means 
merited by science as such, but by science 
which has lost its unity and the sight of 
its common fundamental aim which points 
beyond the realm of experimental knowl- 
edge and rational understanding. 

Largely unconsciously, these ideals were 
preserved to an extent sufficient to keep 
the machine of science going. ‘“‘Honesty”’ 
in scientific work and the scientific wor- 
ship of truth as an absolute value are only 
different terms to express the ethical and 
religious determination of scientific en- 
deavor. Why this commitment to objec- 
tive truth as a final value, if not for the 
conviction that it shows the path toa 
higher and more nearly divine human 
destiny? It is, however, most important 
that this connection should be made 
conscious. Science should not lose sight 
of the creative ideals which originated it 
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and improved it from its earliest begin- 
nings. Rightly understood, the progres- 
sing rational scientific understanding of 
the framework of that minimal part of 
the universe which our senses are equipped 
to observe and our minds are able to under- 
stand is absolutely compatible with the 
deepest religious and ethical convictions, 
and with a socially organic and creative 
behavior built upon such creeds. 

Even where natural science waves aside 
the individual miracle, wherein the Mas- 
ter of the Universe seems to correct the 
mechanics He has set up once for all, it 
does not abolish the general miracle of the 
consistent universe following natural laws. 
This universe follows rules of organic 


creation in cosmic harmony which, 


though inaccessible to experiment and 
rational explanation, are none the less 


perceptible to the religious, sensitive, and 
creative human genius. The greatest 
achievements in philosophy and historical 
science, just as in art and very often in 
creative practical work, are determined 
by revelations of this world. 


DECAY OF EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS AND 
ARISTOCRATIC CONCEPTIONS IN 


LEADING GROUPS 


The failure to find the metaphysical 
consistency in our scientific conceptions 
has been reflected, of course, in a corre- 
sponding inconsistency in our whole 
modern educational system. This incon- 
sistency and fragmentary materialism 
which we have by no means overcome, and 
which at present turns up in the form of a 
biological materialism, in the overstress- 
ing of racial influences in history and 
politics, checks and sometimes com- 
pletely spoils our efforts towards idealistic 
revival of an organic society. 

This is all the more fatal as in any case 
the educative task of the last one-and-a- 
half centuries was extremely difficult. 
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To bring the fundamental notions of a 
system of culture and civilization down to 
broad masses of the population is always a 
giant’s task. However, when the extreme 
rapidity of material progress, together 
with the subsequent rapid changes in the 
social position of families, brings too 
large numbers of newcomers of a lower 
standard of education into the leading set, 
while aristocratic traditions are lost 
through a too rapid submerging of for- 
merly leading groups, it is immensely 
difficult to transfer the same standards of 
mental and moral culture from generation 
to generation, and especially to augment 
them. 

European and Occidental society was 
gradually weakened until it finally col- 
lapsed in the World War and its aftermath 
of inflation and revolution. Only tem- 
porarily something similar to the pre-war 
economic world order could be rebuilt 
between 1924 and 1929 on the basis of 
unsound international crediting on an 
unheard-of scale. This device collapsed 
when it became obvious that political, 
monetary, economic, and social discrep- 
ancies of all sorts cannot be indefinitely 
pegged and smoothed out by the continual 
increase of national and international 
credits and investments regardless of 
profitableness, security, and liquidity. 


A WORLD TO COME 


It would be premature and futile to 
design a detailed picture of the world to 
come. The future cannot be understood 
and explained in terms of rational neces- 
sity and predetermination. However, it 
can be said with a fair degree of probabil- 
ity that humanity and particularly its 
Occidental part is at present confronted 
with a chcice of paths. Either the 
particularistic and tendencies of our times, 
such as extreme nationalism and racialism, 


and antagonistic class war, egotist; 
ambitions of professional groups, will } 
constantly pursued and will prevail 
Then a repetition of major catastrophig 
and the decline of the Western world ; 
most likely tocome. The crowded center 
of European civilization will be particu. 
larly doomed to a rapid fall into mug 
more primitive and even barbaric cond. 
tions. 

Without the restoration of some sort off 
economic international solidarity an 
co6peration based upon cultural anj 
political solidarity, the inevitable attemp 
of those nations that used to rely upon th: 
world market for their very living, to ge 
a bigger territory of their own larg 
enough for self-sustenance, is most likely 
to result in more major conflagration 
which might well turn out to be mor 
futile and more destructive than the World 
War. 

This alternative way towards restora 
tion of the Occidental order is by necessity 
long and full of obstacles and pitfalls. |: 
is only natural that after the moral, intel- 
lectual, and material breakdown leading 
sO near to international chaos, the efforts 
for restoration should first begin within 
national orbits and be led by individual 
governments. The spiritual and moral 
allegiances so decisive for the unity and 
discipline of society at the present time 
are everywhere more directly attached to 
the conception of state and nation than 
to the conception of humanity. Further. 
more, in the international field no strong 
agency exists which is capable of leading 
to recovery and reform. Even from a 
purely economic point of view, such a 
course starting from national recovery and 
reform is the obvious thing, as even in 
England by far the greater part of the 
production is for the national market, and 
as no stable international currency order 
and order of foreign policies can be rebuilt 
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unless the financial and fiscal conditions in 
individual states can be stabilized. 

On the other hand, definite stability in 
the currency situation of any country 
vitally connected in its economy with the 
world market is only possible simulta- 
neously with a re-establishment of reason- 
ably stable international monetary condi- 
tions. It is, indeed, one of the strangest 
features of our times that even England 
should produce prominent supporters of a 
policy of enhancement of exports and 
stabilization of the home market and 
inner price level at the expense of a stable 
Sterling Exchange and international mone- 
tary stability. It is particularly strange 
that such a policy has been advocated not 
only as an expediency during emergency 
but as a permanent device. 

The present attempts for planning and 
authoritative regulation of international 
intercourse by individual nations and by 
way of quotas, direct commodity barter- 
ing, clearings, and trade monopolies, only 
tend to destroy what is left of international 
trade. They definitely break the connec- 
tion between individual national markets 
in one coherent international price system. 
Desperate efforts of individual countries 
to maintain an even balance of inter- 
national payments lead into a vicious 
spiral of mutual trade throttling. Expan- 
sion of exports becomes increasingly 
difficult as a result of quotas and other 
insurmountable barriers. Therefore, the 
even balance of trade and payments is 
sought everywhere by cutting and im- 
peding imports. By such methods, of 
course, the countries mutually push them- 
selves ahead on the road to utter destruc- 
tion of international trade. 

Any creative consistent international 
planning and regulation of economy, like 
national planning cannot be carried out 
by many independent and antagonistic 
agencies but only by one agency or at 
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least according to a common plan and rule 
agreed upon by all concerned. An all- 
powerful and omniscient central inter- 
national government is Utopian. A far- 
reaching plan and scheme for international 
economic control and regulation presup- 
poses a high degree of harmony in the 
aims and interests of the states concerned 
even if it is to be restricted to the super- 
vision and limitation of private business.® 
Even within a relatively closely connected 
group of governments, such as those 
belonging to the British Empire, it meets 
with considerable difficulties. To try to 
solve the problem of a political and 
socially unsettled world by concerted 
economic planning means putting the 
cart before the horse. 

It is still less difficult indeed to rely 
again on the pre-war system of interplay 
between different competitive national 
price systems and on an international 
currency system such as the gold standard. 

Of course, also the re-establishment of 
such a system requires a considerable 
degree of international good-will and 
common purpose but much less so than 
the establishment of an international 
planned economy. Indeed, to achieve it, 
we must first clear the ground from the 
debris of war debts and uneconomic and 
non-transferable international obligations 
from the period of the subsequent financial 
folly, because the efforts for full repayment 
of such debts would smash immediately the 
unprotected currency of debtor countries. 
Unfortunately, we are still relatively far 
from a solution here and the permanent 
unwillingness to face the issue squarely 
and the continuance of efforts on all sides 
to pass the results of international trouble 
on to the ‘‘other fellow,’’ do not make it 
any easier. 

Another grave danger menacing the 


8 See Haberler: Liberale 
Berlin, 1934. 
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reconstruction of the Western world in its 
international connections is that in a 
tense and heated international atmosphere 
a blindfolded, exclusive nationalism finds 
plenty to feed upon. The love of one’s 
country is not only a duty but most 
natural as man is by nature a socially- 
minded individual. It is most constructive 
and valuable when it keeps the common 
organic allegiance of all nations to their 
system of civilization in mind. How- 
ever, this disciplining, restraining idea of 
the Western world as an organic whole 
has been denied during the War and even 
before 1914. It has been denied in the 
Peace Treaties which outlaw prominent 
members of Western society. This, in 
turn, at present tends to estrange the latter 
from the appreciation of common Occi- 
dental values. Thus, a chain of errors is 
dragging the Occidental world always 
closer to its final collapse and ruin in a 


new conflict. 
The struggle between the forces of 


destruction and the forces of construction 
is on in each country of Europe and of the 
whole world, and we can only hope for 
the ultimate success of some constructive 
effort. 

Even if they succeed, and if the inter- 
national organization of the Western 
world is built again largely upon individ- 
ual economic activity backed and con- 
trolled by the concerted action of govern- 
ments in the field of foreign trade policies 
and-monetary policies, and if this restora- 
tion of the international order through 
the interplay of individual forces helps to 
support competitive economy within each 
country, the new order to come will still 
be very different in many ways from the 
former one; for, of course, a fully competi- 
tive system is not possible internationally 
when it does not exist nationally. 

Even with the maintenance of individ- 
ual property and business and market 
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economy we may look forward to a world 
laying greater stress on collective ties and 
obligations and accepting the state as an 
arbiter in the distribution of wealth and 
income. We may witness nations, states, 
and governments much more authoritarian 
than we used to find them in liberal 
countries, though they may not be totali- 
tarian. We may have a strengthening of 
the executive against the legislative to- 
gether with a considerable expansion of 
independent and technically trained civil 
service bodies. We may, even in liberal 
countries, return to a more hierarchic 
democracy with broad though temporary 
and limited powers of the chosen executive 
or governing party committee (cabinet 
ministry), capable of effective though 
sympathetic control and regulation of 
business. It seems unlikely that constitu- 
tions conceived to keep the state neutral 
as against the individual by a system of 
checks and balances can weather the 
storm unchanged. We may expect, fur- 
thermore, a centralistic tendency against 
both particularistic bodies politic and 
against particularistic bodies economic 
(pluralism). This follows from the neces- 
sity for consistent regulation of the eco- 
nomic process. 

It is the state, who, as the tutor of the 
commonweal, has to protect the individ- 
ual personality and its rights against the 
overwhelming dynamics of ‘‘Energy Econ- 
omy’’ (Bassett-Jones) financially organized 
in corporations and mergers, forced by the 
competitive pressure of the profit system 
into full use of the economic potentialities 
of machinery regardless of the human 
element. The present author does not 
share the hopes of those who believe that 
organized groups of private business, even 
including the representatives of labor, can 
discharge the government from this task. 
In a competitive system the latter can 
offer a disinterested, socio-economic point 
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of view just as little as any individual 
business, mor have they the necessary 
general knowledge of, and insight into, 
the social economic process at large and 
its needs for re-adjustment and the ways to 
bring it about. 

It is claimed that such a mixture of what 
might be called authoritarian economy 
with the profit-seeking, competitive econ- 
omy, price system, or whatever we may 
call it, is impossible as the two principles 
of economic propulsion through political 
power and codrdination according to 
budgets of social needs and resources, and 
of economic order propelled by the strife 
for profit and self-reliance and regulated 
by prices are logically incompatible and 
tend to destroy each other. This is 
perfectly true in principle and theory, yet 
they have practically always co-existed, 
as we always have had public regulation 
of the distribution of wealth and income 
through taxes and public expenses, public 
utilities, and public regulation of private 
business. 

What makes both systems practically 
compatible is the political will directed 
towards that end and as far as possible 
anchored in the constitution, is the 
management of the political structure of 
economy in such a way that it does not 
encroach on the private one and that it 
helps instead to maintain stable prices and 
equal prices for goods and services of equal 
economic importance and leaves to the 
private economic sector a share in the 
social product big enough to sustain the 
consumption of its members and to re- 
store and develop their capital outfits. 
There is no reason why this could not be 
done in the future even if conditions ask 
for a larger proportion and a greater 
amount of authoritarian economy and 
economic control. It depends only on 
finding again workable principles for the 
limitation of the field of public and 
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governmental activities as against the 
field of private activity which fit the new 
situation. 

It depends, furthermore, on our willing- 
ness to defend the economic individual 
existence of man as a guarantee for moral 
and intellectual freedom. It is very 
important in this respect that the leaders 
of society both in administration and 
business, particularly those who pass 
through academic training, should be 
educated along more humanistic lines than 
is now the case in many countries. It 
might be well, on the other hand, in the 
education of the masses to aim at the same 
ideals but to lay more stress on a perfect 
professional (not only technical) educa- 
tion. 

All this, however, would not help if 
we were not able to establish a dynamic 
equilibrium between public economy and 
private economy in business. 

This requires consciousness of the danger 
of inconsistent overlapping between the 
private sphere in socio-economic life and 
of the sources of such danger. It asks, 
furthermore, for an organization of our 
governmental activities in handling pri- 
vate business in order to avoid govern- 
ment’s automatic tendency towards en- 
croaching upon business and vice versa 
even if against the will of the govern- 
ment. 

At the present time there is reason to 
stress the fact that even the authoritarian 
state and even a state claiming a totalita- 
rian sovereignty, whereas it tries to check 
superdynamic and monopolistic big busi- 
ness, particularly in capital goods indus- 
tries, in favor of individual enterprise and 
competition in diversified production for 
final consumption, in trade, craftsman- 
ship, etc., is always in danger of suc- 
cumbing to the massive social and political 
power of concentrated capital. Big busi- 
ness in its drives for governmental favors 
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and governmental orders pegging its 
over-capacity instead of checking it, is 
both favored by the quantity-madness of 
our times and in that it can enroll its 
workers who are eager for expansion of 
their trade. Over-proportioned and super- 
dynamic branches, however, when backed 
with governmental money—that is to 
say, at the expense of the rest of the busi- 
ness world—after a while must bring about 
an even more fundamental economic dis- 
equilibrium and deadlock. This may sub- 
sequently lead to violent solutions of 
social and national problems which appar- 
ently offer no other way out. 

As to the frame of the political agencies 
controlling private business in order to 
support it and to maintain it in harmony 
and equilibrium, the distinction between 
general politics and political administra- 
tion and special business control must be 
clearly drawn. Establishing committees 
of business branches, even if supplemented 
by labor representatives for the purposes 
and with the responsibility of general 
governmental politics forces business in- 
terests and government into that pluralis- 
tic deadlock in which both disturb and 
corrupt each other. Where such com- 
mittees are used for purposes beyond the 
improvement and maintenance of fair 
competition in their own branch, they 
should be restricted to delegated merely 
executive functions within definite limita- 
tions and under the control of the govern- 
ment. 

On the other hand, everything which 
could be done by private enterprise should 
not be done by governmental agencies. 
Such tasks, for instance, as the develop- 
ment of good housing for the poorer part 
of the working class, tasks which do not 
attract private initiative because they are 
not ‘paying propositions’’ without gov- 
ernmental guarantees and subsidies, should 


be backed by such means rather than per. 
formed directly by the state. 

Where special administrative protection 
is required for private interest, particularly 
liable to suffer from monopolistic sup. 
remacy, boycott, or unfair practices of big 
business and concentrated capital, it 
should be provided by special govern. 
mental agencies restricted to that task and 
independent of the general administration 
and particularly from immediate parlia- 
mentary control. This may apply to the 
protection of small shareholders in big 
business. Public investment trusts under 
governmentally appointed management 
which hold and control the shares of big 
corporations for small capitalists and 
which should be vested with rights for 
efficient representation in the administra- 
tion of big business and banking, might 
do much not only to protect the small 
shareholder and with him, in the long 
run, the receptiveness of the securities 
market, but also to check the socially 
undesirable tendencies of big business to 
plow under too much of its earning or to 
dominate other companies by voting 
majorities. 

The same principle of independent 
special administration should be applied 
and actually has been applied for cartell 
boards and other agencies controlling 
business monopolies. Also in the public 
utility field not only state control but 
even state ownership seems to be no 
menace to the existing order. These 
types of business are not only little liable 
to aggressive superdynamic development, 
but are naturally monopolistic because of 
their unusually great overhead and the 
limited elasticity of the respective demand, 
and are naturally designed for govern- 
ment monopoly as they are based on public 
licenses such as rights of way,etc. Inci- 
dentally, the relative static character of 
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these branches permits and even enforces 
bureaucratic control without danger to 
economic efficiency. Indeed, in this field 
governmental control often achieves a 
rational technical codperation of regional 
units beyond the possibilities of private 
business. 

Whereas we are here on familiar ground 
and no danger arises from this side of the 
existing order, the real problem focuses on 
the superdynamic aggressive big business 
exploiting raw material resources and 
running the basic industries, particularly 
the capital goods industries. It is here 
that business tends to grow into dispro- 
portioned, rigid, and monopolistic shape, 
devouring independent existence and forc- 
ing governmental interference. 

It is the question: (1) What can govern- 
ment do in order to restore the disturbed 
social economic proportions, the distor- 
tions of which largely tend to originate 
here? and (2) What can we do through 
the definite frame of our constitutions 
and economic legislation in order to take 
these destructive, overdynamic, and ag- 
gressive tendencies out of big business, to 
keep it lastingly and automatically in 
better proportion to the rest of business 
and yet not destroy its vitality? This 
question is more important than ever 
and is really the decisive issue. 

In coping with these two problems, the 
combination of authoritative economy 
and price economy has not only its dis- 
advantages but also great advantages. 

Authoritative economy, unlike profit- 
seeking enterprise, under pressure of 
competition can refrain from reckless and 
wasteful exploitation of non-renewable 
mineral resources as it is not compelled 
to think in terms of present and near 
future chances. By control, it can oblige 
private enterprise to take the same attitude 
if it grants at the same time protection 
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against unfair competition from outside 
on the basis of reckless exploitation. For 
the same reason it can espouse enterprises 
which are only indirectly profitable, for 
instance in the case of railroads and high- 
ways paying only through the general 
enrichment of an area newly opened up, 
or in the case of reforestation, flood, and 
erosion protection, and agricultural amel- 
ioration of many kinds which do not pay 
immediately. It can enroll youth and the 
unemployed as a source of cheap labor on 
the basis of its political authority and 
thereby render possible the accomplish- 
ment of socially useful projects which 
otherwise would cost too much, en- 
dangering the business community by too 
much taxation, too much public credit, 
or by inflation. Its greatest advantage, 
however, is that it can not only command 
production but also consumption within 
a wide range, whereas private business 
has to wait for the purchasing power and 
the wants and needs of the consumer and 
has only limited means of its own to 
enhance them effectively. That is why 
authoritative economy can at least tem- 
porarily solve so many problems of 
marketing and employment apparently 
beyond the reach of private business. 

This characteristic of authoritative 
economy is most developed in fully 
socialistic countries. The mixed authori- 
tative and liberal economy has the same 
advantage only to a lesser degree. The 
socialistic state can make demand and 
employment by public works within 
limits determined on one side by the 
available man power and natural re- 
sources; and on the other side by the 
minimum funds which must be left for the 
purpose of private consumption. The 
authoritative state wanting to maintain 
individual business and property can do so 
only insofar as it can use temporarily 
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enrolled youthful or otherwise unem- 
ployed labor and as it can acquire raw 
materials without cutting into the full 
supply of private business. Furthermore, 
it must keep its investment in public 
works which do not promptly support 
themselves within limits which avoid 
the discouragement of the business com- 
munity through over-taxation, inflation, 
or shortage of capital supply. 

Within these limits, however, it has 
particularly great chances and importance 
in the restoration of our economic order 
into permanently workable proportions. 

As to the second problem, the dispro- 
portionate growth of capital supply and 
outfit as against consumers’ purchasing 
power and final consumption cannot be 
fought by a wage policy which tries to 
peg consumption by decreeing higher 
nominal wages and weekly earnings. 
This only obstructs the working of the 
private business machine dependent upon 
profit. It makes for immediate increase 
in costs and decreased chances for gain 
resulting in a stop of business expansion 
and in efforts to replace more hands by 
machines and, therefore, in more unem- 
ployment. The same situation occurs 
even to a higher degree when the policy of 
decreeing higher wages and weekly in- 
comes is combined with a policy of shorter 
hours and less working days. Also a 
policy of enforcement of low prices alone 
in order to check capitalization and 
develop consumption will not always 
work. It will meet with obstacles of 
inelastic demand and rigid overhead costs 
with which we have dealt before. It can 
have disastrous results unless labor is 
protected from bearing all the burden 
through reduction of wages below a rea- 
sonable minimum standard. 

All these policies cannot do away with 
the fact that certain large-scale industries 
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have recently grown in their capacity out 
of proportion to a harmoniously asserted 
social demand even of a much raised level, 
Before all, however, they cannot cope 
with the problem that nowadays more 
output often means employment for ma- 
chines and not for men and, therefore, 
does not produce purchasing power for 
final consumption. 

The only possible solution of this 
modern problem of certain big industries 
seems to be to pass the proceeds of tech- 
nical improvement on man, neither by 
higher wages nor by lower prices alone, 
but by shorter hours—in some branches 
(not schematically and generally) con- 
siderably shorter hours and shifts—mak- 
ing, incidentally, for more jobs, accompa- 
nied by a corresponding reduction in the 
pay for the individual job. The latter is 
necessary, as we Cannot increase by such 
procedure the yield in value but only the 
yield in jobs. Incidentally, this would 
produce a check on the mechanical over- 
expansion of certain industries which 
could, if necessary, in individual branches 
be made more effective by an additional 
limitation of the working hours for 
machinery and so would really solve a 
fundamental problem of our society on the 
basis of legislation and not of haphazard 
administrative interference without any 
principles. 

Of course, these measures can be accom- 
plished only in a lengthy process, and for 
obvious political and social reasons must 
be supplemented by the development of 
subsistence homesteads and gardens afford- 
ing the workmen an opportunity to spend, 
possibly together with his family, in- 
creased leisure in fruitful home work for 
his own support. The additional moral 
and practical value of such supplementing 
of a limited factory economy and life by 
individual and family home production on 
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their own property, particularly the en- 
hancement of family, is too obvious to be 
stressed. 

Against the objection that this would 
limit the farmers’ markets, it is to be said 
that the farmers anyway cannot hope to 
maintain an independent existence by in- 
dustrialized one-crop farming and mostly 
for an industrial society which, when 
purely industrial, can neither subsist nor 
support anything like a liberal constitu- 
tion. He cannot rely on the empty 
stomachs of the unemployed nor perma- 
nently on the orders of relief organizations 
feeding them. Agriculture will be much 
better off if it, in turn, achieves the 
reduction of the over-developed indus- 
trialized, mechanized, one-crop farming 
in favor of cumulative, more self-sustain- 
ing farming less dependent on cash crops. 

The government controlled gradual 
re-shaping of our business system towards 
better dynamic equilibrium affords a 
great opportunity to use the present over- 
flow of capital and capital outfit in a 
socially productive way and to reduce it 
only gradually. It could be directed 
meanwhile towards the great work of re- 
shaping housing, transportation, and 
power outfits and many other things in a 
way required by the proposed reforms. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Of course, an adequate solution of our 
problems may not necessarily come about. 
Their solution depends on the free will of 
men. It depends on the energy and fore- 
sight of the leaders of society and on the 
loyalty and reason of the masses. 

In the present situation, in spite of all 
obvious difficulties and destructive tend- 
encies among which on one side an an- 
archic individualism, on the other side a 
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merely particularistic one-minded col- 
lectivism, and finally, an activistic prag- 
matism, worshipping action for its own 
sake, are prevalent, there are also many 
signs which give us hope, The very fact 
of strain and suffering often regenerates 
the moral forces, finally turning the 
human attention to the deeper causes of 
the present disorder. Men begin to be 
afraid of their pretended God-likeness. 
Both the philosophic Titans in the style 
of Nietzsche and the self-complacent 
Babbits confident of being able to do the 
ruler’s job when they only come into 
power begin to be outmoded. Natural 
limits of human possibilities, the necessity 
of spiritual orientation and guidance, the 
necessity and naturalness of a hierarchic 
order in society according to different 
degrees of understanding of a civilization 
and creative capacities are being felt 
again. The enforced halt in the pace of 
materialistic progress gives the lagging 
moral and even intellectual forces a chance 
to catch up. The enforced return from 
the features of a society one-sidedly 
progressive in its material aspects and 
particularly in material output, to a 
slower but safer pace is most sound. 

The response to the right appeal is 
indeed strong enough everywhere in the 
youth with its unbroken idealism and in 
the masses of workmen and middle classes 
who not only long for more security but 
also for a more humane and less material- 
istic, more independent and full, and less 
fragmentary kind of life. To imbue the 
leading groups with a correct conception 
of the necessities, the possibilities, and 
the limitations, of the present situation 
and to turn their leading activities and 
appeal to the masses into converging and 
productive channels is the foremost task 
of the moment, 
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SOCIOLOGICAL FASHIONS AND SOCIETAL PLANNING 
JAMES H. S. BOSSARD 


University of Pennsylvania 


HAT there are fads and fashions in 

many of our common activities and 

interests, and that these change 
often with kaleidoscopic rapidity, no one 
is likely to deny. That there are similar 
changes in our intellectual, and be it 
marked, our scientific life, is somewhat 
less appreciated, despite the revealing 
experience of the history of specific 
sciences. A number of years ago, one of 
our first and ablest sociologists referred 
to the universality of fashion in these 
words: 

There are also fashions in trading, banking, 
political devices, travelling, inn keeping, book mak- 
ing, shows, amusements, flowers, fancywork, car- 
riages, gardens and games. There seem to be fashions 
in logic and reasoning. Arguments which are ac- 
cepted as convincing at one time have no effect at 
another. ... Philosophy goes through a cycle of 
forms by fashion. Even mathematics and science do 
the same, both as to method and as to concepts. 
That is why methodology is eternal. . . . Narrower 
philosophies become the fashion in classes, coteries 
and cliques. They are really affectations of some- 
thing which wins prestige and comes to be a badge 
of culture or other superiority. . . . Often such fash- 
ions of thought or art pass from a narrow coterie to a 
wider class, and sometimes they permeate the mores 
and influence an age.? 

Many, perhaps most scholars will recog- 
nize readily these successive emphases in 
scientific disciplines other than their own. 
To a psychologist, with a sense of humor, 
for example, the history of medicine is a 
tempting field to review, particularly the 
sequence of fashions in diagnosis and 
treatment since about 1830, at which time 
leaders in the medical field were confident 
that their progress had reached its final 


and perfect end. (It was about this time, 


1 William Graham Sumner, Folkways, Ginn and 


Company, Boston, 1911, pp. 193-194. 


it will be recalled, that the director of the 
United States Patent Office suggested that 
the office be abolished because everything 
that possibly could be had already been 
invented.) Similarly to a_ sociologist, 
there is relish in a contemplation of the 
differences between the psychologies of 
1925 and those of 1935. 

Somewhat fewer scientists have suff- 
cient objectivity and sense of proportion, 
perhaps also of humor, to recognize a 
similar succession of fashions in their own 
fields, despite the marked emphasis in 
modern science upon the developmental or 
historical approach. Because of the pecul- 
iar nature of their subject and the quali- 
fications emphasized in their training, a 
relatively large proportion of sociologists 
ought to have this appreciative insight 
into the so-called fashions of their own 
particular science. Thus equipped, what 
do they find in more recent years? 

Those of us who first found admission 
to the guild when the biological influence 
was strong have had not only to adjust 
to the now almost complete neglect of 
this factor in social interpretation, but 
we have been treated to successive doses of 
economics, psychology, psychiatry, psy- 
choanalysis, statistics, and cultural an- 
thropology. Furthermore, each kind of 
inoculation has been repeated usually 
with increasing dosage until complete 
immunity has been obtained. Today, 
the more susceptible, i.e., the more 
progressive in our fold, are itching with a 
new rash, which has already been diag- 
nosed as political sociology. There are 
even those who would think of much of 
our recent research emphasis as a passing 
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vogue. Personally, I deem this as irrev- 
erent and a scientific sacrilege. 

How are these successive emphases in 
sociology to be evaluated? Are they to 
be interpreted as a series of blind alleys, 
in whose mazes we have been all but lost 
at times; ought they to be rejected as 
interesting but pure foot-note rationaliza- 
tions, preliminary to the development of a 
Pareto sociology; or are they successive 
contributions to the emergence of a syn- 
thetic social science of the future? Can 
anyone say now with certainty? 

Similar has been the succession of 
scenes of the passing show in the applied 
fields of our science. A half century ago, 
the poor were deemed to be perverse—the 
victims of their own thriftlessness, prodi- 
gality, intemperance, unchastity, and even 
irreligion. Economic want was the pen- 
alty of moral or spiritual lapse, destined to 
endure because men falter in conduct or in 
faith. Subsequently, poverty was a prod- 
uct of economic maladjustments and it is 
an interesting illustration of cultural lag 
that the conclusions of the social econ- 
omists of 1905 are the current coin of the 
political market places in 1935. Still 
Jater, the poor were psychiatric clients, 
necessitating adjustment case by case, 
some of them even requiring the more 
lengthened therapy of Freudian or Ad- 
lerian or Rankian analysis. Today, we 
are so confused that the Huey Longs and 
Father Coughlins speak with passing 
authority. 

Still retaining the tongue in one’s cheek 
and one’s judgment in the balance, it is 
interesting to review the succeeding modes 
in the methods of promoting social well- 
being. There was once the doctrine of 
laissez faire, accepted by the best minds of 
the nineteenth century; then it was deemed 
both wise and expedient to exercise the 
control of society to the promotion of the 
well-being of its less fortunate members. 
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This in turn gave way to the social objec- 
tive of creating conditions under which, 
through the equalization of opportunity, 
they could promote their own well-being, 
while today we bow the knee to the god 
of social planning who will regiment all 
of us, through a collective collectivism, 
to everyone's happiness and _ social 
security. 

Viewed in retrospect, we see each of 
these idea patterns have its day of sweep- 
ing dominance—its vogue when the more 
enthusiastic, I mean the more progressive, 
among us accord an omniscient finality to 
it. All that has gone before is false or 
inadequate, nothing vitally important or 
fundamental can possibly come after, so 
we are told. Sumner, using the term 
fashion to designate these idea vogues, 
writes: 


There is no arguing with the fashion. . . . The 
authority of fashion is imperative as to everything 
it touches. The sanctions are ridicule and powerless- 
ness. The dissenter hurts himself: he never affects 
the fashion. .. . An artist, novelist, poet, or play- 
wright of a school which is out of fashion fails and 
An opponent of the notions which are 
The fashion, therefore, 


is lost. 
current can get no hearing. 
operates a selection in which success and merit are 
often divorced from each other, but the selection is 


pitiless.” 


Today, social planning has become the 
fashion among us. By social planning, 
I mean the application of the principle of 
conscious ordering to the life of society 
as a whole. It implies a recognition of 
the importance of all segments of our social] 
life, as well as their constant and inevi- 
table interdependence; it denotes a compre- 
hensive, integrated, and unified plan for 
the promotion of social well-being in all 
its aspects, rather than sporadic and 
unrelated efforts to deal with isolated 
maladjustments. 

Having in mind our experience with 


® [bid., pp. 1947-195. 
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some former fashions, we are perhaps 
justified in raising certain questions con- 
cerning this latest vogue. Is the concept 
of social planning an esoteric manifesta- 
tion of delusions of grandeur or is it the 
next logical step in the accumulating 
understanding of human behavior which 
the social sciences have given to us? Is it 
another new fashion, to use Sumner’s 
term, destined to receive general and 
uncritical acceptance, and without ap- 
praisal either of its real meaning, its 
implications, or its difficulties? Or does 
it involve a genuine step forward by put- 
ting into definite form man’s faltering 
hopes of mastering his world? Is it but 
another shibboleth, even if in scientific 
jargon, to justify a program of social 
action in which our extrovert citizenship 
may mount the fiery steed of social action 
and dash off madly in all directions, or do 
we here have at last an idea, germinated 
in the heat of the recent World War, by 
which we can conquer the tasks of peace- 
ful progress? 

Forewarned by the professional fate of 
dissenters on the one hand, turned cautious 
from accumulating experience on the 
other, the writer of this paper offers no 
answer to these questions. Rather does 
his curiosity tempt him to amplify this 
basic inquiry with further questions. 

1. To what extent is social planning 
possible in the United States? Planning is a 
very old occupation. When man shaped 
the first eolith, he was planning, and in 
his personal life, he has been doing so 
ever since. Plan is but our modern word 
for the ambitions, dreams, hopes, and 
ideals which have inspired and directed 
man as he has trudged the rough road of 
his history. So, too, with governments. 
Governments have always been planning, 
and often the more autocratic their forms, 
the greater has been their interest in 
planning. 


What is new about present day planning 
is the scope of its application. Modern 
planning is comprehensive. It is a col- 
lectivist procedure. The new planning is 
new only in that it represents a socializa- 
tion of the planning principle. 

Our question then is not whether we 
can or shall plan, but to what extent, i.c., 
on what scale planning is possible. More 
specifically, stated, can we consciously 
order and direct all or the major segments 
of our social life? Perhaps this leads to 
another question: to what extent can a 
society behave rationally? The point 
will be urged at once that planning on a 
comprehensive scale was effected during 
the World War, and it is true that here, 
as in every belligerent country, some 
scheme of central control over the essen- 
tials of war was instituted. But was this 
the result of a rational process, or a passing 
unity temporarily achieved through the 
emotional force of fear? 

It is noticeable, and perhaps significant 
that the advocates and students of social 
planning speak disparagingly of philan- 
thropy, reform and revolution because 
they are emotional. Yet emotion is the 
stuff out of which activities, decisions, 
movements, and past vindications of group 
planning are made. Nothing is clearer, 
either to the participant in or the student 
of, social action than the repeated failures 
of intelligently sound programs, and the 
swift successes of those actuated by 
accumulated emotional drives. Peace 
time, long range planning is a calm, not a 
colorful pursuit; it must proceed through 
careful study and cautious decision, not 
with the blare of trumpets; it is rational 
not emotional; and our question is whether 
most men can be rational at most times in 
dealing with the common tasks of peace. 

What gives particular point to this 
problem is the degree of peace time regi- 
mentation which social planning inevi- 
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tably involves. Will the mass of our 
citizenship yield that control of their 
affairs which is imperative to successful 
social planning? This question is pecu- 
liarly pertinent here in the United States 
because of our strong and deeply rooted 
tradition of individualism. The selective 
process involved for three hundred years 
in the peopling of this continent, com- 
bined with the repeated spiritual regres- 
sions on our successive frontiers, have 
given us a distinct individualistic bias. 
Our devotion to individualism is as old 
as our national life, and no mere intellec- 
tual decision can efface it overnight. 

The question which social planning now 
presents to us has been admirably stated 
by Secretary of Agriculture Wallace: 
Have we as a people “‘the patience and 
fortitude, . . . the resolution and the stay- 
ing power to swallow all the words and 
deeds of our robust, individualistic past, 
and submit to a completely army-like 
nationalist discipline in peace time?’’’ 
It is not without significance, perhaps, 
that we rejected the control of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment at the very time that 
we began talking about planning on a 
national scale. 

2. To what extent has society been able to 
direct its course in the past? What is the 
testimony of the modern social sciences on 
this point? Panunzio has recently sum- 
marized their findings in these words: 


Of all the phenomena of society, nothing perhaps 
impresses the social scientist more than the small 
extent to which society seems able to direct its course. 
The deeper the scientist penetrates the more he per- 
ceives that most societal forms are accidental and 
automatic in origin and development, that the acci- 
dentally originated tends to become ascendant chiefly 
because of its primacy, and that the ascendant be- 
comes dominant not by reason of its validity but 
rather merely by accumulating systems of beliefs, 
usages, and associations. In this manner comes into 





3H. A. Wallace, in the New York Times, February 
asth, 1934, Section 8, p. 1. 
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operation that process known as social control, by 
which society tenaciously holds on to the established, 
grinds individuals and groups alike into conformity, 
endows the customary with the halo of ‘‘rights,"’ 
and so produces a societal ‘‘order,’’ the most striking 
characteristic of which is its chaos. True, society 
has evidenced some ability for self-guidance. The 
Greeks, for example, carried on a considerable amount 
of deliberate societal effort; Rome more or less pur- 
posefully created the Roman Empire and the Pax 
Romana; mercantilism and nationalism were thought- 
out systems; while in our day Fascist Italy, Soviet 
Russia, and the New Deal embody societal planning. 
But considering that mankind has been building 
culture for thousands of years, the self-directive 
efforts society has made seem like small ripples upon 
a boundless stream of mere drifting.‘ 


Assuming the general soundness of this 
summary, can we now confound the past 
in this respect as we have in other epoch- 
making instances? Past failure is a sober- 
ing fact, but not necessarily a final answer. 

3. Do we know enough about society to 
plan on a collective basis? Is our present 
social insight adequate to the require- 
ments of social planning? 

Dean Donham has recently pointed out 
that ‘‘we are just beginning to have an 
understanding of the complex forces that 
build up the social organization in our 
smaller cities. We have no understanding 
of those that enter into a great city like 
New York. We have no understanding 
in our governmental agencies which 
entitles us to believe that they can do a 
good job in this most critical of problems, 
learning how to adapt the social organism 
to change—how to adjust the social 
organism to the environment brought 
about by the time factors of modern 
science.’’® Is this true? How pertinent 
is it that in sociology, what goes by the 

4 Constantine Panunzio, ‘‘Social Science and So- 
cietal Planning,"’ Soctology and Social Research, March- 


April, 1935, p. 324. 
5 Wallace B. Donham, ‘‘Can Planning Be Effective 
Without Control?’’ The Annals of the American 


Academy of Political and Social Science, July, 1932, 
p- 2. 
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name of the ecology of the city is based 
almost wholly on the study of one city, 
and of a city in many ways unusual? 

Any suggestion of the need for more 
research as a prerequisite for planning will 
be met in certain quarters by a reference 
to the vast amount of research that has 
been done in the social sciences in recent 
years, the inferences being that enough 
has been done and that, too, because of 
the urgency of our present social situation, 
social action, on a frankly trial and error 
basis is imperative. Is this viewpoint 
sound? Whatever one’s answer may be, 
the following facts stand out. 

(a) The amount of research that has 
been done in the social field is rather 
insignificant in comparison with that in 
the physical and biological sciences, 
despite the manifold greater range, com- 
plexity, and difficulty of the phenomena 
with which the social sciences deal. 

(b) Much of our past social research 
has been aimed at the training of appren- 
tices, somewhat less has been in the nature 
of a comprehensive frontal attack upon 
large complex problems. This has been 
an inevitable, but after all, a preliminary 
stage. 

(c) To contribute vitally to social plan- 
ning, social insight, or research must be 
specific. Planning when, as, and if, it 
leaves its swaddling clothes, becomes 
highly specific, as to time, place, and 
combination of factors. This means a 
distribution and coérdination of research 
on the basis of the specific requirements 
of the planning program; it means that 
our research tasks must be found, not in 
the preconceived interests of research 
candidates, but in the concrete problems 
imposed from without by the exigencies 
of intensely concrete everyday problems. 

(d) Social research must be continuous, 
approximately in keeping with the rate of 
social change. This is one of the penal- 


ties of social change, and this is the pecu- 
liar challenge of social research, that its 
tasks, like those of the old fashioned 
housewife, are never done. Not only 
does social change constantly create new 
problems, demanding new insight, but 
no one of these problems ever stays put, 
We have to catch our job on the fly, 
studying it as we run to keep pace with it, 

(e) Social research must be codperative. 
The insight of one becomes the property 
of all. Such is the ethic of science. What 
this means for sociology, for example, is 
that there must be no brand of sociology 
which is the property of any group or 
school. Whatever sociological insight we 
gain becomes, if it is good, the property of 
all: if it is not good, it needs must be re- 
jected by all. 

(f) Finally, social research, to be of 
utmost service to social planning, must 
develop some new qualities. We need a 
new type of research—one that does not 
lose sight of the forests and surrounding 
landscape as it proceeds with its tabula- 
tion of the trees; one that emphasizes 
insight rather than refinements of method- 
ology; one that is imaginative, bold, and 
daring, rather than coldly cautious and 
mechanized—in other words a research 
which gives foresight. 

4. Have we given proper thought to the need 
for caution in planning? Do we appreciate 
the possible dangers in ill-advised plan- 
ning? 

It would be an excellent preparation for 
all social planners, and sociologists, too, 
to digest the literature of natural history, 
particularly that dealing with the web of 
life. If they would do so, they would 
find that for many years, and particularly 
since the time of Darwin, students in this 
field have been impressed to the point of 
being awed with the ways, often obscure 
and unsuspected, in which the various 
forms of life are interrelated. Particularly 
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are the nutritive linkages a fascinating 
and revealing study. Not only do the 
forms of life which the natural historian 
studies constitute a vast interlinked sys- 
tem, but they function to maintain a 

































but highly delicate state of equilibrium. 
pur, This is generally referred to as the balance 
fly, of nature. 
h it, Recognition of the nature and signifi- 
ive, cance of this concept of the balance of 
erty nature has demonstrated at least two facts 
‘hat of very great importance. The first of 
", As these is that artificial changes or disturb- 
ogy ances interjected into this balanced web 
or of life necessitate readjustments. Here 
we again students have learned to marvel at 
y of the far reaching consequences, often from 
re- very slight changes. ‘‘In the gradually 
evolved and ever complexified system of 
of interrelations,’’ wrote the late J. Arthur 
ust Thomson, ‘“‘there is a sieve of extraordi- 
La nary delicacy, which will discriminate 
ot between even minute fluctuation to the 
ng plus or minus. An apparently trivial 
a- new departure is tested in reference to the 
es established system of inter-relations. A 
d- shibboleth may decide the fate of a spe- 
id cies.""® As I read this sentence, I cannot 
id but think of one administrative ruling of 
h the AAA, which is reported to have 
resulted in the displacement of 200,000 
d families. 
¢ The second conclusion of the natural 
- scientists is this: if man wants to control 
nature, he must not only know it, but he 
r must respect it. By ignoring it or defy- 
, ing it, man has brought much trouble 
upon the earth. Within the last month, 
a prominent zoologist has written: 






When our forefathers settled the American conti- 
nent, nothing seemed more certain than that the wild 
life and the natural resources were limitless and inex- 
haustible. Within recent years new conditions have 












6J. Arthur Thompson, Outline of Science, G. P. 
Putnam & Sons, New York, 1922, Vol. 3, p. 669. 
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developed so rapidly that we have witnessed the ex- 
haustion of the inexhaustible and have observed the 
limitless approach the vanishing point. There are 
many evidences that these changes are in large part 
due to man's interference with the orderly process of 
Man has meddled with everything and has 
attempted to substitute artificial human standards of 


nature. 
economics for the laws of nature. He views the re- 
sults in terms of conquest of the wilderness and boasts 
of the advance of his civilization, but many of the 
things that he has done may be branded as flagrant 
destruction of and unintelligent meddling with the 
affairs of nature. Himself a product of nature, 
civilized man stands in open defiance of the laws 
whose operation brought him into existence. Like 
an anarchist enjoying the protection and advantages 
of laws, his actions reveal a disregard for the very 
codes which prevent his destruction.” 


The significance of all this for social 
planning is obvious. The interrelations 
and linkages in the natural world are as 
mere child's play compared to what we 
will find in human society, once we take 
the next step in the building up of our 
science by devoting ourselves to minute 
description. If man’s awkward inter- 
ference in the natural field 
fraught with diasaster, what may be the 


is so often 


results of any ill-advised interference with 
the more intricate web of his social 
relations? 

Today, 
economic 
our social blue prints accordingly. 
the economic segment of our life does not 
exist in vacuo. What of the social, 
political, familial, cultural results of these 
plans? Only the other day, James Trus- 


low Adams pointed out: 


we are preoccupied with our 
problems, and we are making 
But 


We are so absorbed at present in our economic 
plight that we discuss economics to the exclusion of 
almost all else. What seems to me even more threat- 
ening, if possible, is our political plight. The eco- 
nomists and the hordes of popular psuedo-economists, 
who make their blueprints and foretell a golden era 









7Harvey J. Van Cleve, “‘Man Meddles with 
Nature,’’ The Scientific Monthly, April, 1935, Pp. 339. 
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for a humanity ruled solely by intelligence, tell the 
people nothing of political consequences, while the 
political scientists remain, for the most part, wrapped 
in silence. In nation after nation the deemed need, 
true or false, for that national planning which inev- 
itably leads to the totalitarian State has resulted in 
the loss of freedom of speech, thought and action for 
entire populations.*® 


Again, this does not mean that we can- 
not or that we shall not plan with safety 
and success. It rather lends an insistence 
upon the caution with which social 
planning needs to be undertaken, and a 
warning that ill-conceived social med- 
dling, however well intentioned, may be 
fraught with serious consequences. 

5. For what shall we plan? It is a com- 
mon fallacy to confuse means and ends, 
process with purpose. Planning is essen- 
tially a process. Planning involves ulti- 
mate goals. Especially is this true of 
long range planning. These goals repre- 
sent, in the last analysis, our social values. 
Civilization is essentially a matter of 
values, and any conscious direction of 
civilization represents a corresponding 
selection of social values. 

In other words, if we are to take social 
planning seriously, we must consider much 
more seriously what it is that we are 
planning for. Before jumping out of the 
frying pan, and we'll confess it is hot, we 
ought to be fairly well informed concern- 
ing the whereabouts of the fire. 

Thus far, most advocates of planning in 
the United States seem to have had in 
mind a somewhat intelligent and con- 
scious organization of forces to facilitate 
processes already under way, and to move 
toward ends even now silhouetted against 
the horizon of a decade hence. There is 
as yet little conception of the ultimate 
values, objectively determined, to be set 


8 James Truslow Adams, in the New York Times, 
April 21st, 1935, Section 7, p. 7. 


up, not as talking points for cursory 
discussion, but as objectives to be realized 
in the form of achievements of an ordered 
actuality. 

Are we going to sidestep the question 
through the use of shibboleths, or the 
trite jargon of ‘‘better,’’ ‘‘bigger,’’ and 
“higher?’’ Are we content with the 
values which the past has bequeathed to 
us? Are our values to be subjective, 
obtained for the group through a process 
of addition in the decisions of majorities? 
Or can we develop an objective code of 
social ethics, creations of a social intelli- 
gence, and weighed in the balance of scien- 
tific analysis against contemporary collec- 
tive needs? 

This problem of the objectives of social 
planning again is a peculiarly difficult one 
in the United States. Our history has 
bequeathed us with a racial, religious, and 
cultural heterogeneity far beyond that of 
any other large nation of modern times. 
The significance of this for social planning 
is obvious—it makes difficult those agree- 
ments which are the essence of planning. 
A number of years ago, Professor Ross 
wrote pertinently of the effect of hetero- 
geneity on the soul of society. He said: 

In a society governed from outside or above— 
Egypt, for example, the introduction of strangers, 
provided they are law-abiding and industrious, may 
do no harm. But a democratic society, in which 
government, laws and moral standards are the out- 
come of common understanding, suffers as it becomes 
more heterogeneous in composition. The unworthy 
are able to slip into power because groups of worthy 
citizens are pulling different ways. When a people 
is so like-minded politically that fundamentals are 
taken for granted, it is ready to tackle new questions 
as they come up. But if it admits to citizenship 
myriads of strangers who insist on threshing over 
again old straw—the relation of church to state, of 
church to school, of state to parent, of law to the 
liquor trade—tripe sheaves ready to yield the wheat 
of wisdom under the flails of discussion lie untouched. 
Pressing questions—public hygiene, conservation, the 
control of monopoly, the protection of labor—go 
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to the foot of the docket and public interests are not 
looked after.® 

One concrete example, of particular 
pertinence to a discussion of social plan- 
ning, would be the relation of one very 
large religious group to the problem of a 
planned population policy. 

In conclusion, may I say what I hope 
has been obvious to many of you: that I 
have been leaning over backward in the 
foregoing discussion. To me social plan- 
ning is a truly great and grand concept— 
the inevitable goal of the social sciences. 
If we cannot plan, social science is but a 
dilletante exercise; if we will not plan, 
social misery is the inevitable accompani- 
ment of social change. What concerns 
me about social planning is not any ques- 
tion of its inherent soundness, but the 
possibility of its ill advised abuse. What 
I fear is that its passing fashion may mean 
its future ignominy; that its too ready 


%E. A. Ross, Principles of Sociology, The Century 
Company, New York, 1920, p. 16. 


THE FARM SITUATION 


HE socio-economic approach to the 
planning of the Mississippi Valley 
Region—an area that has _ been 
characterized as the bread-basket of Amer- 
ica—would seemingly focus primarily 
upon the social significance of our agricul- 
tural economy. We are well aware of the 
agricultural surplus of the depression 
years. We are perhaps not so aware that 
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acceptance and misguided application 
today may discredit it tomorrow. Per- 
sonally, I had rather wager my store of 
social hope on the tortoise of slow and 
cautious planning rather than on the wild 
eyed hare of immediate social action. 

One further word. Whatever the extent 
to which a planned program and procedure 
will serve as the blue print of the society 
of the morrow, let it be hoped that the 
disciplines enforcing it will be self- 
imposed, representing the free choice of 
an enlightened and participating citizenry. 
Recourse to any other method is but to 
substitute for the tyranny of planlessness 
the greater one of detailed coercion. Con- 
formity delighteth the autocrat and the 
centralized administrator, but if its price 
is the enshrinement of mediocrity, the 
inevitable outcome is social bankruptcy. 
Social planning may be the alternative to 
social chaos; but to plan wisely through 
intelligent codperation is the alternative 
to ultimate social ruin. 






this overproduction in basic agricultural 
products has been not only nation-wide 
but world-wide, and has been evident not 
merely since the depression but at least for 
the last ten years. A recent study by 
V. P. Timoshenko of the University of 
Michigan, entitled World Agriculture and 
the Depression, reveals that world stocks 
of certain basic agricultural products 
including cotton and wheat, our chief 
export items, and sugar, rubber, silk, 
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coffee and tea, our import items, have 


much more than doubled during the past | 


decade, whereas world prices of these 
same commodities have shrunk to about 
one quarter of their level at the beginning 
of the decade. 

In the face of a general world-wide 
decline in the rate of population increase, 
apart from the Orient where purchasing 
power is correspondingly low, and the 
more or less rapid approach of the indus- 
trialized nations of the urban West to a 
stationary population, if not indeed to an 
actual declining one, as the recent studies 
by R. Kuczynski of the Brookings Institu- 
tion would reveal, any further pronounced 
expansion of the farmer's production, the 
demand for whose commodities is rela- 
tively inelastic, would constitute but a 
waste of resources. This is particularly 
true in America, at least until that day 
when the standards of living of the Orient, 
our most likely agricultural export mar- 
ket, which is a civilization of rice and 
cotton, are elevated more nearly to those 
of the West, a civilization of wheat and 
iron. 

Apart from the curtailment in world 
markets for American agricultural exports, 
the future of farming in this country is 
affected by the possibilities inherent in 
the mechanization of agriculture. Secre- 
tary Wallace estimated some time ago 
that, in Iowa, nine-tenths of the present 
farm labor could be replaced with ma- 
chinery without cutting down total pro- 
duction. Agricultural economists are 
aware that the full food and clothing 
needs of the nation can be met by having 
but 15 per cent of our population on the 
farms instead of the present 25 per cent. 
In fact, it has been claimed that we can 
get along with a farm population of 
8,000,000 or 9,000,000 people, which 
would reduce the present farm population 
to less than one-third. Is it true, there- 


fore, that the only possible solution of our 
farm problem is “‘fewer farmers on fewer 
and better farms’’?! 

Even before the agricultural depression, 
nearly three-fifths of all farms were con- 
sidered below the size that proves most 
profitable. On the other hand, studies of 
large-scale versus small-scale farming seem- 
ingly give no universal economic advantage 
to one system over the other from the 
standpoint of agricultural production and 
returns. The pros and cons of the two 
systems have been well summarized, with- 
out necessarily concluding the matter, 
however, in Chapter 7 of Volume I of the 
Systematic Source Book in Rural Sociology by 
Sorokin, Zimmerman, and Galpin. Under 
certain conditions one system may be said 
to have the advantage over the other, but 
in general these authors are far from 
according to large-scale agriculture any 
uniform advantages. At the same time 
it is to be observed that the contemporary 
overproduction in agricultural commodi- 
ties has occurred under a small-scale farm- 
ing economy in contrast to any large- 
scale one, and during a period when the 
trend in central Europe has been toward 
the breaking up of large landed estates. 
Our agricultural surplus has been a con- 
comitant of that more nearly universal 
form of land cultivation characterized by 
Sombart as “peasant economy’’—a ‘‘peas- 
ant’’ being any form of individual farm 
operator who himself follows the plow. 

Even though economic forces may be 
impelling society to a more pronounced in- 
dustrialization of agriculture, any techno- 
logical and economic advantages accruing 
thereby are seemingly in opposition to 
those social factors deemed vital to present- 
day rural organization. This was forcibly 
expressed in an editorial in a leading farm 
journal a few years ago. ‘‘Particularly, 


1 Lyman Bryson, ‘‘Can the Farmer Be Saved?" 
Survey Graphic, August 1934. 
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diversified farming does not lend itself to 


the methods of the corporation. But 
even if it were efficient, corporation farm- 
ing would still be socially undesirable. 
We need the family farm. We need the 
social qualities it generates.’’” 

Clearly the problem is not so simple, 
since farming is not only a means of 


livelihood and a business to the extent 
| that it is commercialized; it is also a way 


of life. In other words, many, if not 
most, farmers are pursuing farming be- 
cause they like the calling; they are 
literally born to like it, since agriculture 
recruits only about 10 per cent of its 
operators from outside occupations. Fur- 
thermore, the problem of reducing our 
farm population in turn but intensifies 
the problem of employing those leaving 
the farm in industry or in other more 
urban pursuits. 

Hence it would seem that, first of all, 
projects having to do with the relative 
socio-economic merits of large-scale versus 
small-(subsistence) and medium-scale 
farming should be undertaken, for the 
purpose of ascertaining possible norms of 
the most socially and economically desir- 
able farming units in the various pro- 
nounced types of farming areas throughout 
the region. Furthermore, it might prove 
sociologically desirable and worth while 
to secure from field studies a consensus of 
representative farming opinion through- 
out this territory as to the social prefer- 
ances of farmers as to sizes of farms and 
the general modus operandi of farming, 
which opinions would supplement the 
studies of agricultural economists, farm 
management specialists, and rural sociol- 
ogists. 


DISTRIBUTION OF INDUSTRY 


Second only to the problem of planning 
for the best forms of farming and of farm 


? Wallace's Farmer, March 9, 1928. 
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life in the Mississippi Valley is that of 
ascertaining the factors on which an 
equitable and economic distribution of 
industry may be based. Nationally 
speaking, there are, of: course, most 
pronounced trends toward the integration 
of industry. According to Berle and 
Means in The Modern Corporation and 
Private Property, 200 big companies in 
1930 controlled 49.2 per cent of all non- 
banking corporate wealth, while the 
remaining half was owned by more than 
300,000 smaller companies. On the other 
hand, it is not necessarily the large cor- 
poration that makes consistently the 
greatest earnings. A study* of the earn- 
ing records of 1130 companies over a 
period of 20 years, 1910 to 1929 inclusive, 
revealed that of the nine industrial 
classifications made, the highest average 
rate of earnings was found in the smallest 
size group of companies, those with 
investments below $2,000,000, in five of 
these nine classes. Although such a fact 
would favor the economies of decentral- 
ization of industry, tendencies toward 
smaller plant size do not of necessity 
involve decentralization. 

In spite of the trend toward the concen- 
tration of capital, there is, nevertheless, a 
pronounced trend toward the decentraliza- 
tion of industry, and these trends have a 
vital bearing on the community life in 
the localities affected. The extent of this 
decentralization can be ascertained by an 
analysis of the data from the Census of 
Manufactures, and from other pertinent 
studies already made in this general field. 
One important instance is the recent 
study of Rural Factory Industries, initiated 
and made by the Division of Farm Popu- 
lation and Rural Life of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and 
3H. B. Summers, ‘‘A Comparison of the Rates of 


Earnings of Large- and Small-Scale Industries,"’ 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, May 1932. 
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published as Circular No. 312 for April 
1934. 

One important conclusion from this 
study is striking as it gives further weight 
to the trend already noted favoring the 
smaller plants. Considering factories 
having plant valuations of $200,000 or 
less in 1931, the report states: ‘‘Evi- 
dently the large majority were operating 
in highly competitive fields. Yet their 
production costs and the nature of their 
products were such that these compar- 
atively small factories in rural areas had 
been able to survive, many after 20 years 
or more in operation, in the face of stiff 
competition, often with much larger and 
more highly mechanized urban factories.”’ 
This type of study might well be made in 
the Mississippi Valley region. 

An unpublished master’s thesis in sociol- 
ogy, University of Illinois, 1932, by G. E. 
Bennett, entitled “‘The Decentralization 
of Industry, a Social Ecological Study,”’ 
analyzes these trends from the standpoint 
of areas of industrial and population 
concentration and decentralization, and 
the regional shifting of manufactures, 
together with a consideration of the 
socio-economic forces making for indus- 
trial decentralization. 

As a contrast to centralization, indus- 
trial decentralization should improve liv- 
ing conditions in small towns, reduce the 
differences between the rural and urban 
elements in a population, and tend to 
eliminate some of the drawbacks of life 
in the large metropolis, by diminishing 
the cycle of congestion and the friction of 
space so evident in the industrial and 
commercial centers of our large cities. 

Increases in the number of wage earners 
in districts surrounding large cities to- 
gether with decreases in the central cities, 
along with data on the rates of increase 
and decrease in the number of wage jobs, 
are evidences of this trend. These might 


well be studied as they are manifeste 
throughout the Mississippi Valley. Fag. 
tors conditioning the relocations of jp. 
dustry within the region should } 
studied, together with the actual move. 
ment of factories or of factory units. By 
noting the size and character of comm. 
nities losing and gaining relocated plants, 
a more adequate guide to conscious plan. 
ning of factory locations is available. 

Economic factors making for industrial 
decentralization include, among others, 
increases in land values in central areas, 
developments in power and power trans- 
mission, changes and improvements in 
transportation, and various factors ip 
processing which affect the handling of 
certain materials. Social factors include 
those conditions more directly affecting 
the human element, such as the mobility 
of labor, the effectiveness of labor organi- 
zations in varying sizes of communities, 
the high cost of unemployment relief in 
cities, health conditions and neighborhood 
center advantages of living in smaller 
communities. These, in turn, might be 
studied as they focus on the Mississippi 
Valley. 

The social implications of industrial 
decentralization are portentous. Bringing 
factories nearer farms will affect the future 
of agriculture as well as industry, and in 
turn the educational and general social 
organizational policies of the communities 
concerned. In short, industrial decentral- 
ization with careful planning may be 
expected to change the social structure of 
much of society as we now have it in 
rural America. 


MEASUREMENT OF INDUSTRIAL DECENTRAL- 
IZATION 


The Bureau of the Census has divided 
the country, for the purpose of measuring 
the centralization and concentration of 
industry and population, into three divi- 
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sions:* (1) the ‘‘areas of primary concen- 
tration,’’ which include the corporate 
limits of the 93 cities of 100,000 popula- 
tion or more; (2) the ‘‘areas of secondary 
concentration,’ made up of the remainder 
of the areas of those counties within which 
the cities of 100,000 population are 


‘located, together with 47 other counties 
' belonging to what the Census Bureau 
' defines as ‘‘industrial areas;"’ and (3) “‘all 


other areas,’’ including the remainder of 


' continental United States. 


These areas and the trends manifested 
therein should be studied in reference 
Nationally 
speaking, the first two areas show more 
industrial than population concentration 


f in 1929, in that they contain a larger 
| proportion of the total wage jobs than 
they do of population. 


Approximately 
two-thirds of all factory wage jobs are 
located in these, which comprised, in 
1929, but 44 per cent of the total popula- 
lation, and which covered only 3 per cent 
of the total area of the country. Although 
these areas are characterized essentially 
as areas of concentration, there is a 
tendency toward industrial decentraliza- 
tion evidenced within them in turn. 
This is observable in the primary areas 
in so far as throughout this century there 
has been no important change in the 
percentage of the nation’s wage jobs 
localized in these, in spite of an increase of 
87.5 per cent in wage jobs for the nation 
as a whole, and an increase from 22.4 
per cent cent in 1899 to 29.6 per cent in 
1929 of the total population residing in 
these primary areas. This means that 
the number of wage jobs per 1000 popula- 
tion in these areas markedly decreased, 
from 124 in 1899 to 106 in 1929, although 
this decrease in turn was traceable as well 


‘United States Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, Location of Manufactures: 1899- 


1929, p. 29 ff. 





to shifts within occupational groups and 
the introduction of machinery. Further 
evidence of industrial decentralization 
within these primary areas is observable 
in recognizing that the share of the 10 
largest cities in the total wage jobs of 
these 93 cities fell from 56.2 per cent in 
1899 to 51.4 per cent in 1929. 

The decentralization of both population 
and of industry is further evidenced in the 
increasing proportion of the total popula- 
tion and likewise of the total number of 
wage jobs being absorbed by the regions 
around the large cities. The population 
of these areas of secondary concentration 
increased by 118.2 per cent and their 
number of wage jobs by 114.2 per cent 
from 1899 to 1929, as compared with an 
increase of 61.6 per cent in the population 
and 87.5 per cent in the number of wage 
jobs for the nation as a whole. However, 
since the growth in population and in the 
number of wage jobs in these secondary 
areas was about equal, the number of wage 
jobs per 1000 of the population remained 
nearly stationary, being 106 in 1899 and 
105 in 1929. At the same time, because 
of the drop in the primary areas as noted, 
from this standpoint of the number of 
wage jobs per 1000 of the population, the 
suburban areas ranked virtually equal with 
the primary (city) areas of concentration 
by 1929—being 105 and 106 respectively. 

Still further evidence of industrial 
decentralization is to be had by observ- 
ing that outside of the primary and 
secondary areas of concentration, the 
number of wage jobs in this century 
increased by a much larger percentage 
than did the population—78.4 per cent 
and 35.1 per cent respectively—with the 
result that the number of wage jobs per 
1000 population increased in these outside 
or ‘‘all other’’ areas from 34 to 45. 

In general, the distribution of wage 
jobs regionally by geographic divisions 
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as well as by areas of concentration 
corresponds more closely to the distribu- 
tion of population than it did 30 years 
ago. In 1899 there were 17 wage jobs 
per 1000 population in the West South 
Central Division, and 152 per 1,000 in 
New England. These two extremes were 
narrowed by 1929 to 24 and 135 respec- 
tively. At the close of the last century, 
there were but 34 factory wage jobs per 
1,000 population in the areas outside 
those of primary and secondary concen- 
tration, as compared with 124 per 1,000 
in the primary centers. By 1929 the 
population of these outlying areas had 
become more industralized, and that of the 
large industrial centers less so, the figures 
for wage jobs per 1,000 population being 
45 and 106 respectively. Hence the trend 
toward industrial decentralization and 
dispersion as a whole may be noted. 
However, regional trends vary and should 
be studied. 

The Census of Manufactures of 1929 
returned information regarding manu- 
facturing plants which were relocated 
during 1928 or 1929, apart from changes 
of location within a given incorporated 
city. Old and new locations of 287 
relocated manufacturing plants were 
noted, representing the largest 50 indus- 
tries classified in turn in 13 main groups. 
Although nearly all relocations took place 
in the four urbanized divisions—the New 
England, Middle Atlantic, the East North 
Central and the Pacific—the reported 
changes of location indicate a general 
movement away from the cities of 100,000 
population. 

More than half (58.3 per cent) of the 
total of 18,599 wage jobs in plants report- 
ing location changes were in plants which 
had been in operation in primary areas in 
1927 and were not there in 1929. Only 
27.8 per cent of the changes were in plants 
which were ljocated in primary areas in 
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1929. On the other hand, the secondary 
areas as a whole increased their propor. 
tion of wage jobs of these 287 plants from 
33.8 per cent to 44.3 per cent. This wa 
strikingly true in the secondary areas of 
the East North Central states, which 
increased their share 713 per cent. Ye 
nationally speaking, the areas outsid 
these primary and secondary centers re. 
vealed the largest total wage-job expan. 
sion as the result of relocations of these 
plants. 

The movement westward of the ‘‘center 
of manufactures’’ was greater than that 
of the ‘center of population’’ during the 
years from 1899 to1919. To the extent that 
this may be continued it indicates a geo- 
graphical distribution of industry among 
the various divisions more pronounced 
than that of population. Changes in the 
percentage of population living in the 
eastern highly industrialized divisions of 
the nation were small during the past 30 
years in comparison with the declines in 
the percentages of wage jobs located there. 
In this industrial movement westward, 
the East North Central Division increased 
its percentage of wage jobs between 1899 
and 1929 from 22.8 to 28.8 per cent of the 
nation’s total, although its proportionate 
population actually decreased slightly 
from 21 to 20.6 per cent. The West North 
Central Division was the only geographic 
division which failed to increase its 
proportion of the nation’s wage jobs 
during this period, and it maintained this 
proportion practically constant—5.6 to 
5-4 per cent. 

Trends observable in the size of indus- 
trial establishments have a bearing in this 
general analysis. The fact that the num- 
ber of manufacturing establishments in the 
United States has increased from 177,110 
in 1914 tO 210,959 in 1929, while the 
average number of wage earners pef 
establishment has remained about 40, 
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although decreasing since 1925, indicates 
the addition of relatively small industrial 
plants. According to Census data, the 
average number of wage earners per 
establishment slightly diminished be- 
tween 1919 and 1925 in cities Over 250,000, 
and more so in cities between 100,000 and 
150,000. These two groups averaged 
respectively in 1925, 35.1 and 56.7. On 
the other hand, communities under 100- 
ooo increased the average number of their 
From 
1919 to 1925 the gain in average for all 
places under 25,000 was from 31 to 42.3. 
A study made by the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce in 1927 on branch plant 
establishment and location indicated that 
the largest number of branches employed 
from 11 to 25 wage earners. 


IMPLICATIONS OF DECENTRALIZATION 


The implications of these decentraliza- 
tion trends, as they in turn have a funda- 
mental bearing on the problems of our 
forthcoming planned society, are only too 
obvious. They are, however, aptly ex- 
pressed in the following statement quoted 
from a paper entitled ‘‘Dissolving of 
Concentrated Industries," by Harold V. 
Coes, presented at the annual meeting of 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, December, 1932. 

When we realize the fundamental relationship 
between the support of workers from the land and 
from industry, or, as Mr. Ford puts it, with factory 
and farm as partners or factory and suburban gardens 
as partners, then perhaps accelerated dissolution of 
concentration will take place to the lasting benefit 
of workers, employers, and society. 


Thus it is becoming increasingly appar- 
ent that the social order will be best 
served by processes which will better 
integrate industry and agriculture, 
although the fundamental occupational 
difference will always exist between 
agriculture and non-agricultural pursuits. 
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The economic insecurity which city work- 
ers have experienced, resulting in part 
from a too complete dependence upon 
regular pay checks, has caused whole 
sections of the population to become 
temporarily dislocated and disorganized, 
and has placed upon the employed popula- 
tion and tax payers burdens greater than 
their resources can sustain. A_ better 
balancing of the rural and urban popula- 
tions should not only heip to remedy the 
problems of the unemployed in our con- 
gested cities, but also help to check the 
normal surplus of farm labor produced by 
agricultural mechanization from migrat- 
ing to the larger cities. 

In view of the increasing amount of 
machine-made leisure available to present 
generations, the organization of leisure 
time pursuits becomes as important as the 
proper provision for working surround- 
ings. Adequate provisions for recreation 
are not available to the masses of working 
people in congested areas. From a move- 
ment of factories to towns in agrarian 
areas a much better balanced living 
among employees can be planned for, 
with more mental vigor and better health 
as the natural results of more wholesome 
living conditions. The organization of 
leisure will likewise involve plans for 
more adequate adult education. 

The diffusion of industry should pro- 
mote a more adequate distribution of the 
wages paid to labor, both factory and 
farm labor. This, together with the 
steadiness of employment, are basic fac- 
tors in consolidating popular contentment 
and assuring the security of a more just 
economic system. 

Any invasion of agricultural sections 
by industry is bound to effect changes in 
the social organization and attitudes of 
the people already in these sections. 
Rural areas will become more urbanized 
in their thinking and acting. In turn, 
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the invading industrial population will 
become more sanely ruralized in their 
outlooks. Social institutions will be 
affected correspondingly. Hence, this 
process of ‘‘rurbanization’’ as character- 
ized by Sorokin and Zimmerman in their 
Principles of Rural-Urban Sociology, if prop- 
erly guided, will tend to integrate these 
two primary cultures to their mutual 
advantage. 

Any plan or process which will tend to 
bring the industrial and agricultural 
elements of a region more closely together 
will be reflected politically. A reduction 
of the agrarian representation in legis- 
lative bodies will have its influence on 
future legislation. The diffusion and 
dispersion of industry will tend to reduce 
sectional differences on such fundamental 


issues as the tariff, public utility reguls. 
tion, labor legislation and organization, 
social insurance, immigration, and rag 
problems. Political units themselves cay 
be more readily adapted to the demand; 
of the new machine age. 

Finally, with the toning down of th 
more radical tendencies in urban thought, 
and the stimulation to new outlooks of the 
more conservative elements of the rural 
community, a newly patterned agrico. 
industralized territory should greatly 
strengthen liberal thoughts and_ liberal 
movements, which in turn, representing 
none of the extremes of either laissez-faire 
or of dictatorial revolutions, may lk 
viewed as the soundest approach to the 
socio-economic problems of a planned 
society. 


REGIONAL AUTHORITIES THROUGH INTERSTATE 
COMPACTS 


C. HERMAN PRITCHETT 
University of Chicago 


EGIONAL planning is still in the 
trial and error stage. There have 
been so-called regional plans in 

the past, but their scope has been limited 
to metropolitan areas. A closer approach 
to regional planning has been made by 
the state planning boards set up by reason 
of the stimulation of the National Plan- 
ning Board and its successor, the National 
Resources Board, while two organizations, 
the Pacific Northwest Regional Planning 
Commission and the New England Coun- 
cil, have carried this movement into the 
interstate field.! But so far there has been 


1 National Planning Board, Final Report (Wash- 
ington, 1934), pp. 5-11; C. E. Merriam, ‘‘Planning 
Agencies in America,’’ American Political Science Re- 


view, XXIX (1935), 197-211. 


only one agency with the funds and the 
capacity and some of the power necessary 
to do a job of true regional planning in 
the United States, and that is the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. 

Congressmen from other areas have not 
been asleep, however. Projects were for- 
mulated and bills introduced in the first 
session of the Seventy-fourth Congress to 
create similar authorities for the Colum- 
bia River drainage basin, the Upper Mis- 
sissippi River Valley, the Arkansas, 
White, and Red River valleys, the Cor- 
necticut River drainage basin, the Merti- 
mack River drainage basin, and the 
Wabash and White River valleys.2 Two 


2S. 869, H. R. 4684, H. R. 3622, H. R. 4979, H.R. 
6233, and H. R. 4235. 
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REGIONAL AUTHORITIES 


other bills would have given the federal 
Bureau of Reclamation powers similar 
19 those of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
iy over the Missouri River Valley, and 
the Arkansas, Red, Ouachita, and White 
River valleys.* 

No one who has watched with approval 
the developing projects of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority can fail to support the 
purposes of these new projects. For the 
Tennessee Valley has no monopoly on the 
problems of erosion and flood control, 
improvement of navigation, conservation 
of natural resources, power development, 
and the like. The western dust storms 
have dramatized the fact that man’s un- 
wisdom and misuse of his environment 
know no sectional barriers. The reports 


of the National Resources Board and the 
Mississippi Valley Committee have pre- 
sented to the American public mind the 
necessity of abandoning national habits of 
laissez-faire exploitation and of taking 
thought for the future. 


The need, then, for active regional plan- 
ning agencies throughout the country is 
clear. But it is not clear that the example 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority need 
be slavishly followed in setting up these 
authorities, as most of the bills previously 
mentioned do. In fact, since regional 
planning is in the experimental stage, 


there is every reason for utilizing new 


forms of organization as regional planning 
projects get under way in other parts of the 
nation. The Tennessee Valley Authority 
is a federal corporation, deriving its 
powers and funds from the federal govern- 
ment. Its prestige has been so great that 
little thought has been given to any other 
type of organization. Yet it is distinctly 
possible for any regional group of states 
to set up, by means of an interstate com- 
pact, an interstate authority for the 


7H. R. 4241 and H. R. 3609. 
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purpose of dealing with their mutual 
problems. 

It is true that there are few precedents 
for interstate authorities of this type. 
Interstate compacts have -been utilized 
often and for many purposes, but in only a 
few instances have they established per- 
manent agencies or commissions for admin- 
istering the provisions or carrying out the 
purposes of the compacts. Examples of 
agencies which have been set up by com- 
pacts are the Port of New York Authority, 
the Interstate Palisades Commission, the 
Lake Champlain Bridge Commission, and 
the recently established Interstate Sanita- 
tion Commission. One of the most im- 
portant compacts of recent years, the 
Colorado River Compact, has been criti- 
cized because it made no provision for a 
directing commission.‘ 

Several of the bills previously mentioned 
did take account of the possibility of 
utilizing interstate authorities. For ex- 
ample, the bill which proposed to set up a 
federal Wabash Valley Authority author- 
ized the states of Indiana, Illinois, and 
Ohio to create, by compact, corporations 
or authorities for the purpose of building 
dams, powerhouses, or other structures. 
But there was no attempt to indicate what 
the relation of this interstate agency would 
be to the federal authority operating in 
the same valley. Consequently, the pro- 
posal deserves little attention. 

The only useful precedent for the type 
of interstate authority here proposed is 
furnished by the Port of New York 
Authority, and circumstances have made 
of that body a builder of bridges and 
tunnels rather than a planning agency for 
the New York harbor. It is the purpose 
of this study to investigate the possibility 
of setting up, by compact, interstate 
authorities with the power and ability to 


4**Legal Problems in Recent Compacts,’’ Columbia 
Law Review, XXVI (1926), 218. 
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act as true regional planning and develop- 
mental agencies. 

One preliminary question should be 
answered. It may be asked why, if there 
are certain regional problems too big for 
single states, they should not be dealt 
with by the federal government through 
agencies such as the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. There are several answers. 
Many interstate problems are not strictly 
of national concern; sanitation in New 
York harbor is an example. Other inter- 
state problems, such as the proper develop- 
ment and control of large river systems, 
are of legitimate concern to the nation; 
but there is no assurance that the federal 
government will be willing to set up 
replicas of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
on all the watersheds of the country. 
Another factor to consider is that in 
several fields the federal Constitution 
restricts the states much less narrowly 
than it does the national government. 
The Supreme Court has not yet decided 
the various constitutional questions raised 
by the activities of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. If its decision should have 
the effect of limiting seriously the powers 
of this federal agency, then there would 
be a real necessity for making use of an 
alternative form of organization, such as 
an interstate authority. 


INTERSTATE COMPACTS 


It is important to understand the 
instrument which would be used in setting 
up regional authorities. Interstate com- 
pacts are authorized in a negative way by 
Article I, section 10 of the federal Consti- 
tution, which provides: ‘‘No state shall, 
without the consent of Congress... 
enter into any agreement or compact 
with another state, or with a foreign 
power....’’ Substantially the same pro- 


vision appeared in the Articles of Con- 
federation, and the making of interstate 


compacts, while increasingly frequent in 
recent years, has been of importance 
throughout our national history. Frank- 
furter and Landis have made the following 
classification of fields of activity which 
have elicited application of the compact 
clause: 


. Boundaries and cessions of territory 

. Control and improvement of navigation 
. Penal jurisdiction 

. Uniformity of legislation 

. Interstate accounting 

. Conservation of natural resources 

. Utility regulation 

. Taxation 


on AM Sw PP 


Recent compacts and proposals for com- 
pacts show an increasing realization of 
the possibilities in this instrument.’ 
Under the leadership of commissions in 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire the 
northeastern states have advanced toward 
the establishment of minimum standards 
of labor legislation by interstate com- 
pacts. The Interstate Conference on Labor 
Compacts was called into session to con- 
sider minimum wage and child labor 
compacts, after the Supreme Court had 
killed the regulatory effect of the NRA 
codes in these fields. An interstate com- 
pact to conserve oil and gas, which 
pledged the signatory states to enact 
suitable legislation and which set up an 
advisory Interstate Oil Compact Commis- 
sion, was negotiated by the oil-producing 
states following the Supreme Court's 
adverse decision in the “‘hot oil’’ case, 
and secured congressional consent in 


5 For a general discussion of the interstate com- 
pact, see Northcutt Ely, Os/ Conservation Through 
Interstate Agreement (Washington, 1933); also First 
Report of the Massachusetts Commission on Interstate 
Compacts (1934), pp. 61-80. 

6 F. Frankfurter and J. M. Landis, ‘’The Compact 
Clause of the Constitution,’’ Yale Law Journal, 
XXXIV (1925), 695-96. 

7B.W. Patch, ‘‘Interstate Compacts,’ Editorial 
Research Reports, 1 (1935), 475-92- 
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August, 1935. A federal statute enacted 
in 1934 gives a blanket congressional con- 
sent to all compacts entered into by two 
or more states in the field of crime preven- 
tion. Further examples could be men- 
tioned. 

The best procedure for negotiating an 
interstate compact may be briefly our- 


lined: 


1. Congress authorizes the negotiation of the 
compact and outlines its purposes. 

2. The state legislatures authorize commissioners 
representing them to meet and negotiate the 
compact. 

3. The commissioners meet (under the chair- 
manship of a federal representative) to 
negotiate and sign the compact. 

4. The state legislatures ratify the compact. 

5. Congress consents to the compact. 


ORGANIZATION OF AN INTERSTATE 
AUTHORITY 


It has already been pointed out that the 
type of interstate authority here contem- 
plated is almost without precedent. The 
Port of New York Authority furnishes the 
closest analogy, and its experience will be 
utilized wherever possible in outlining 
the possible organization of this new type 
of regional planning agency. 

Control of the interstate authority 
would be vested in a board of directors 
appointed by the governors of the states 
concerned. The number of directors al- 
lowed each state would vary according to 
the number of states in the compact. 
The maximum number of directors desir- 
able is about twelve, and a smaller number 
is preferable.* The Port of New York 
Authority has twelve directors, six from 
each state, and the Interstate Sanitation 
Commission includes five members from 
each of the three states. Each state 
should have equal representation on the 


8M. E. Dimock, Government-Operated Enterprises 
in the Panama Canal Zone (Chicago, 1934), pp. 196- 


97- 


board, unless special circumstances seem 
to justify a variation from this rule. If 
at all possible, federal representatives 
should sit on the board, for reasons dis- 
cussed later. 

The board of directors, representing the 
interests of the state and federal govern- 
ments, would be the policy-forming organ 
of the authority. It would be authorized 
by the compact to take action by a major- 
ity vote. It would probably be necessary, 
however, to follow the precedent of the 
Port of New York Authority Compact, 
Article XVI of which provides: ‘*. . . no 
action of the port authority shall be 
binding ...unless a majority of the 
members from each state present at such 
meeting, but in any event at least three 
of the members from each state, shall vote 
in favor thereof."’ Such a _ provision 
obviously gives the directors from any 
one state practically a veto power over 
any proposed authority activity, and is a 
potential source of abuse and sabotage. 
It should not be included unless absolutely 
necessary to secure the adherence of states 
to the compact. 

The board of directors would select a 
chairman from outside its ranks, who 
would be the executive head of the author- 
ity. He would be in complete charge of 
the enterprise, his discretion unhampered 
except by his responsibility to the board. 
It is obvious that the success or failure of 
the project would depend upon the wisdom 
with which the chairman was chosen, but 
the potential advantages of centralized 
control clearly outweigh any other con- 
sideration. 

This plan of organization differs from 
that of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
in which the three-man board of directors 
combines policy-forming and executive 
functions. The change is made from 
necessity. Boards seldom make good 
executives. In the Tennessee Valley 
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Authority the plan is workable because 
all three directors represent the federal 
government. But in an interstate author- 
ity an executive board would have to 
include a representative from each state, 
and it would be almost hopeless to expect 
speedy and effective action from a board 
so constituted. A single executive re- 
sponsible to a policy-forming board seems 
a necessity, under the circumstances. 


FINANCING INTERSTATE AUTHORITIES 


The financing of an interstate authority 
would raise some problems. The Port of 
New York Authority has confined itself 
chiefly to self-liquidating projects. That 
Authority was empowered by the com- 
pact creating it to borrow money and to 
secure the same by bonds or by mortgages 
upon any property held or to be held by 
it. Until the Authority had an income 
from its projects, the two participating 
states advanced the necessary funds, but 
these advances are considered as loans and 
are in process of repayment. 

An interstate authority of the type here 
contemplated might find the matter of 
financing more difficult than has the Port 
of New York Authority, for it would 
probably be called upon to undertake 
many desirable social projects which 
neither immediately nor eventually would 
be income-producing. However, funds 
could be expected from several sources. 
If the authority contemplated a program 
of dam construction, aid could be expected 
from the government, for it is now the 
federal policy to bear part of the cost of 
dams not erected by the federal govern- 
ment which are of value to flood control 
and navigation. Sale of power generated 
at these dams would furnish a source of 
income, and the authority might lease 
existing federal dams for power purposes. 
Bonds could be issued against all income- 
producing properties. Appropriations 


from the general funds of the participating 
states should be contemplated, but should 
not be heavy. 

The authority could expect federal aid 
in projects which are of national concern, 
Thus the Interstate Sanitation Commis- 
sion is seeking funds from the United 
States Public Health Service. The pros- 
pect of securing federal money for regional 
development is no doubt one of the chief 
factors in the present drive for the estab- 
lishment of federal regional planning 
authorities. If it appeared that reason- 
able federal aid would be given to agencies 
set up on an interstate basis, there prob- 
ably would be more enthusiasm for this 
approach. 


RELATIONSHIP OF AN AUTHORITY TO THE 
STATES AND TO THE NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT 


The compacting states should not ham- 
per the authority by limitations and 
insufficient grants of power in the com- 
pact. A great deal can be done even under 
a limited compact, as is illustrated by the 
Port of New York Authority. In that 
case, each of the Authority's major 
construction projects has been authorized 
by acts of the legislatures, in some cases 
extending to details of financing. The 
power of condemnation is not mentioned 
in the Port Authority compact, so it must 
be granted in all the statutes authorizing 
construction. The Authority is forbidden 
to pledge the credit of either state without 
the state’s consent. Perhaps most im- 
portant of all, the compact reserves the 
right to each state to enact legislation 
giving the state governors veto power over 
the official acts of commissioners from 
their respective states, and legislation 
putting this power into effect was enacted 
by both states in 1927.° 


* Laws of New Jersey, 1927, chap. 333; Laws of 
New York, 1927, chap. 700. 
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Some of the above limitations are 
proper, but it is not believed that an 
interstate authority charged with the 
prosecution of a broad developmental 
program could function with the restricted 
powers granted the Port of New York 
Authority. The authority should have a 
status as independent as is legally possible. 
The states’ lines of control would be quite 
definite. The state governors would exer- 
cise their authority by appointment of 
directors. The governors should dis- 
tinctly not be authorized to veto individ- 
ual acts of their directors; the power to 
remove for cause is sufficient protection. 

Likewise, the state legislatures must 
have definite powers of control, both as a 
matter of public policy and to avoid the 
charge of unconstitutional delegation of 
powers. Here again the experience of 
the Port of New York Authority is valu- 
able. That Authority, when first estab- 
lished, was authorized to prepare a ‘‘com- 
prehensive plan’’ for the port of New 
York. Not until that plan had been 
adopted by the two legislatures was the 
Authority permitted to begin its active 
program. This seems a reasonable pro- 
cedure. The proposed interstate author- 
ity should have little difficulty in drawing 
up a plan for development of the area 
which would be so eminently to the 
advantage of all the states concerned that 
ratification by the legislatures could 
easily be secured. With this blanket 
authorization, the authority could pro- 
ceed to carry out the program with a 
minimum of legislative interference. Sub- 
sequent supplementary plans and projects 
would need additional legislative author- 
ization. The state legislatures would 
have as a matter of course the authority to 
request annual or special reports, to in- 
vestigate all activities of the authority, 
and to call upon the respective governors 


for resignation of directors or changes in 
authority policy. 

Relationship of the authority to other 
State agencies, such as the public utility 
commissions, needs consideration. It 
probably would be wise for the contract- 
ing states to renounce in the compact the 
control of their commissions over the 
electric rates of the authority, in case it 
intends to distribute power. The states 
of Tennessee and Alabama have taken 
action of this nature in connection with 
the Tennessee Valley Authority power 
program.'® On the other hand, the Port 
of New York Authority Compact, in 
Article VIII, specifically provides that 
the respective state public utilities com- 
missions should have the same jurisdic- 
tion over the facilities of the Port Author- 
ity as over the facilities of a private 
corporation. 

Some sort of federal control over the 
activities of interstate authorities would 
be inevitable and essential. The federal 
government would exercise influence in 
the actual drafting of the compact. The 
act of Congress authorizing the compact 
would specify the purposes to be achieved. 
When the state commissioners met to draw 
up the compact, they would be presided 
over by a federal representative who, if 
well chosen, could greatly affect the final 
form of the agreement. 

The compact should make provision for 
continuing federal influence in the affairs 
of the authority. Federal representation 
on the board of directors has already been 
mentioned. Some sort of federal control 
over the developmental plans of the 
authority would be essential, so that they 
would not be out of line with the national 
program. Projects of the authority on 
navigable streams would necessitate codp- 


10**State Taxation and Regulation of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority,’ Yale Law Journal, XLIV 


(1934), 331-33. 
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eration with the Corps of Engineers and 
possibly the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Again, the federal government could 
influence the authority by entering into 
bilateral compacts with the states. For 
example, in ratifying the Colorado River 
Compact, Congress provided that it should 
not go into effect until California had 
compacted with the United States to 
limit its water use for the benefit of the 
other basin states. In a similar fashion, 
Congress might withhold its consent to 
any compact establishing an interstate 
authority until the states concerned had 
compacted with the United States to 
accept such limitations or follow such 
procedures as the federal government 
considered it reasonable to demand. 

Federal grants-in-aid to the authority 
would furnish an effective method of 
influencing the execution of its program. 
The possibilities in this type of control 
range all the way from actual approval of 
personnel, through approval of plans and 
work, inspection, accounting require- 
ments, and promulgation of rules and 
regulations, to the requiring of reports; 
the sanction in all cases is, of course, the 
withholding of federal funds if their 
administration is not satisfactory. 

Federal control exercised along the 
lines indicated should be sufficient to 
insure competent operation of the author- 
ity and a proper regard for the national 
interest, yet not so oppressive as to prevent 
the people of the region from feeling that 
it is their own enterprise which the 
authority is conducting. 


LEGAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL PROBLEMS 


Certain legal and constitutional matters 
pertaining to authorities set up by inter- 
state compacts need to be discussed. In 
the first place, a compact, properly author- 
ized by Congress and ratified by the state 


legislatures and Congress, is a contract." 
An interstate authority resting on such a 
compact is thus on an exceedingly firm 
foundation, for the states are forbidden 
by the Constitution to pass any law 
impairing the obligation of contracts. 

Having once entered into the compact, 
then, the states are bound to fulfill its 
provisions. But suppose a state should 
violate its contract? Suppose a disgruntled 
member state should attempt to prevent 
operations of the authority within its 
borders, or refuse to make a necessary 
appropriation. How could the terms 
of the compact be enforced? 

First, it would be possible, though not 
probable, for the states not at fault to 
consider the compact at an end. Second, 
and more probably, the states would seek 
arbitration of their differences. Provision 
for such arbitration should be included in 
the compact. Article VI of the Colorado 
River Compact provides that should any 
claim or controversy arise out of the 
compact, “‘the Governors of the states 
affected, upon the request of one of them, 
shall forthwith appoint Commissioners 
with power to consider and adjust such 
claim or controversy, subject to ratifica- 
tion by the Legislatures of the States so 
affected." 

Third, and most probably, the matter 
would be settled by adjudication before 
the United States Supreme Court. There 
are several sorts of relief that the Supreme 
Court might be asked to grant against the 
offending state, and they raise different 
questions of enforcement.'? If the relief 
sought were merely to restrain the enforce- 
ment of a legislative act, then the problem 
would be the same as in the case of any 
unconstitutional state legislation. But 


" Green v. Biddle, 21 U. S. 1 (1823); Virginia v. 
Tennessee, 148 U. S. 503 (1893). 

122W.W. Willoughby, The Constitutional Law of 
the United States (New York, 1929), chap. 79. 
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it is more probable that the relief requested 
would be specific performance or a money 
judgment. Taking the first possibility, 
if the performance sought consisted in 
action by individual state officers, the 
court would enforce its orders by injunc- 
tions, disregard of which would be 
followed by proceedings in contempt. 
But if execution of the Supreme Court's 
judgment required the passage of a law by 
a state legislature, the problem is differ- 
ent. Action of this nature was demanded 
of the court by the state of Virginia when 
West Virginia refused to pay a judgment 
granted against her.’* The court was 
spared the necessity of deciding whether 
its powers extended to that point by a 
change in West Virginia's attitude. How- 
ever, the Supreme Court is extremely 
unlikely to invade legislative discretion by 
requiring the enactment of specific legis- 
lation. 

As for the second possibility, it is settled 
that the Supreme Court will grant a 
money judgment against a state.’ But 
there has been no decision as to what 
form of coercion may be applied in order 
to secure its enforcement. This whole 
matter of the power of the Supreme 
Court to enforce its judgments against a 
state is clouded by the fact that no state 
has ever persisted in a refusal to obey a 
decree rendered against it by the court. 
The improbability of any such state 
action in the future makes further discus- 
sion of the point unnecessary. 

The compact should attempt so far as 
possible to forestall disagreements among 
member states. For instance, some pro- 
cedure for amendment should be written 
into the compact. Likewise, a legal 
procedure for terminating the compact 
should be provided. The latter process 

13 Virginia v. West Virginia, 246 U. S. 565 (1917). 

4 Virginia v. West Virginia, 238 U. S. 202 (1915); 
South Dakota v. North Carolina, 192 U. S. 286 (1904). 


should be difficult. The Interstate Oil 
Compact allows any state to withdraw 
upon sixty days’ notice, but a more 
practicable provision is that contained in 
Article X of the Colorado River Compact: 
‘This compact may be terminated at any 
time by the unanimous agreement of the 
signatory States.”’ 

There appear to be no insuperable con- 
stitutional obstacles, state or federal, in 
the path of an interstate authority and its 
activities as here outlined. The experi- 
ence of the Port of New York Authority 
furnishes support for this view. When 
that agency was first established, the city 
of New York sought an injunction in the 
New York Supreme Court to restrain its 
operation.'"® It was alleged that the 
legislation establishing the Authority 
violated the federal Constitution in the 
following respects: that it denied to the 
city of New York and its people the equal 
protection of the laws guaranteed by the 
Fourteenth Amendment; that it was an 
attempt to regulate foreign and interstate 
commerce passing through the port of 
New York, in violation of the commerce 
clause; that it was an attempt to enter 
into a commercial treaty or alliance with 
the state of New Jersey; and that it sought 
to create an unauthorized quasi-political 
subdivision of the United States. The 
court found these allegations scarcely 
deserving of answer. 

In the type of interstate agency here 
proposed, none of the constitutional 
objections urged against the Port Author- 
ity needs consideration except the one 
involving the commerce clause. The in- 
terstate authority, for example, might be 
engaged in regulating electric rates in 
interstate commerce. This would not 
be unconstitutional, however, if Congress 
had consented to such an exercise of power 

18 City of New York v. Willcox, 189 N. Y. Sup. 724» 
115 Misc. 351 (1921). 
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in approving the compact, for Congress 
may select the means through which it 
exercises its powers.'® 

There would be no doubt of the power 
of the federal government to lease its dams 
to the authority for power purposes; the 
offers of Henry Ford and other private 
corporations to lease Wilson Dam may be 
recalled. Again, the legality of federal 
grants-in-aid to the authority is not likely 
to be questioned, for the spending power 
of Congress has been broadly construed!” 
The codperation of federal agents or 
agencies with the authority can be pro- 
vided for legally in the compact. The 
legality of requiring states to accept 
certain limitations on their powers before 
Congress consents to the compact has been 
established by the limitation imposed on 
California’s water use. 

There appears to be no reason why an 
interstate authority of the type here pre- 
sented should not be able to meet state 
tests of constitutionality. Of course, it 
is possible that individual state constitu- 
tions may contain obstructing provisions, 
but such cases could be solved by amend- 
ment. Here only general constitutional 
principles can be considered. In the Port 
Authority case previously mentioned, it 
was alleged that by setting up the Author- 
ity the New York legislature had sur- 
rendered its sovereignty, or some part of 
it, to New Jersey, and had delegated 
exclusive legislative functions of the 
state of New York to New Jersey or to 
Congress. The court refused to sustain 
either charge. 

The surrender of sovereignty argument 

16 McCulloch v. Maryland, 4 Wheat. 316 (1819); 


see also F. C. Wilson, ‘Interstate Compacts under the 
Constitution,’’ American Bar Association Reports, 
LVII (2932), 747. 

17 Massachusetts v. Mellon, Frothingham v. Mellon, 
262 U. S. 447 (1923). See also E. S. Corwin, The 
Twilight of the Supreme Court (New Haven, 1934), 
chap. IV. 


would probably be considered equally 
untenable in the case of the proposed inter- 
state authority. States have surrendered 
jurisdiction over areas within their bound- 
aries in the past without impairing their 
sovereignty. The New York-New Jersey 
compact of 1833, for example, granted 
New York exclusive jurisdiction over 
New Jersey's half of the Hudson River 
and New York Bay. 

The charge that an interstate authority 
would involve an unconstitutional dele- 
gation of powers by the state legislatures 
is more serious, but it is believed that 
it could be avoided by following the 
procedure previously mentioned. The 
authority would be directed to draw up a 
comprehensive plan for the region, which 
would be presented to the state legisla- 
tures. Once accepted by them, this plan 
would constitute the charter and author- 
ization of the authority's activities, and 
would permit it to proceed comparatively 
untrammeled by further legislative direc- 
tion. 

The experience of the Port of New York 
Authority has settled the fact that an 
interstate authority may act as a municipal 
agency within the compacting states. 
Likewise, there has been no challenge to 
the power of eminent domain exercised 
by that Authority, nor to its right to issue 
bonds. 


CONCLUSION 


There are certain regions in the United 
States which seem eminently fitted for 
the establishment of interstate authori- 
ties. Of these the Columbia River Basin 
is outstanding. The power projects at 
Grand Coulee and Bonneville presage a 
regional development that will need 
forethought and planning. The people 
in that area have a high level of political 
intelligence, and the tradition of codpera- 
tion is well developed. Since efforts to 
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have the federal government set up an 
authority for that region have thus far 
met with no success, consideration might 
well be given to an interstate authority. 

Of course, interstate authorities can be 
employed advantageously in fields other 
than the development of river systems. 
The recent compacts dealing with sanita- 
tion and oil control show some of the 
possibilities. Each of these compacts 
recognized the desirability of setting up 
some permanent agency to further the 
purposes of the compact, and commissions 
with rather limited powers were estab- 
lished. If more ambitious schemes were 
projected along these lines, interstate 
authorities would almost certainly be 
used. 

Probably the most serious objection 
that will be urged against this proposal 
for the creation of interstate authorities is 
that it is far too optimistic concerning the 
possibility of concerted and enlightened 
action by the states. The state govern- 
ments will be pictured as refusing to give 
up sufficient powers to the new agency, 
hamstringing its operations, demanding 
unfair advantages, or loading it down with 
political appointees. No one can deny 
that these and other dangers exist. But 
there are also patronage problems, sec- 
tional jealousies, and legislative bicker- 
ings in the federal government. Political 
instrumentalities are imperfect agencies 
of social intervention, but they must be 
used, for the dangers of inaction are 
infinitely more serious. 

Here, then, is the case for regional 
authorities organized on an interstate 
basis. Undoubtedly it was necessary for 
the federal government to lead off in 
exploiting the possibilities in this field, 
for it can move more quickly, more 
effectively, and more dramatically than 
can the states. But now the possibilities 
in such action have filtered into the 


national consciousness. Experience has 
taught that a federal agency runs into 
difficulties in dealing with local problems. 
The Tennessee Valley Authority has 
learned the danger of being regarded as an 
“‘outside’’ organization, and the hostility 
which is aroused in consequence. It is 
probable that an agency with more local 
roots would allay such antagonism. 
Moreover, the reorganization, develop- 
ment, and planning of a region, when 
imposed from above, are less likely to be 
of permanent value than when born of 
local understanding and integrated with 
local experience. There is also the very 
practical point that even with a federal 
agency, the execution of its program 
depends largely upon the codperation of 
state and local governments. A hostile 
state legislature can nullify much of the 
program of a federal planning agency. 
This proposal for the establishment of 
interstate authorities will not be favored 
by those who have despaired of the 
American state as a political and adminis- 
trative mechanism, and have come to feel 
that the federal government is the only 
political instrumentality competent for 
social and economic intervention in mod- 
ern society. It will perhaps be considered 
more kindly by those who believe that 
the roots of democratic government lie 
in a sense of participation primarily 
developed by local self-government—by 
those who are willing to move a little 
more slowly if they can in the process 
change the thinking of the people and 
make the advance a more permanent one. 
The menace of a vast bureaucracy in 
Washington has been overdrawn by those 
with selfish interests to serve. But it is 
possible to take a sensible view of the 
problem of overcentralization, and to 
urge that regional problems be handled 
on a regional basis. The region has 
remained largely unused in the United 
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States because of a lack of political in- 
ventiveness and a hesitation to strike into 
unaccustomed territory. The false dual- 
ism of state and nation has resulted in 
throwing upon the federal government all 
problems too big for the states. The 
establishment of regional mechanisms 


would serve to counterbalance this process, 
and to promote a rational distribution of 
functions among the public agencies 
of this country. Regional authorities 
through interstate compacts are clearly 
indicated as the next field for experi- 
mentation in regional planning. 


THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION 
Social Science Program for 1934 


In commenting upon the activities of the Foundation during 1934, President Max Mason — 


sized—especially that “‘decisions reached durin 
future bring increased emphasis on special fie 


definite and clearly recognized needs." 


the year 1934 as to program in the immediate 
s, and on realistic research designed to meet 


With particular reference to the social sciences, Dr. Mason said, ‘‘In the field of social science 
aid will be given for objective studies on selected problems of realistic importance in social 
control, through the methods of direct factual study, training of personnel, andbasic research. 
In many such fields, the work is beset with great difficulties, but the stakes are so large that their 
attainment is worthy of tremendous effort. International relations form a case in point. Ob- 
jective studies in the problems relating to economic security will be fostered, both those relating 
to the business cycle and those arising from attempts to ameliorate the effects upon the individual 
of economic instability. A third general field of interest will be that of public administration. 
The field of criminology presents problems for combined attack from the angle of the behavior 
problems of the individual and problems of public administration. 


Of a total of $12,679,775 contributed — 


1534 by the Rockefeller Foundation, $1,164,690 


was appropriated for the social sciences. Information Service summarizes these socali science 


grants as follows: 


In the field of economic planning and control an ae was made to the University 


of Pennsylvania for the Industrial Research Department o 


Commerce. 


the Wharton School of Finance and 


Appropriations in the field of international relations included interim grants to the Foreign 
Policy Association for the support of its Research Department; to the American Geographical 
Society for the completion of its Millionth Map of Hispanic America, and to the American 
Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations for its general expenses. All of these projects had 
received assistance in 1933. An additional grant was made to the Foreign Policy Association for 


a study of Cuban economic and social conditions. 


The largest grant in the field of community organization and planning went to the Welfare 
Council of New York City which received $75,000 for the budget of its Research Bureau. Other 
appropriations were made to the New Hampshire Foundation and the Community Council of 


Philadelphia for their research programs. 


Appropriations for work outside the fields of international relations and community planning 
included support of institutional centers for research and advanced training. The following 
institutions received grants during the year: Institute for Research in the Social Sciences at the 
University of Virginia, the American University of Beirut, Yenching and Nankai universities, 
both in China, and the universities of Chicago, Stockholm, Oxford and Paris. Several schools 
of social work continued to receive assistance from the Foundation under its former program, 
new grants being made to the School of Applied Social Sciences of Western Reserve obeadley 
and to the School of Social Service Administration of the University of Chicago. Although 
the Foundation plans to withdraw from the field of cultural anthropology, it made new grants 
to institutions which had been recipients of previous appropriations: Columbia University, 
Tulane University, and the University of Chicago. 

In addition to the program in the social sciences mentioned above, appropriations amounting 
to $525,500 were made in connection with emergency grants in support of (1) Studies providing 
for concurrent recording and appraisal of procedures in important sections of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s recovery, relief and reconstruction programs; and (2.) Undertakings providing collabora- 
tion on the part of private agencies with programs, new in type or scale, of Federal, state, and 


local governments. 
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TEACHING AND RESEARCH IN THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 





Contributions to this Department will include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, ) 
and theories; (2) reports of special projects, working programs, conferences and meetings, and progress in any distinctive aspect 


of the field; (3) special results of srudy and research. 


GLEOTLESTLE STL EGIAEO 


DOES IT COST LESS TO LIVE IN THE SOUTH? 
WILLIAM F. OGBURN 


University of Chicago 


T IS often assumed that it costs much 
less to live in the South, than in any 
other section of the country. But 

this is a popular belief, not a scientific 
conclusion. Knowledge on this question 
is important, not only for those moving 
from one place to another, but because of 
its rdle in determining salaries and wage 
rates. Hitherto, no scientific answer has 
been given to this question 

For instance, the usual statement that 
it costs less to live in the South is based 
upon the fact that a professor or a printer 
spends less there than in the North. But 
this fact may only mean that his salary 
or wage is less in the South. If the same 
salary were received in each region, a 
year's expenditure might be the same, 
provided life in cities of the same size were 
compared and not life in a small town with 
life in a metropolis, as is usually done.! 

Another attempt to answer the question 
has been to compare in the South and in 
the North the prices of a huge basket of 


1 Another variation of this comparison of a small 
southern town with a large northern city, is that a 
person can be a bigger fish in a little puddle for less 
money in the South than he can be in a big puddle 
in the North. But this is comparing only one 
purchase, to wit, social status. 
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goods, all that a family needed to have.’ 
The results of such a comparison show 
little or no difference between the regions.* 
The trouble with this method, however, is 
that the goods in the basket priced are not 
used alike in both regions, hence the com- 
parisons are to that extent artificial. 
Thus, more corn bread is eaten in the 
South and more wheat bread in the West 
and East. More ice is used in the South 
and less coal. Fewer servants are used in 
the North and more mechanical appli- 
ances, and so on. 

The problem has seemed insoluble, de- 
spite the importance of the issue of les- 
sening wage differentials between regions. 
Yet, I am venturing in this paper to pre- 
sent a new line of attack. 

The idea is to use the percentage of the 
family income spent for food as an index 
of the plane of living. For the larger the 
income of a family the lower is the per- 
centage spent for food. Thus if out of a 

? Popular notions about comparative costs of living 
in different regions are frequently based on prices of 
a relatively few items, as, for instance, movie tickets, 
or weekly wages of domestic service. But there are 
many hundreds of different items or services bought 
during a year, and adequate comparisons cannot be 


based on a few. 
3 Wilson Gee, Research Barriers in the South, ch. V. 
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$1500 income in the North 4o per cent (or 
$600) was spent for food and if out of the 
same sized income in the South 30 per 
cent (or $450) was spent for food, the 
inference would then be that it costs less 
to live in the South. 

The generalization that as the income 
increases the percentage spent for food 
decreases is the most important of Engel’s 
laws; and investigators for nearly a cen- 
tury have verified it, and, I believe, have 
found no exceptions. The law however 
properly applies to families living in the 
same locality at the same time. The time 
element does not concern us but the fac- 
tor of locality does. If families of the 
same size and with the same income spend 
larger sums for food in City A than in City 
B they do so either (1) because it is cheaper 
to live in City B (i.e. food costs less) or 
(2) for other reasons. The only other 
reason that appears pertinent would be the 
greater competition of other items of the 
budget with food in City B. For instance, 
girls have been known to go without 
lunch in order to buy silk stockings. But 
the appeal of silk stockings, movies, 
radios, automobiles, and vacations are 
much the same in cities of the South as is 
cities in other parts of the nation. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that, if families of the 
same size and income spend a larger per- 
centage for food in one city than in an- 
other, it must cost more to live there. 

The chief difficulty in applying this test 
to comparisons with the South is to get 
the data. Not enough family budgets are 
collected for families with exactly the 
same income, say $1300, and exactly the 
same size, say, a husband, wife, and chil- 
dren aged 2, 5 and 11 years. Practically, 
budgets are collected from house to house 
for families of varying incomes and sizes. 
However, these data can be generalized 
into an equation showing the relationship 
between these three items; percentage 
spent for food, size of annual income, and 











TABLE I* 
; 
a8) se | § 
CITY f q x 3 & 
2-48 oe 
thousands 
PGS Se cscs ek 532 | 48 201 
Birmingham, Ala............ 528 | 37 179 
ROPER NS MGs «4016 Sone vets 520} 2 46 
RET cs 0 vac custy's $34] 24 68 
DRE, TEESE... 0.0.0 ccesanee 553 | 21 159 
Hunteville, Ala.............:} $64] 29 8 
PAGUNGR, TEXES.. .. 652060000. 553 | 35 138 
Dibwipuis, Tenn.............. 486 | 35 162 
Maciden, Miss............... 564 | 23 23 
New Orleans, La.............] 560] 42 387 
Oklahoma City, Okla........ $23 | 34 g1 
PM PRs cscciccsensceel $881 G0 172 
Winston-Salem, N.C......... 520 | 20 48 
Baltimore, Md............... 550 | 60 734 
Boston, Mass;............++- §93 | 160 | 748 
Bridgeport, Conn............ 520 | 44 144 
0 rrr errr g11 | 20 9 
DES Ee aig clas e's svep seas 508 | 83 507 
eee §32 | 35 2 
Cincinnati, Ohio.............| 529 | 86 401 
Sas 5 xesincheinwes od 528 | 120 [2,702 
Cleveland, Ohio............. 519 | 89 797 
Columbus, Ohio.............| 516 | 75 237 
PEE ERS cach cp svseeecay §I1 | 23 34 
WOMEN BND, 5 oceic sve ce oc o's 512 | 78 994 
eee 599 | 48 120 
Indianapolis, Ind............. 510 | 45 314 
ICES By xian ade endcos $47 | 33 Il 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas City, ) nauk) om 533) 9% #5 
Lawrence, Mass.............. 602 | 32 94 
Manchester, N. H............ 564 | 41 78 

















* The second column shows the amount in dollars 
spent for food by families of husband, wife, and three 
children aged 2, 5, 11 years with an annual income 
of $1300. The third column lists the number of 
budgets taken in each city, and the last column 
records the population of each city in 1920, the digits 
for the thousands being omitted. There were too few 
cities to classify and compare by size; but it can be 
seen from the table that for cities of this size there 
is no correlation by size and amount spent for food. 
The coefficient of correlation by rank was only +.05. 
These data are further discussed in W. F. Ogburn's 
"A Study of Food Costs in Various Cities,’’ Monthly 
Labor Review, August 1919, from which the above 
items were taken. 
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TABLE I—Concluded 








: a te Zz 
ao | of Hy 
cITY z & a8 4 
es | g6 | pa 
2 pm ee. 
< z a 
thousands 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
St. me prs db cuesees 481 | 101 615 
ou. a) A SE 564 | 46 415 
de tes dl € | da err 597 | 151 |5,620 
Eee so Pia pki h 09065404) 511 | 28 6 
i Iphia, Pa. 
soorenyngl ; hvcanee ane’ 555 | 86 |1,940 
Pictsbargn, Pa... .cccccesses 559 | 8 588 
Portland, Maine............. 564 | 38 69 
Providence, B. 1. ........6000. $47} 50 | 238 
EE se ccicastivecess) Sa Sk 15 
St. Louis, Mo. 
East St. Louis, in) Shek utes a | 
SEO so cken epsieaseves 550 | 62 138 
WPTMOMNRG Ns Biss scabs te css 534 | 69 172 
Virginia, Minn............... 532 | 18 14 
Westheld, Mass.............. 547 | 29 19 
a EE eee §23 | 29 72 














size of family. Such equations for differ- 
ent cities enable one to find out what per- 
centage is spent for food in each city when 
the amount of income and family size are 
exactly the same. 

The most recent extensive data on fam- 
ily budgets of the different sections of the 
United States were collected in 1918-19 by 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Equations of the type described in the 
preceding paragraph have been constructed 
with these data for each of 13 cities of the 
South and for each of 33 cities of other 
parts of the country. (See TableI.) From 
these equations it has been figured what 
food costs a family of husband, wife, aad 
three children, aged, 2, 7, 11 years with an 
annual income of $1300. For all the thir- 
teen southern cities the average (arith- 
metic mean) cost of food for families of 
this size and with this income was $537 
with an error of $7. For all of the 33 
cities in other regions than the South the 
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mean cost was $540 with an error of $5. 
These data show no significant difference 
between the South and the rest of the 
United States when the arithmetic mean is 
used for the comparison. If the median 
be chosen as the type of average with 
which to make the comparison, the 
amounts spent for food become $543 in 
the South and $537 in the other regions in- 
dicating that it costs more to live in the 
South not less. If a weighted arithmetic 


FOOD COSTS 





a 
$490 510 530 550 570 
SOUTHERN CITIES 











$490 510 530 550 570 590 610 
OTHER US. CITIES 
--- MEAN —~———MEDIAN 


mean is used the figures last quoted are the 
same but reversed. 

The maximum difference between the 
South and the other regions in the food 
bill by any of these tests is only $6, one 
way or the other. This is a negligible 
difference in comparison with the error. 
It means a difference of only four-tenths of 
one per cent, in percentages of incomes 
spent for food. 


In order that the reader may see as fully 
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as possible how the comparison based on 
his test of Engel’s law works out, the 
frequency distributions of the food costs 
for the cities of the regions compared are 
shown in the accompanying chart. This 
chart shows how very much alike the two 
regions are in this test. 

In conclusion then this investigation 
does not show that it is cheaper to live in 


the South, but rather that the costs are 
the same in the South as in the rest of the 
United States. We infer then that the 
popular opinion that it is cheaper to live 
in the South is based upon false compari- 
sons or unsatisfactory concepts. If a 
laborer spends less in the South than in 
the North, it is because he gets less wages 
and not because it costs less to live there. 


THE IMPLICATIONS OF CERTAIN POPULATION CONCEPTS! 


BERNARD D. KARPINOS 


State University of Iowa 


ERTAIN concepts appearing fre- 
quently in the literature on popu- 
lation have been so_ generally 

misunderstood and misused, even by some 
of the outstanding students of population 
problems,’ that a special effort to clarify 
them and to determine their place in the 
study of population seems in order at this 
time. The timeliness of such an effort is 
particularly emphasized by the fact that 
population studies are being undertaken 
by almost every State Planning Board, and 
any possible avoidance of potential con- 
fusion and inconsistency is obviously of 
great importance. 

There are three ways in which misun- 
derstanding and confusion with reference 
to these concepts frequently arise: (1) by 
attributing to some of these concepts 
meanings they do not possess; (2) by mis- 
interpreting other concepts so that they 
become meaningless; (3,) by assuming that 
some of these ideal or abstract concepts 


1 The author is greatly indebted to Dr. E. B. 
Reuter and especially to Professor C. W. Hart for 
their kind assistance in the preparation of this paper. 

2 See: Quarterly Review of Biology, March 1933, 
pp. 121-123, a book review of Kuczynski's Fertility 
and Reproduction. 


refer to entities that have a real existence 
and, on the basis of this assumption, draw- 
ing unwarranted inferences with reference 
to reality.® 

In order to clarify these concepts, it is 
proposed in this paper to indicate their 
meanings and their implications not 
merely by abstract statement but by 
demonstration of their proper use through 
analysis of specific population data. After 
a brief examination of the simple concepts, 
birth rate and death rate, which strange as 
it may seem, are misunderstood—at least 
in their implications—not less than the 
more complex concepts, attention will be 
given to the widely misconceived terms, 
gross reproduction rate, net reproduction rate, 
and true rate of natural increase. An under- 
standing of these concepts will then make 
possible clarification of the concepts, Sta- 
bilized population, stationary population, cor- 
rected birth rate, and corrected death rate. 


I 


It is a well-known fact that the birth 
rate is a function, not only of the fertility 
§ Misunderstanding and misuse of the terms stabi- 


lized population and stationary population, especially, 
result from erroneous thinking of this third sort. 
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of the population, but also of its age com- 
position, yet this rate is usually taken as 
a measure of fertility per se. Populations 
of equal fertility but of different age dis- 
tributions will differ in their birth rates. 
In fact, one population may have a fer- 


In Table I are calculated the birth rates 
for two hypothetical populations, each of 
them comprising 100,000 females. In the 
first population (column 4) the reproduc- 
tive age-groups—persons in the ages from 
10 to §4 years—include 66.0 per cent of 


TABLE I 


CompuTaTION or Birt Rates ror Two Popurations or 100,000 Femares Eacu, Dirrerrnc in Tuerr Acr- 
DISTRIBUTIONS AND MATERNITY FREQUENCIES 

















MATERNITY FREQUENCIES 
AGE GROUP (DAUGHTERS ONLY) NUMBER OF FEMALES NUMBER OF BORN DAUGHTERS 
PER 100,000 FEMALES 
X 2 3 a 5 =2X 4 7=2X5 8= 4X3 
10-14 7 7 9,§70 9,§70 .67 .67 .67 
15-19 1,863 1,863 9,100 9,100 169.53 169.53 169.53 
20-24 5695 55595 8,330 7 330 474.39 417.44 466 .06 
25-29 51926 5 826 7,500 7,000 444.45 414.82 436.95 
30-34 4,437 4,437 7,210 7,210 319.9% 319.91 319.91 
35739 2,954 2,954 7,170 7,170 211.80 211.80 211.80 
40-44 I, 107 1,107 6,370 6,370 70.52 70.§2 70.52 
45-49 125 125 $1740 $1740 7.17 7.17 7.17 
50-54 2 2 5 5040 5,040 .10 .10 10 
Total..... 22,116 21,916 66,030 64,530 1,698.54 1,611.96 1,682.71 
X5_ X5 
110,580 109, 580 























* Column 1 indicates the age groups to which the items in the other columns are related. Column 2 repre- 
sents maternity frequencies (= specific fertilities) of the corresponding groups. Thus, 1,863 is the maternity 
frequency of the 15-to-19 group; i.¢., according to this frequency, 1,863 girls are born on the average to 100,000 
females in such a group yearly. Clearly, the 9,100 females of this group (column 4) will give birth to 170 
girls yearly (column 6). The next group of 8,330 females will bear a year 474 girls (8,330 X .05695). Sum- 
ming up column 6, we find that a population of 100,000, in which the age groups between 10 and 54 make up 
66 per cent of the population, will give birth to 1,699 daughters yearly, namely, a birth rate of 16.99. The 
second population in which these groups include 64.5 per cent of the total (column 5), with the same maternity 
frequencies, will bear 1,612 daughters, giving a lower birth rate of 16.2 (column 7). The difference is due to 
the age distribution. In column 8, the birth rate is calculated for the population of the higher per cent, based 
on the smaller maternity frequencies of column 3 (compare the frequencies of the age groups 20-24 and 25-29). 
In spite of lower maternity frequencies, this population shows a birth rate of 16.8 (column 8) higher than that 
of the second population of higher fertility (column 7). This is due again to the age composition. 








tility lower than that of another popula- 
tion and still have a higher birth rate be- 
cause a larger percentage of its members are 
in the reproductive ages. Small variances 
in the age composition of populations 
may produce very noticeable differences 
in their birth rates. 


the population, while in the other (col- 
umn 5) the same age-groups include 64.5 
per cent: one and one-half per cent less 
than in the first. In the first population 
1,699 daughters are born yearly (column 
6), which means a birth rate of 17.0; 
whereas, in the other population, 1,612 
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daughters are born yearly (column 7), 
which means a birth rate of 16.1. This 
large difference of .9 (17.0-16.1) in birth 
rates is due, not to any difference in the 
average number of daughters born per 
woman throughout her life, but only to a 
difference in the relative number of women 
of child-bearing age in the two popula- 
tions: in the first population the age group 
20 to 24 is larger by one per cent, and the 
age group 25 to 29 by one-half of one per 
cent than the corresponding age groups in 
the second population (see note to Table I). 

Furthermore, even if the women of the 
first group (column 4) are less fertile than 
are those of the second, as is assumed in 
column 3, their greater relative number 
may still be sufficient to yield a signifi- 
cantly higher birth rate for this popula- 
tion as a whole: 16.8 (column 8) as com- 
pared with 16.1 for the second population. 
This difference in the fertility of the two 
groups is more than offset by the difference 
in age distribution. Hence, in examining 
birth rates due attention should be paid to 
the age composition of a population, if a 
measure of fertility per se is desired. 

The importance of taking age distribu- 
tion into account in determining the mean- 
ing or significance of a birth rate can be 
illustrated by asking what will happen in 
time to these two populations, one of 
which has a birth rate of 16.8 and the 
other, a birth rate of 16.1. Apart from 
analysis of the two populations with 
reference to age composition, it would 
appear that over a long period of time, 
the first population with its higher birth 
rate will become relatively larger than the 
second. But just the converse is true. 
The higher fertility of the second popula- 
tion, obscured by its present lower crude 
birth rate, is just sufficient to keep it ulti- 
mately from decreasing. The first popu- 
lation, notwithstanding its higher birth 


rate of 16.8, is of lower fertility and will 
in time decline. 

Obviously, the capacity for ultimate 
growth of a population cannot be deter- 
mined by reference to the prevailing birth 
rate, as is frequently attempted. 

Similar analysis qualifies the meaning 
of death rates: they too are significant 
only when considered with reference to 
age composition. If the proportion of 
the middle age groups in a population is 
relatively large, that population as a 
whole has fewer deaths and its death rate 
is lower, since the death rate, like the 
birth rate, is computed as a percentage of 
the entire population. If older people are 
relatively more numerous in a population, 
the contrary is true of its death rate: more 
deaths will take place and the death rate 
will be higher. Evidently, birth rates 
and death rates are affected in opposite 
ways by age distribution; the ‘‘crude’’ 
rate of natural increase of a population, 
measured by the excess of the birth rate 
over the death rate, is therefore doubly 
enhanced or lessened by differences in age 
distribution. 

It follows, of course, that shifts in the 
age composition will change the birth and 
death rates and the rate of natural increase 
without any change in the incidence of 
either births or deaths by age groups. If 
the population is old, it will grow younger 
and the margin between the birth and 
death rates will gradually become larger; 
and vice versa. 

Clearly, birth rates and death rates are 
changing indexes affected by the age com- 
position of the population, even if the fer- 
tility and mortality rates are kept con- 
stant; consequently, the prevailing ‘‘crude”’ 
rate of natural increase cannot serve either 
as a measure of vitality or as an index of 
future growth. 
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II 


The ultimate growth of a population de- 
pends on the existing fertilities only—no 
matter what the previling age composition 
is—and to find a measure of fertility per se 
is, hence, a matter of great importance. 
The so-called maternity frequencies, as de- 
fined by Dublin and Lotka,* provide this 
measure. The maternity frequencies, 
which correspond to Kuczynski’s specific 
fertility rates,> are calculated (usually on 
a quinquennial basis) by relating the num- 
ber of daughters born by mothers of a 
specific age to the female population of 
that age (see note to Table I. The sum 
of the maternity frequencies (specific fer- 
tilities) is called the gross reproduction 
rate; it shows the number of daughters 
born to 1,000 females who start life to- 
gether, providing all of these females live 
through the childbearing period (from 
10 to §4 years). A gross reproduction 
rate of 1,460, for instance, means that each 
1,000 women passing through the child- 
bearing period would have on the average 
1,460 girl children (ultimately a growing 
population); a gross reproduction rate of 
890 means that 1,000 women would bear 
890 girl children (undoubtedly a waning 
population). By the use of this method, 
peculiarities in the age distribution of a 
population are ruled out, and a more accu- 
rate view of what is happening to a popu- 
lation is secured than is given by the birth 
rate alone or by the familiar rate of natural 
increase. 

4 Louis I, Dublin and Alfred J. Lotka, ‘On the 
True Rate of Natural Increase,’ Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, September, 1925, pp. 305-339- 

5R.R. Kuczynski, The Balance of Births and Deaths, 
The MacMillan Company, 1928. See also by the 
same author: Fertility and Reproduction, Falcon Press, 
1932. A clear explanation of this and other terms 
used by Kuczynski is to be found in: Enid Charles, 
The Twilight of Parenthood, W. W. Norton & Company, 
New York, 1934, pp. 37-76. 


The gross reproduction rate furnishes, 
thus, a clear and simple index of vitality: 
it discloses the real facts hidden behind 
age distribution. By way of illustration, 
the gross reproduction rates of the white 
population in 1929 and 1930 for the differ- 
ent states in the Registration Area are 
tabulated in Table II. It is clearly seen 
from this table that many states are just 
able to maintain themselves, others are 
not maintaining themselves, although 
every one of them has at present a positive 
rate, obviously misleading with respect 
to the future. 

It should be remembered that the gross 
reproduction rate is based upon the as- 
sumption that all the females live through 
the child-bearing age, obviously an un- 
warranted assumption. A second index is 
therefore necessary to show the number of 
daughters that will be born to each 1,000 
females when they are subject to the pre- 
vailing mortality rates. This index is 
called by Kuczynski the net reproduction 
rate. A net reproduction rate of 1,500 
means, obviously, that at the existing fer- 
tility and mortality rates 1,000 present 
mothers are replaced by 1,500 potential 
mothers in a generation; the ratio of the 
present generation to the following one 
will apparently be 1:1.5 (the Ro, as de- 
noted by Lotka, is 1.5). A net reproduc- 
tion rate of 1,000 surely signifies that the 
rate is just sufficient to keep the population 
from declining (Ro = 1.0). A rate below 
1,000—let us say 750—means a decreasing 
nopulation (Ro = .75). 

The net reproduction rate, consequently, 
indicates a rate of increase or decrease per 
generation based on fertility and mortality 
only. However, the immediate growth 


6 For the methods used in computing the gross 
reproduction rates, as well as other rates, see: Bernard 
D. Karpinos, ‘‘A Stationary Population,"’ forthcom- 
ing in Human Biology. 
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TABLE II 





BIRTH RATES 


DEATH RATES 


RATES OF CRUDE 
NATURAL INCREASE 


GROSS REPRODUCTION 


RATES 
































STATE 
1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

IR ccs canine asses ra nbnnn 24.2 23.9 10.2 9.4 14.0 14.5 | 1,457 | 1,460 
PD oso voc scsccapsccecceses 23.4 20.3 15.8 13.8 7.6 6.5 | 1,897 | 1,188 
RL S5 oS Std as hos execs 21.0 <3.2 9.4 9.1 11.6 14.1 | 1,305 | 1,441 
ES rere ey 14.7 11.8 11.6 2.9 3.1 926 927 
Aer errr tr sere 17.5 18.1 12.4 12.7 5.1 5-4 | 1,134. | 1,200 
IR ans 0:0:6'050 86 bieaee os 17.0 17.0 11.4 10.6 5.6 6.4 | 1,030 | 1,075 
SI sa sions cssese nce sececes 17.4 18.2 12.1 12.4 5-3 5.8 | 1,142 | 1,161 
SR mS 17.8 10.8 10.6 7-4 7.2 | 1,085 | 1,031 
SENS hvac ch ba deeicasscosn st SgDW 20.3 10.0 9.8 9.6 10.§ | 1,165 | 1,204 
Ay a) ee 20.5 9.0 9.2 10.8 12.3 | 2,323. | 2,370 
SSS abs Vase ae en twice onte PRPS 16.8 11.3 10.6 5-7 6.2 988 967 
EE Peer tee TS 18.3 12.5 11.8 5.8 6.5 | 1,160 | 1,162 
ES A Sere ara 17.1 17.3 10.4 10.6 6.7 6.7 | 1,106 | 1,107 
errr SF 17.9 10.1 10.3 7-5 7.6 | 1,113 | 1,110 
ES 55 Sone cu ccs susteesesh Bee 23.4 11.1 10.4 11.2 13.0 | 1,429 | 1,493 
SS Pre eis eee bie: 19.8 9.7 9-5 10.0 10.3 | 2,139 | 1,152 
DRE avis be acesebhaguse] Cae 20.3 14.3 13.9 ‘7 6.4 
DN, i oeyh on nner ae reeesenn SPS 17.6 12.4 12.0 33 5-6 | 1,038 | 1,074 
OIOTES 6. os nas aves eninp rach. RRS 17.3 2.2. 11.5 5-3 5.8 | 1,076 | 1,073 
rrr rrr me 20.4 11.5 10.4 9.4 10.0 | 1,281 | 1,250 
IAS serra fs 18.4 10.0 9.9 8.3 8.5 | 1,144 | 1,148 
Diiesissippl.........ccccceeceees] 22.3 23.3 10.3 g.1 12.0 14.2 | 1,367 | 1,418 
| Aree re ry. ties fo 17.2 12.7 11.3 ‘9 5-9 | 1,021 | 1,027 
a sta ckadbiensd oxupis > 18.3 18.2 10.2 9.8 8.1 8.4 | 1,261 | 1,247 
CR a 6 ch d4 Nae ans iwanae 19.4 19.5 9.6 9.5 9.8 10.0 | 1,194 | 1,210 
PS ae 15.1 12.4 12.2 1.8 2.9 979 | 1,050 
New Hampshire................] 17-6 17.9 14.1 13.6 2 ay Papert 1 TF 
eer res ie 16.5 11.3 10.4 5-5 6.1 986 973 
PID Cy ka sisedna sana aany ee 28.5 15.5 15.5 12.7 13.0 | 2,062 | 2,189 
eer 17.4 17.0 12.2 I1.§ 5-2 5-5 973 949 
INS oa nicak 5505400008 oe 23.8 10.2 9.6 14.0 14.2 | 1,495 | 1,463 
rrr ee 21.5 7.8 7.8 13.8 13.7. | 1,477. | 1,473 
Cee a is aviss essa ss accet Ry Te 17.7 12.0 11.1 5.6 6.6 | 1,077 1,083 
MEE fats desk sh iGoracvcae ey MPey 18.4 8.7 7.8 9.0 10.6 | 1,039 | 1,070 
| MPS TTT ET eT eC OB 14.0 5 oe F 10.9 2.8 x 874 884 
PING 6 555i deve enae nes desh EDF 19.5 12.0 11.3 7-7 8.2 | 1,230 | 1,215 
NING 50.65 essccccespsovacd. LhoS 17.6 12.9 11.5 5.0 6.1 | 1,099 | 1,061 
PE ROPUNNOID y 6.5 vedic. vee necee] SOD £3.3. 10.1 9.8 10.8 qx.4 | 2)agt. | 1,274 
/ FRASER ee seies > ile or. 20.8 10.7 9.9 9.3 10.9 | 1,184 | 1,237 
WN Sees 5 scion cess cartaslenahe SEer 26.7 9.9 10.0 14.8 15.7 | 1,616 | 1,661 
SUPT eee, ee ee 18.7 19.3 14.8 13.0 3.9 6.3 | 1,322 | 1,333 
EE hia nap Sans bok ss ae nae 21.7 22.0 11.0 10.5 10.7 1z.§ | 3,3§2 | 2,373 
IN oo cos scccacesvetuuns 14.5 14.5 10.4 10.5 4.1 4.0 904 917 
NT UEEE 2 005 sv ov niw es nese 24.0 24.2 10.2 10.1 13.8 14.1 | 1,§33 | 1,542 
TUES cnc snecescvvcesuete 19.0 19.3 10.6 10.3 8.4 9.0 | 1,212 | 1,230 
MINER is oxios eansa pombe beess 19.6 19.3 8.8 8.7 10.8 10.6 | 1,269 | 1,252 
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of the population, as indicated above, de- 
pends also on the age distribution. A 
young population may increase for a while 
with a net reproduction rate below 1,000; 
whereas an old population may decrease 
at a net reproduction rate above 1,000. 
But if these rates remain unchanged, the 
first will ultimately decrease and the other 
increase. The net reproduction rate 
serves, thus, as an index of ultimate 
growth. 
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will be explained later in this paper, is 
merely a particular type of stable popula- 
tion, that has a reproduction rate of 1,000. 
This rate is used as an-index of reproduc- 
tive capacity; it shows the number of fu- 
ture mothers who will replace 1,000 pres- 
ent mothers at the prevailing fertility and 
mortality rates independently of the age 
factors; and thus expresses the ratio of one 
generation to another when the age dis- 
tribution factors are eliminated. It is the 
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Fic. 1. Net Repropuction Ratgs or THE Witz PopuLaTtion, BasED ON 1930 Data 


Students of population have often failed 
to make clear the meaning of the net re- 
production rate; the result has been con- 
fusion and misinterpretation. Kuczyn- 
ski, for example, defined the term as ‘‘the 
female births per female in a stationary 
population.’’’ The error here is that a 
net reproduction rate has nothing to do 
with a stationary population, which, as 


TSee: R. R. Kuczynski, Fertility and Reproduction, 
Falcon Press, New York, 1932, p. 28. See also page 
22. Italics mine. 


rate at which the population will ulti- 
mately grow. 

It is evident that, out of the 45 states for 
which the net reproduction rates were 
computed* (Table III; see also shaded 
map) seven states have rates that indicate 


® South Dakota and Texas are missing, for they 
are not included in the Registration Area, and, conse- 
quently, their proper birth statistics are not avail- 
able. Maine is excluded, though in the Registration 
Area, for its births are not classified by age of mother, 
which prevents the computation of these rates. 
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rapidly increasing populations; eleven, 
rates that indicate slightly increasing 
populations; eleven, rates that indicate 
no increase or decrease; sixteen, rates that 
indicate decreasing populations. How- 
ever, not one of them is as yet actually de- 
creasing (see Table II, columns 6 and 7). 
In the long run, however, those with net 
reproduction rates below 1,000 will de- 
crease, for the offsetting effects of the pres- 
ent age composition will be overcome. ?® 
Closely related to and derived from the 
net reproduction rate, is the so-called 
““true’’ rate of natural increase. The two 


TABLE II 


Net Repropuction Rates or THE STATES IN THE 
RecistraTion ArgA Basep on 1930 Data 





























NUMBER NET REPRODUCTION Ro’s oe 
OF STATES RATES FREQUENCY 
1 2 3 4 
I Above 1,500 1.50 I 
1 1 ,400-I ,§00 1.45 2 
5 I ,300~1 ,400 1.35 7 
4 1 y200-1, 300 1.25 Il 
7 1, 100-f, 200 1.15 18 
11 1 ,000-1 , 100 1.05 29 

10 goo~I ,000 95 39 
5 800- goo .85 44 
I 700- 800 -75 45 

5 | 





rates are essentially the same. The true 
rate is, in the same way as the net repro- 
duction rate, an index of the reproductiv- 
ity of the population, but it expresses re- 
productivity in terms of growth per year 
instead of per generation. (The net re- 
production rate may be accordingly re- 
garded as the true rate of natural increase 
per generation.) It supplies a compara- 
tive basis for measuring the reproductiv- 


* Incidentally it is worth noting that the trend 
in reproduction rates is seemingly toward rates less 
than unity, which indicate decreasing populations in 
the long run. 


ity of different populations varying in 
their age structure. 

The true rate of natural increase, desig- 
nated by ‘‘r’’, is derived on the basis of 
formulas worked out by Lotka.!® Dis- 
tinctly, if the net reproduction rate is 
1,000, (Ro = 1), the true yearly rate of 
increase is zero, for at this rate one present 
mother is replaced by exactly one in the 
future. A net reproduction rate above 
1,000 will give a positive yearly rate of 
increase, and below 1,000 a negative yearly 
rate of increase. 

To exemplify these points, five types of 
populations are analyzed here: (1) what 
would be a rapidly increasing population: 
West Virginia; (2) a slightly increasing 
population: Michigan; (3) a population of 
no increase or decrease: lowa; (4) a 
slightly decreasing population: Massa- 
chusetts; and (5) a rapidly decreasing 
population: Oregon. The net reproduc- 
tion rates!’ were found to be: 1,307 (Ro 
= 1,31) for West Virginia; 1,126 (Ro = 
1.13.) for Michigan; 1,001 (Ro = 1.00) for 
Iowa; 953 (Ro = .95) for Massachusetts, 
and 800 (Ro = .80) for Oregon (Table IV, 
column 5). These rates mean that, if pres- 
ent fertility and mortality rates remain 
constant and if present age compositions 
be ignored, West Virginia will increase by 
31 per cent in a generation and Michigan 
by 12 per cent; Iowa will not increase at 
all; Massachusetts will decrease by 5 per 
cent and Oregon by 20 per cent in a genera- 
tion. The true yearly rates of increase 
““r’’ per 1,000, Table IV, column 6) are: 
9.7 for West Virginia; 4.4 for Michigan; 


10See: Louis I. Dublin and Alfred J. Lotka, 
op. cét. 

In computing the net reproduction rates, the 
average specific fertility rates (maternity frequencies) 
of 1929 and 1930 were taken; the mortality rates were 
interpolated on the basis of the Life Tables worked 
out by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company for 
each state separately. These life tables were kindly 
furnished to us in advance of publication. 
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zero for lowa; — 1.6 for Massachusetts and 
—8.0 for Oregon. Any comparison of 
these ‘‘true’’ rates with the “‘crude’’ rates 
of natural increase would bring out very 


TABLE IV 

Crupe Brrra- anp Deata-Rares, Crupe Rates or Natura Increase, Net Rerropuction Rates (Ro's), 
True Rates or Natura Increase (1's), AND Correcrep Birtu- aND Deatu-Ratzs ror West VirGinia, 

Micwican, Iowa, MassacnuseTts AND OreGon, Basep ON 1929 AND 1930 Data 
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timately bring about a decrease of .8 per 
annum, still shows a yearly increase of 0.3 
per cent. The differences between the 
true and the crude rates ‘of natural increase 







































CRUDE | | CORRECTED 
TRUE RATE 
— —___———| NET REPRO- peta — — - 
STATE puction |O% NATURAL | 
Birth | Death Rate of | pate (Re) | as as | Birth | Death 
rate rate increase | rate rate 
I 2 4= (2—3) 5 | 6 7 Ig = (7 ~6) 
Ee ed | —| 
AT | Perper or eet 24.0 10.2 13.8 
West Virginia 9 4 3 1,307 | 9.7 23.0 | 13.3 
DE Raine sgt eee weay 24.2 10 14.1 | | 
| } 
eae OE re mo ae 20. II. 
Michigan *9 9 5 9-4 1,126 | 4.4 19.0 | 14.6 
EEE eres 20.4 10.4 10.0 
So wah wer Whiahs 17.1 10. 6.7 
lowa 9 7 4 ; 1,001 0.0 | 15.5 15.5 
BORO. oso csciieenssaven 17.3 10.6 6.7 
ERO er £7. 12 
Massachusetts 9 75 53 —1.6 
MUON, vi opnuaxesaavinh 
OE 1. agendas a 






























TABLE V 


DirFERENCES BETWEEN THE TRUE NATURAL AND THE 
Crupvge Natura Rates or INCREASE 











DIFFER- 
CRUDE TRUE ENCE 
STATE RATE OF RATE OF | BETWEEN 
NATURAL | NATURAL | TRUE AND 
INCREASE*® | INCREASE CRUDE 
RATES 
1 2 3 4 = (3 — 2) 
West Virginia........ 13.9 9.7 —4.2 
DAICIIOOED. 5 0 '45 00s sae 9.7 4-4 —5.3 
eee 6.7 0.0 —6.7 
Massachusetts........ $- | 2.6 —7.1 
ere a 2.9 | —8.0 | —10.9 














* These rates were calculated from Table lV, 
Column 4, as the averages of 1929 and 1930. 


conspicuously the misleading indications 
of the crude birth and death rates. Ore- 
gon, for instance, whose fertility will ul- 











for these populations are shown in Table 
V. It is evident that in these states the 
lower the reproduction rate, the greater 
the difference between the ‘‘true’’ and the 
‘“crude’’ rate of natural increase. 

Figure 2 depicts the different trends of 
growth of these populations as determined 
by their respective fertilities. These are 
the ultimate trends that these populations 
will follow in their growth, if all factors 
affecting their growth, except age com- 
position, remain constant. West Virginia 
will grow at a yearly compound rate of 1 
per cent; Michigan, at a compound rate 
of .4 per cent; Iowa will just maintain 
itself; Massachusetts will decrease at a 
yearly compound rate of .2 per cent; Ore- 
gon, at a yearly compound rate of .8 per 
cent. A glance at Table III and the 
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shaded map will reveal the fact that all 
the forty-five states except the first two 
could easily be grouped into these five 
classes; the greatest number would be in 
the class with Iowa having true yearly 
rates of zero. 


table (mortality), (3) to no emigration or 
immigration, it will eventually come to 
have a fixed age composition.!? What- 
ever may be its original age composition, 
and whatever its fertility and mortality 
rates, any population, under these assumed 
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III conditions, will in time have a stable,— 


F. R. Sharpe and Alfred J. Lotka, at- 
tacking the problem of age distribution 
and its influence on the future growth of a 
population, proved that if a population is 
constantly subject (1) to a fixed rate of pro- 
creation (fertility), (2) to a fixed life- 


1.€., a cConstant—age composition. When 


12 F. R. Sharpe and Alfred J. Lotka, ‘‘A Problem 
of Age Distribution,'’ London, Edinburgh and Dublin 
Philosophical Magazine and Journal of Science, 21, Sixth 
Series, January-June, 1911, pp. 435-438. See also 
Alfred J. Lotka, Elements of Physical Biology, Williams 
& Wilkins Company, 1925, pp. 110-118. 
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its age composition has thus become stable 
the population will increase or decrease at 
a constant rate. If the net reproduction 
rate is above 1,000, a population when sta- 
bilized will increase by a constant rate. 
If, on the other hand, the net reproduction 
rate is below 1,000, a population when sta- 
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TABLE VI 


PercENTAGE DistRIBUTION OF 1930 AND StTaBLe Poputations ror West Vircinia, Micnican, Iowa, 
MASSACHUSETTS, AND OrgGcon* 
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what its present age structure, will be 
Stationary when its age composition has 
become stable. 

It must be borne in mind that stability 
is both an abstract and a relative term. 
It is abstract because stability can be 
achieved only under the conditions as- 
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Under 5 12.08 | 10.28 9.57 8.78 
5- 9 12.85 9.64 10.10 8.47 
10-14 11.33 9.13 9.51 8.23 
15-19 10.27 8.61 8.7 7.99 

















8.91 7-34 8.22 7.26 7-17 5.53 
9.83 7.26 9.18 7.21 8.50 5.69 
9.56 7/22 9.11 7.2% 8.67 5.90 
9.06 7-15 8.63 7.42 8.77 6.07 



















































20-24 8.81 8.06 8.55 79% 
25-29 7-36 | 7-52 8.35 | 7-45 
30-34 6.58 7.00 7.91 7.16 
35-39 6.30 6.50 8.07 6.86 


40-44 5-37 6.02 6.90 6.52 
45-49 4.89 | 5-51 5:72 | 6.14 
50-54 4.11 5-01 4.63 5.68 
55-59 3-16 | 4.48 3-6 | 5.13 





60-64 2.47 3.88 2.90 4-45 
65-69 1.77 3.19 2.25 3.64 
70-74 ray 2.39 1.60 2:34 
75-79 78 | 1.56 gt 1.75 






























8.15 7.07 8.14 7.19 8.16 6.25 
7:30 | 6.97 | 7.62 | 7.14 | 7.53 | 6.41 
7.08 | 6.86 | 7.55 | 7-07 | 7-45 | 6.56 
7-19 | 6.74 | 7.88 | 6.97 | 7.87 | 6.71 


6.37 | 6.59 | 6.95 | 6.83 | 7-55 | 6.83 
5.85 6.39 6.24 6.62 6.89 6.90 
5. a. 6.13 5.51 6.32 5.81 6.90 
4:36 | 5.78 | 4.65 | 5.87 | 4.62 | 6.73 





3-75 | $-29 | 3-7 5-25 | 3-86 | 6.37 
2.96 | 4.61 | 2.78 | 4.42 | 2.97 | §.72 
2.20 3:73 1.87 3.39 2.13 Az 
1.30 2.61 1.05 2.25 1.18 3.44 
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bilized will decrease by a constant rate. 
Such populations are stable but not sta- 
tionary. A stationary population is a 
stable one which has a net reproduction 
rate of exactly 1,000, so that it neither in- 
creases nor decreases but just reproduces 
itself. Any population with a net repro- 
duction rate of exactly 1,000, no matter 


* For the method used in computing the stable age compositions see: Bernard D. Karpinos, op. cét. 













sumed in the foregoing definition,— 
namely, that the specific fertilities (ma- 
ternity frequencies) and the mortality fre- 
quencies to which the population is sub- 
ject are fixed and unchanging and that 
there is no emigration or immigration. 
Obviously these conditions can only be 
approximated in reality. It is relative 
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because a stabilized age structure is stable 
only with respect to the fertility and mor- 
tality rates under which stabilization was 
accomplished. Clearly, an age structure 
that is stable at particular fertility and 
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In order to indicate more clearly the 
meaning and significance of the terms, 
stable and stationary populations, the stable 
age compositions of the five populations 
discussed above were calculated and are 
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TABLE VII 
Crupg Birth anp Deatu Rates Correcrep Birra anp Deatn Rates aND Tuerr Respective DirrErENces” 
BIRTH RATES DEATH RATES 
STATE Difference Difference 
Crude oO 3) aS ee Crude Corrected siiteman libici aia dina 
Actual Per cent Actual Per cent 
I z 3 4 = (3 —2) 5 | 6 | 7 |8= (7 — 6) 9 
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| | | 
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* The crude rates were computed from Table IV, as the averages of 1929 and 1930. 


mortality rates would become unstable 
with a change in these rates.'* 
13 The term normal as sometimes used with refer- 


ence to age composition evidently refers to what is 
here called the stable age composition. It is the age 


structure that would result from the continuous 
operation of present maternity and mortality fre- 
quencies in the absence of emigration and immigra- 
tion. 





presented in Table VI side by side with the 
actual age composition in 1930. The 
same comparisons are made graphically 
in the age pyramids. (See also Figure 5.) 
The great decline in the percentage of the 
young age groups and the large increase 
in the old age groups, in all of the popu- 
lations, should be noticed. Each of the 
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stable age pyramids, as compared with the 
corresponding age pyramid in 1930 shows 
a pronounced contraction at the base ac- 
companied by a marked expansion at the 
top. 

These five populations will ultimately 
achieve the age structures pictured in the 
age pyramids provided that the assumed 
fertility rates and mortality rates do not 
change and that no emigration nor immi- 
gration occurs. These stable age com- 
positions will bring about the constant 
rates of growth given in Table IV, column 
6. In short, the true rates will produce 
under the assumed conditions stable age 
structures, which will in turn make the 
rates constant. 

When populations are stabilized, they 
also have stable birth and death rates. 
These hypothetical rates are called the 
corrected birth and death rates. That is, 
the corrected rates are the crude rates cor- 
rected for instabilities in the present age 
composition of the population. The 
lower the fertility and the younger the 
population, the larger will be the differ- 
ence between the crude and the corrected 
rates, and the more deceiving will be the 
crude rates. 

These facts are exemplified by the differ- 
ences between the crude and the corrected 
birth and death rates for these five popu- 
lations (Table VII). It is evident that in 
these populations the differences between 
the corrected and crude birth and death 
rates, especially the latter, increase with 


smaller reproduction rates and with 
younger age of the population." 

It should now be apparent that crude 
birth and death rates and the resultant 
crude rate of natural increase reflect not 
only the fertility and mortality but also 
the age composition of a population and 
are therefore unreliable as indices of future 
growth. Similarly, the net reproduction 
rate and the true rate of increase, which 
measure fertility apart from age structure, 
are accurately descriptive of the rate of 
growth of a population only when it is 
stable. But the usefulness of the latter 
rates in the study of any real population 
lies in the indication they give concerning 
the behavior of that population at a period 
in the future when, assuming constancy in 
the factors affecting its growth, it will 
have become stable. They indicate 
whether, when stable, it will increase, de- 
crease, or remain stationary. In other 
words, they provide an immediate check 
on the adequacy of present fertilities to 
maintain or expand the population in the 
long run, 


One is warned here against any possible deduc- 
tion that populations grow generally older when 
stabilized. It's true only of our populations here, 
because they are overweighted with young people 
and are reproducing themselves at a decreasing rate. 
The opposite will be true of old populations of high 
reproduction rates. Their stabilized populations will 
have young age distributions; their corrected birth 
rates will be higher than their crude death rates; 
their corrected death rates will be lower than the 
corresponding crude rates, and the true rate of natural 
increase will be larger than the crude one. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE PLANNING OF SOCIAL RESEARCH 


HARRY H. MOORE 
Bronxville, New York 


OME projects in social research may 
influence social welfare only grad- 
ually and indirectly; some may have 

a relatively prompt and direct effect. In 
the first group would be placed a study of 
Henry Elsing’s notes on the debates in the 
House of Lords in 1628 and a research on 
‘Byzantine mozaics of the 11th and 12th 
centuries in Greece;’’ they may add im- 
portant data to our understanding of his- 
tory. A research on the “‘genetic aspects 
of grooming, a socially important primate 
behavior pattern,’’ might lead to the con- 
clusion that grooming among chimpanzees 
represents a stage in the evolution of social 
service. All knowledge, it is said, may 
be of ultimate value in the solution of so- 
cial problems. 

There is an increasing number of studies 
which may have a relatively direct influ- 
ence on human conduct and social welfare. 
A research on the factors which affect a 
young person's choice of an occupation 
presumably might result in conclusions 
helpful in vocational guidance work. 
Careful investigation of the cost of liv- 
ing, if the facts revealed are adequately 
disseminated, might lead to an increase or 
a decrease in wages. And the recent 
study of public service personnel, with the 
recommendation that a career system be 
established in federal, state, and local civil 
services, might result in permanent im- 
provement in the quality of government 
work. Obviously, there is no sharp dis- 
tinction between the two general groups; 
the one gradually shades into the other. 

In the planning of relatively extensive 
researches of the kind which might reason- 
ably be expected to influence individual 
conduct or social policy without great 





delay, there appear to be five possible steps 
which may advantageously be considered: 


I. The assembling and the organizing of the 
factual data. 

ll. The analysis and interpretation of the facts 
and the formulation of conclusions based 
upon them. 

III. The preparation of recommendations. 

IV. The dissemination of the conclusions, or the 
recommendations when available, (together 
with such factual data as may be desirable) 
among interested professional groups and 
the general public. 

V. The translation of recommendations into 
action. 


I 


The collection and organizing of factual 
data are sometimes provided without refer- 
ence to the requirements of any particular 
research. For instance, the Bureau of the 
Census collects a vast amount of popula- 
tion data, useful for years thereafter in 
many studies conducted both by govern- 
mental and by private agencies. In the 
development of special projects, however, 
the assembling of data is usually planned 
in accordance with the requirements of the 
study. In either situation, this phase of 
the task need not be considered scientific; 
it can well be done by technically trained 
minor personnel who will go out into the 
field and get the data by house to house 
work, or distribute schedules for their 
collection through the mails. These data, 
when collected, will be set forth in 
properly devised tables and factual state- 
ments. 


II 
The analysis and interpretation of the 


facts require deliberation by social scien- 
tists. Such interpretation should always 
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be wholly independent of control or influ- 
ence by any special group, whether eco- 
nomic, social or governmental. While 
usually there may be little danger that the 
collection of data will be influenced by 
vested interests and, while ideally conclu- 
sions scientifically correct come inexorably 
from the facts, in present day life their 
interpretation is likely to be biased— 
unless care is taken to give this task to 
those free from all inhibiting alliances. 
Recommendations based on scientific in- 
terpretation, as will presently be seen, may 
be formulated by a committee or other or- 
ganization sponsoring a project; but before 
any attempt is made to prepare these recom- 
mendations, the scientific staff should be 
given entire freedom to set forth their in- 
terpretation of facts in the form of a set of 
conclusions. In some situations, perhaps, 
the research staff may be asked to take 
even the next step, and prepare the recom- 
mendations. 

At this point, it may be desirable to il- 
lustrate concretely the distinctions among 
the three functions already mentioned. 
The assembling of data regarding the sup- 
ply of lawyers of various kinds in the 
United States and the needs of the people 
for their services would result, presum- 
ably, in the preparation of various tables 
and factual statements. Deliberation by 
unbiased research scientists might lead to 
the conclusion that there are too many 
lawyers of certain kinds now endeavoring 
to practice. Recommendations would at- 
tempt to indicate how the problem re- 
vealed by the conclusions should be dealt 
with by society. This brings us to our 
next step. 


Ii 


For the recommendations, either the re- 
search staff or the sponsoring committee 
may be responsible. In many situations, 
the recommendations should be published 
in a separate report. An inquiry covering 


the relation between the facts and the 
preparation of recommendations, was pre- 
sented by the present writer to a number of 
persons, most of whom had been closely 
identified administratively with large 
research projects. They were asked 
whether, in their opinion, it is desirable to 
draw an ideological distinction and pro- 
vide a physical separation (even to the 
extent, perhaps, of utilizing separate vol- 
umes) between the work of the research 
staff and the recommendations of the com- 
mittee. Or is it better, they were asked, 
for the recommendations to follow imme- 
diately after and thus ‘‘flow’’ from the 
presentation and discussion of the facts 
out of which they arise. Seven of these 
persons favored a separation between a 
summary of the facts and the recommenda- 
tions; four preferred to have the recom- 
mendations ‘‘flow’’ from a summary of 
the facts. Five responding were more or 
less non-committal. 

When separation is desired the recom- 
mendations may be prepared either by the 
research staff or by the committee. If the 
recommendations are to ‘‘flow’’ from the 
facts it will probably be advantageous 
for the staff to formulate them. The ex- 
istence of a large representative body di- 
rectly responsible for the recommenda- 
tions should assure a measure of support 
greatly to be desired in many situations. 
On the other hand, if a scientific staff 
writes them, a somewhat higher degree of 
objectivity might sometimes be assured. 
In this case, an advisory committee of 
laymen might add prestige to the under- 


taking.! 


1 Another administrative question might be con- 
sidered in this connection. While for most projects a 
single executive may be sufficient, for an extensive 


undertaking there may be advantages in employing a 
general executive officer with two major associates— 
one to have charge of the collections and the inter- 
pretation of factual data, and the other to supervise 
a public relations program, to be presently considered. 
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When a sponsoring committee under- 
takes the preparation of recommendations, 
more than one report is likely to result. 
This is as it should be. If the committee 
is representative of diverse interests, the 
reactionary or conservative members—or 
perhaps the more liberal group—may not 
be convinced by the cold logic in the con- 
clusions of the staff. And, however rea- 
sonable may be the recommendations 
adopted by the majority group, there is 
likely to be a minority who wish to pre- 
pare a report of their own. It is unfor- 
tunate if the public criticizes adversely a 
committee whose members cannot all 
agree. If they did agree, the report would 
probably be quite colorless. 

Both majority and minority groups 
should be offered the facilities of the re- 
search office and the aid of staff personnel. 
While complete freedom and adequate 
facilities should be given to all committee 
members who have been faithful partici- 
pants in committee discussions, the ques- 
tion might be raised whether it is reason- 
able for a member, who has not availed 
himself of the privilege of committee de- 
liberation, to expect at the end of the 
committee’s work an opportunity to pre- 
sent a dissenting statement and have it 
published. Whenever the committee is 
responsible for the recommendations, there 
should always be abundant opportunity 
for conferences between the staff and the 
committee members to consider the facts 
revealed by the study or series of studies. 

Permanent research organizations also 
will do well to see to it that there is a clear 
understanding as to the division of func- 
tions and responsibilities between the re- 
search staff and the administrative com- 
mittee or board. In the National Bureau 
of Economic Research most reports con- 
tain conclusions but not recommendations, 
but, even so, care is exercised to safeguard 
the freedom and objectivity of the research 
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staff. After a report is completed by a 
staff member and after his colleagues have 
gone over it critically, it is submitted in 
preliminary form to all members of the 
board of directors. They participate ac- 
tively in criticizing it further. If after 
revision a majority of the directors ap- 
prove it, it is published—with dissenting 
statements, if desired, by one or more 
board members. 

In the federal government there is 
special need, as its research work expands, 
for clarification in respect to the division 
of responsibilities. Unfortunately there 
have been charges of interference with the 
scientific work of governmental bureaus. 
While administrative officers may of course 
undertake with propriety the formulation 
of recommendations based on the facts as 
compiled and interpreted by social sci- 
entists, it may often be desirable that pro- 
vision also be made for the publication of 
the conclusions of the technical staff. In 
such cases, it is essential that the staff be 
given complete freedom in the formulation 
of these conclusions. 


IV 


A careful plan for the dissemination of 
the results of research (whether they be in 
the form of conclusions or recommenda- 
tions) may be necessary to the success of 
a project, if it is set up with the expecta- 
tion that the results will directly influence 
social conduct or public policy. It is 
rather easy for a dictator to utilize con- 
clusions derived from scientific research. 
In a democracy it is more difficult to assure 
the translation of results into action. 
With respect to many social, economic, 
and political problems, the intelligent in- 
terest and active support of the people are 
essential, and such interest and support 
may require an extensive program of pub- 
lic relations. While many reports are of 


definite interest only to a relatively small 
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group, others are a matter of concern to 
many thousands of people. In some situ- 
ations, the education of the public is es- 
sential to the successful development of 
public policy or the administration of law. 
The World War could not have been won 
without it. 

In various fields the results of studies 
consuming much time and money have 
not been commensurate with the cost. A 
thousand copies of a report of recommen- 
dations may be published, and then noth- 
ing may happen—except that the reports 
accumulate a generous coating of dust on 
library shelves. A prominent public 
forum leader was recently advocating local 
tax reform, and a county commission had 
been appointed to consider the problem. 
Yet he had not heard of a valuable report 
bearing directly on the subject, published 
several weeks previously. The work had 
been done with the aid of grants from a 
research organization and a state univer- 
sity; the report might have been purchased 
for the sum of fifty cents; but there was no 
way provided, apparently, by which such 
local leaders might be informed of its 
availability. On the other hand, there 
are striking examples of intelligent and 
important social action made possible 
when the conclusions or recommendations 
resulting from scientific investigation are 
adequately disseminated. The develop- 
ment of a City Plan for New York and its 
environs carried no compulsion and there 
was no guarantee that it would be fol- 
lowed, but because of the interpretative 
and educative activities carried on, it has 
been adopted by the city to an extent 
greater than was anticipated. 

The nature of a program of public rela- 
tions will vary according to the character 
of the research and the kind of people the 
results are intended to influence. In gen- 
eral, consideration may be given to a large 
variety of measures—the distribution of 
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abstracts of reports on single studies, news 
releases on the general progress of the pro- 
ject, and such other devices as may be 
practicable to prepare the minds of the 
public for the final report. A special pro- 
gram of activities may be arranged for the 
dissemination of this final document, in- 
cluding, perhaps, a public meeting at the 
time it is presented, extensive news re- 
leases regarding the meeting and the report, 
magazine articles on its significance with 
respect to public policy, radio talks over 
nation-wide networks, public addresses, 
and a large number of local, state, or re- 
gional conferences to consider what prac- 
tical measures should be taken regarding 
the conclusions or recommendations—in- 
cluding those in both the majority and 
the minority report, if there are two. 

The program of public relations need 
not be deferred until the report is ready for 
publication. In many cases it may be 
wise not only to plan for this program, 
but to set it in motion, long before publi- 
cation. Factual data will usually be 
available for use in preparing the minds of 
the people for the report. The sugges- 
tion has been made, in fact, that in some 
situations it may be desirable, before any 
research work whatsoever is conducted, 
to do some preparatory work of this 
general nature. The more eagerly the re- 
sults of research are anticipated, the more 
likely will those results be studied and 
acted upon. 

In the case of some projects, public rela- 
tions work seems so important that a con- 
siderable proportion of the total funds 
available should be reserved for this pur- 
pose. In connection with one research 
(which had to be abandoned because of 
the depression), it was planned that fifty 
per cent of the money contributed would 
be used for the dissemination of the results. 

When the Institute of Social and Re- 
ligious Research recently brought its work 
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to a conclusion, its president wrote to 
more than a hundred leaders in the fields 
of sociology, education and other subjects 
for their comments on the Institute's work. 
The letter of inquiry included the follow- 
ing question, ‘‘What modifications in the 
Institute’s policies would be desirable 

.2’* Asummary of 112 replies revealed 
a noticeable degree of agreement that 
“Even more than in the past, the problems 
to be studied should be defined, and their 
study should be undertaken, in collabora- 
tion with the groups or agencies most 
closely concerned, thus facilitating the 
utilization of the findings.” 

Among the specific suggestions made 
were the following: 


The major modification which I would suggest 
in the Institute would be that hereafter its technical 
and scientific studies should be related from the start 
to a process of adult education looking toward de- 
sirable changes in the practical conduct of the move- 
ments and agencies affected by the studies. This 
adult education process should go on among the 
groups related to the studies and should be con- 
sidered a part of the survey process, the wuole being 
continued until there are some actual demonstrations 
of more efficient conduct of various enterprises. 


While the methods of research used by your people 
have been of the highest character, equal to those 
used in other fields, in your follow-up work your 
program has been inexcusably weak. 


Why not inaugurate a program, perhaps extending 
over three to five years, dealing with the meanings 
of these religious facts to the persons most definitely 
concerned? 


[A] changed situation calls for a changed tech- 
nique; for swifter installments of work, for follow-up, 
for putting at least as much money into seeing that 
findings are put to work actively as is spent in getting 
them at the start. 


V 


Conclusions and recommendations must 
be translated into action,—following the 
kind of research now under discussion. 
But the work of the research committee 
should probably stop before this final step. 
It is one thing for a committee to say to a 
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local community: “‘Here is our report of 
recommendations, together with dissent- 
ing statements; we believe the report is 
so important that you would do well to 
arrange a conference to discuss its signifi- 
cance in your local situation."’ It is quite 
a different thing for a committee to send a 
representative to that city for the purpose 
of initiating steps to bring about the 
adoption of one or more plans advocated 
by the report. A different type of or- 
ganization is probably needed for the lat- 
ter task. But in some kinds of social 
situations, progress will be exceedingly 
slow, or entirely lacking, until this second 
kind of promotion work is provided. 

The research committee should at least 
recognize the distinction between the two 
last steps here described. When a foun- 
dation provides funds for a project, it, too, 
may wish to keep this distinction in mind. 
Conceivably, in some situations, a foun- 
dation, or other appropriating body, may 
desire to reserve a part of its available 
funds to provide a separate follow-up or- 
ganization which will work for the adop- 
tion of the research committee’s recom- 


mendations. 
A * * 


For a large majority of researches, not 
all of the first four steps above described 


will be desirable. Probably the fifth 
should never be undertaken by the research 
agency. But in every case the various dis- 
tinctions here explained should be defi- 
nitely recognized as the work ‘is planned; 
and in many instances, specific provision 
should be made for the fourth step. 

Because of great diversity in the magni- 
tude and nature of research projects, it is 
not practicable to indicate specifically 
under what conditions the four or five 
steps here discussed may be included. 
They are set forth in brief, informal fash- 
ion, merely to suggest their possible im- 
portance, especially in connection with 
extensive research enterprises. 
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SOCIAL BACKGROUNDS OF SEX OFFENDERS AND MURDERERS 


J. L. GILLIN 


University of Wisconsin 


FEW years ago I attempted to 
study the lifers in the Wisconsin 
State Prison at Waupun. I tried 
to ascertain the conditions under which 
each of them grew up to manhood. The 
results of that study in brief form were 
published in Sociat Forces, May 1934. 
The ultimate purpose of the study was to 
ascertain, if possible, whether the con- 
ditioning circumstances of the prisoner 
are different from those of free individ- 
uals. That study did not answer that 
question because we had not made a like 
study of a control group. 

Last year a similar study was made of 
128 sex offenders in the Wisconsin State 
Prison. A similar type of inquiry to that 
made in the cases of the murderers was 
used in this study. The results were 
based upon an interview with the prison- 

, prison records, a field investigation 
in the communities from which the 
prisoners came, and records in charitable 
agencies and courts. Our sample con- 
sisted of 80 cases of rape, 19 cases of statu- 
tory rape, and 29 cases of sodomy. 

In the study of the sex offenders we had 
the murderers as a control group with 
which to compare them. Likewise the 
sex offenders could serve as a control group 
with which to compare the murderers. 
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CONDITIONS IN PARENTAL FAMILIES OF SEX 
OFFENDERS 


The outstanding findings in the study 
of the sex offenders related to the physical, 
psychical, economic and social conditions 
in the parents’ families, and to the condi- 
tions in the immediate families of the 
prisoners themselves. Grandparents 
seemed to have played very little direct 
part in the formation of the characters of 
these offenders. The proportion of sex 
offenders whose parents were farmers was 
greater than in the case of the murderers. 
Likewise a larger proportion of the 
fathers of sex offenders were skilled labor- 
ers or business men than were the fathers of 
murderers. Sex offenders on the whole 
came from homes in which the income was 
considerably lower than in the parental 
homes of the murderers. Moreover, the 
domestic relations were very much less 
harmonious in the parental homes of the 
sex offender than in those of the murderers. 
This disharmony showed itself in divorce, 
desertion, or separation much more fre- 
quently. And finally of some possible 
significance, the sex offenders left the 
parental homes less often and at a later 
age than the murderers. 

The most outstanding difference be- 
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ween the murderers and sex offenders as 
9 parental home conditions was in the 
jfectional relationships between the of- 
fenders and the other members of the 
household. While in 40 per cent of the 
murderers as children they were affection- 
ate toward the other children, in only 
35 per cent of the sex offenders was that 
que. A much larger percentage of the 
murderers felt themselves to be the favor- 
ite of the mother than of the sex offend- 
ets (32 per cent contrasted with 8.1 per 
ent. There was an outstanding lack of 
motional tone in the case of the sex 
offenders. They did not feel that they 
were loved by other members of the 
family and they had very little affec- 
tion for other members. The sex offend- 
ers were four times as frequently the 
youngest child as the murderers. The 
negative aspect comes out in the fact that 
they were less conscious of the severity of 
discipline either in the family or in the 
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neighborhood than the murderers. This 
lack of affectional warmth among our 
sexual offenders is the most outstanding 
finding. 

One other outstanding fact brought out 
by the study is that chronic disease, in- 
temperance, insanity, mental defect, de- 
pendency, and queerness are found much 
less frequently in the families of sex of- 
fenders than in the ancestors of murderers, 
but yet to a seemingly remarkable degree. 
§o much for the situation in the parental 
homes of these prisoners. 


CONDITIONS IN THE SEX OFFENDERS’ OWN 
FAMILIES AND IN THEMSELVES 


The outstanding features of the sex of- 
fenders themselves are more numerous. 
In one case out of two the sex offender has 
an 1.Q. of less than 70. Compared with 
the men in the Wisconsin draft he is over 
three times as likely to have that low an 
1.Q. Compared with the murderer the 
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sex offender has five chances to four that 
he will have an I.Q. below 70. Among 
the sex offenders the rapist has a lower 
I.Q. than the sodomist. 

-Taking the sex offenders as a whole, 
they show a slightly less likelihood of 
being single or married than the popula- 
tion fifteen years of age and over, but they 
are more likely to be widowed or divorced. 
There is a slightly greater likelihood that 
they are single or married, but a less likeli- 
hood that they are widowed or divorced 
than the murderers. As one might guess 
the sodomists have a less proportion 
married than the rapists. 

As compared with the male population 
of Wisconsin fifteen years of age and over 
the sex offenders have an undue proportion 
of their numbers in the age groups 25 to 
29, 30 to 34, and 35 to 44. The murderers 
have a disproportionately large share in 
the age groups 20 to 24, 25 to 29, 45 to 54, 
and 65 to 74. In other words, our study 
shows the murderers come preponderately 
from the younger and from the older age 
groups while the sex offenders fall in those 
age groups in which the sex impulse is at 
its highest point of intensity. 

Half of these sex offenders were un- 
skilled laborers. The proportions for 
rapists and sodomists were somewhat 
different, the rapist having a smaller 
proportion in the unskilled labor class 
than the sodomist. In a little over one 
case out of four—27.3 per cent—the sex 
offender was a skilled laborer, in only one 
out of twelve he was a farmer, and in but 
one out of twenty was he a clerk, business- 
man or a professional man. Furthermore, 
the prisoner convicted for sex offenses 
showed himself to be much more steady 
on a job than the murderer. 

In almost all these respects the sex 
offender differed from the murderer in 
his occupational distribution. The sex 
offender was a professional man in one case 
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out of twenty; the murderer was not rep- 
resented in this occupation. He was toa 
lesser degree an owner of a business—4.7 
to 5.4 per cent, a clerk—4.7 to 6.5 per cent, 
a farmer—8.6 to 15.2 per cent, and a 
skilled laborer—27.3 to 33.7 per cent, 
than the murderer. To a greater degree 
than the murderer he was an unskilled 
laborer—so.o to 39.2 per cent. 

Among murderers and sex offenders 
alike in three cases out of five marital 
relationships were disharmonious. As 
compared with the murderer the sex 
offender's wife showed a greater tendency 
to have had a higher pre-marital economic 
status than the prisoner, to have been of a 
different nationality and a different reli- 
gion, and to have enjoyed more education 
than the prisoner. In almost one out of 
three cases the wife of both sex offender 
and murderer was given a bad reputation 
by the prisoner, but in the case of both, 
the prisoner gave a more lenient judgment 
of his wife's reputation than was given 
by the people in the community inter- 
viewed in the field investigation. In 
only about one case out of four was the 
sex offender’s immediate family situation 
apparently normal. 

Every study of imprisoned offenders in 
the United States has shown a high rate of 
recidivism. It is not always possible to 
ascertain whether a man has had an insti- 
tutional record before his commitment to 
the State prison. By our checking in the 
field investigation we are able to ascertain 
whether the statements made by the man 
in the interview are approximately correct. 
Furthermore, there seems to be no reason 
to suppose that one of these classes of 
offenders is more truthful than the other. 
Consequently, with some margin of error 
we are confident that whatever differences 
appear between the group of murderers 
and our group of sex offenders are approxi- 
mately correct. We have data on the 
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entire sample of both murderers and sex 
offenders. 

There are some rather striking differ 
ences between these two groups. While 
in over 70 per cent of the murderers we 
were unable to find any record of previous 
institutional experience, only in a little 
over 60 per cent of the sex offenders were 
we able to discover no record. A greater 
percentage of the sex offenders—2.3 per 
cent—than of the murderers—1.1 per cent 
had been in an orphanage or industrial 
school. While 3.9 per cent of the sex 
offenders had been inmates of a reforma- 
tory, none of the murderers had had that 
experience. A much larger proportion 
of the sex offenders—g.4 per cent—than 
of the murderers—2.2 per cent—had been 
in prison before. Nearly the same pro- 
portion of éach had been in a hospital for 
the insane (sex offenders 3.9 per cent; 
murderers 3.3 per cent). A larger propor- 
tion of the murderers—8.7 per cent—than 
of the sex offenders—3.1 per cent—had 
been in both prison and workhouse. Age 
may have had something to do with these 
differences, but on the whole we can say 
that the sex offenders show a higher 
incidence of institutional experience than 
the murderers, and therefore were more 
habituated to crime than murderers (39.1 
per cent as compared with 29.5 per cent). 
While it is clear that the sex offenders 
show a more habitual anti-social reaction 
than the murderers, yet public opinion 
looks upon murderers as the most hope- 
less class of criminals. If, however, we 
compare these murderers and sex offenders 
in the Wisconsin State prison with all the 
inmates of that prison, we find a much 
lower rate of recidivism among these two 
classes of offenders (35 per cent as com- 
pared with 45 per cent for the entire 
Wisconsin prison population). Yet their 
situation has not been taken into account 
by the legislators in establishing penalties, 
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jn defining eligibility for probation and 
parole, by judges in sentencing, or by 
parole boards in admitting to parole. 

How do the sex offenders and the 
murderers compare in the matter of pre- 
yious court appearances? We do not 
have complete data on the entire sample 
of either murderers or sex offenders (87 
out of 92 murderers; 121 out of 128 sex 
offenders). Here the record naturally is 
worse for both classes of offenders than 
in the case of commitments. On com- 
paring the murderers and sex offenders the 
latter show a very much higher incidence 
of previous court appearances. While 
over half of the murderers had no record 
of a previous appearance in court, only 
two out of five of the sex offenders had 
such a record. Here again difference 
of age should be taken into account. 

When the type of offense for which the 
sex offenders were in court previously is 
studied it is clearly seen that in only one 
case out of four have the sex offenders 
been before the court previously for that 
particular type of crime. However, this 
is almost three times as great a percentage 
of previous appearance for sex offenses 
as we found in the case of the murderers— 
25 per cent of the sex offenders as compared 
with 9.2 per cent of the murderers. Hence 
we are warranted in concluding that 
there is a greater trend toward sexual 
misbehavior among the sex offenders than 
among the murderers and also that there 
is a higher incidence of any kind of pre- 
vious misconduct among sex offenders 
than among murderers. 

The same thing is true although toa less 
degree if previous arrests are considered. 
Not quite two out of five of our sex offend- 
ers had no previous record of arrest— 
38.1 per cent, while almost half of the 
murderers—46.7 per cent—had no dis- 
covered previous record. The difference 
in the age grouping of sex offenders and 
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murderers cannot entirely explain this in 
view of the data on the proportions of 
each of these groups which had three or 
more arrests—25.4 per cent for sex offend- 
ers and 26.1 per cent for murderers. 

Only 16 per cent of the married sex 
offenders had no children, in striking 
contrast with 37.1 per cent of the murder- 
ers. Age distribution may account for a 
part of this but an inspection of the 
statistical tables makes it evident the age 
alone will not explain the difference. 

Our inquiry into the number of children 
of these sex offenders was intended to test 
the assertion sometimes made that children 
are hostages given to fortune which 
prevent delinquency. Only 85 of our 128 
sex offenders had been married. We 
obtained data on 81 of these cases. Only 
16 per cent of our married cases had no 
children while 37 per cent of the married 
murderers had no children. 17.3 per cent 
of the sex offenders had from six to eight 
children. It is clear, therefore, that 
having children did not play any decisive 
part in keeping these sex offenders out of 
trouble. On the contrary, our study 
showed that of our sex offenders over one- 
third—46 out of 128 cases—had com- 
mitted incest, in most cases with their 
own daughters. 

If children are no bar to sex delinquency, 
is it possible that domestic disharmony 
may contribute to sexual misconduct? 
We have data concerning this point on all 
but one of the married sex offenders and 
on all of the married murderers. Marital 
disharmony is found in nearly three- 
fifths—58.3 per cent—of the cases both of 
the married sex offenders and of the 
married murderers. We endeavored to 
ascertain the conditions possibly produc- 
ing disharmony in the families of the sex 
offenders. The roots of this disharmony 
seem to be varied even in the case of the 
sexual delinquents. The wife's economic 
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status, for example, was higher before 
marriage in about two out of five of the 
cases—18.1 per cent. This proportion of 
wives who before marriage had a higher 
economic status was very much larger for 
the sex offenders than for the murderers. 
In one-third of the sex offenders the 
nationality of the wife was different from 
that of the prisoner. Among the murder- 
ers the difference in nationality existed 
in only about 15.8 per cent of the cases. 
Among our sex offenders the religion of the 
wife was different from that of the hus- 
band in nearly one-third of the cases— 
30.3 per cent. The contrast, however, 
between the sex offenders and the murder- 
ers in this respect is great. Only one out 
of five of the wives of the murderers had a 
religion different from that of the prisoner. 
Here again we have no control data from 
the general population of the State. 
Moreover, in 75 per cent of the sex offend- 
ers the education of the wife was the same 
as that of the husband. One out of five 
had a superior education to that of the 
husband and only one out of twenty 
inferior education to that of the prisoner. 
Since the data on the murderers is incom- 
plete at this point, we have no control 
whatever with which to compare them. 
From what we have, however, it is clear 
that differences of economic status, nation- 
ality, and religion were greater between 
husband and wife among the sex offenders 
than among the murderers, 

Perhaps of greater significance in con- 
tributing to domestic disharmony of the 
sex offenders is the fact that according to 
the husband in nearly one-third (31.8 per 
cent for sex offenders; 34.6 per cent for 
murderers ) of the cases of the sex offenders 
the wife's reputation was bad. The 
people in the community in which the 
prisoner and his wife lived gave 38.2 per 
cent of the wives a bad reputation. Sta- 
tistically this is the most important factor 


in the production of marital disharmony 
among the married sex offenders. While 
we cannot measure the weight of each of 
these differences between the husband and 
wife among our sex offenders the case 
histories frequently show that marital 
disharmony existed in a sufficiently large 
proportion to suggest its influence in 
affecting conduct on the sexual level, 
However, since we have no data as yet 
from the general population on marital 
disharmony, we cannot be certain that 
marital disharmony is a positive factor in 
sexual delinquency. 

The study revealed an almost universal 
tendency in the lives of these 128 sex 
offenders to sexual looseness with women 
from a rather early age. Here, again, 
however, we have no data as to sexual 
promiscuity among men of the same age 
in the general population. Whether this 
trait was a cause of domestic infelicity or 
not we do not know. 

On the theory that economic deteriora- 
tion previous to the commission of a crime 
may bring about discouragement and con- 
sequent let-down in the prisoner's personal 
code of conduct, we endeavored to secure 
the facts. In over half the cases the 
economic status at the time of the com- 
mission of the crime was unchanged. Of 
the remainder the status of more than two- 
thirds of them was changing for the worse, 
while that of less than one-third was 
improving. Compared with the murder- 
ers the sex offenders in this respect showed 
a difference. A smaller proportion of the 
murderers had an unchanging economic 
status at the time of the commission of 
the crime and a larger proportion had an 
improving status. 

As one talks to prisoners and also as he 
examines the records in the case he dis- 
covers a considerable number of prisoners 
of all sorts who were drinking at the time 
of the crime. We have data on the entire 
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number of murderers and on all but two of 
the sex offenders. Among the murderers 
more than one out of four—27.2 per cent— 
were drinking at the time of the murder. 
Among the sex offenders less than one out of 
six—1§.1 per cent—were drinking at the 
time of the commission of the crime. It 
is clear, therefore, that drinking has not 
played as important a part in sex offenses 
asin murder. These ratios are very much 
lower than figures in the criminal popula- 
tion of certain of the European countries, 
—in England 50 per cent, in Austria 25.7 
per cent, in Sweden 36 per cent, and in 
Switzerland 21.5 per cent. However, in 
two of the European countries the ratio 
was less than among our sex offenders,— 
France 6.6 per cent, the Netherlands 11.82 
per cent. 

It is often said that to listen to the 
stories of the men in prison you would 
judge that the great majority of them are 
not guilty. A study was made of the 
pleas entered by these 128 men to the 
charges brought against them. Almost 
one-half—48 per cent—either pled guilty 
or in our interview with them admitted 
guilt. A small proportion—1.6 per cent 
—pled guilty but later denied all or por- 
tions of the charge, giving reasons other 
than that they pled guilty under advice or 
misapprehension. Almost two out of 
five—38.2 per cent—pled not guilty. 
However, 9.7 per cent of the entire num- 
ber after conviction either admitted the 
crime or certain features of the charge. 
A little more than one out of four—28.5 
per cent—pled not guilty and continued to 
deny the charge. A part, however, of 
this latter group doubtless based their 
denial upon their own, not upon the legal 
definition of the crime. In their inter- 
views or written stories the prisoners 
often had some rationalization of their 
conduct. For example, a few admitted 
relations with the girls but claimed that 


the latter had told them that they were 
not under the age of consent. Others 
claimed that the girls were either willing 
or invited their advances ‘and then turned 
against them and accused them of the 
crime. Without question, under the pres- 
ent statutes a man charged with rape has 
very little chance of escaping if he has had 
anything at all todo with the girl. While 
these statutes may be necessary to protect 
girls under the age of eighteen, they do 
open the door to blackmail and to revenge 
in a certain percentage of the cases. 

These men were sent to the prison in 
almost two-thirds—65.9 per cent—of the 
cases without a jury trial. In almost two 
out of five of the cases—39.6 per cent—the 
man was convicted without a jury and 
without an attorney. 

Finally, we inquired about the imme- 
diate home and family situation of the 
prisoner. In only a trifle over one out of 
four—26.2 per cent—was the family life 
apparently normal. In the same propor- 
tion of the families there was constant 
dissention, incompatibility, or sexual 
promiscuity of either the prisoner or his 
wife. In more than one out of ten—11.1 
per cent—there were no family ties at the 
time of arrest. The same proportion 
showed long standing or successive dis- 
ruption of his parental or of his own home 
with no family ties. In short, only a little 
over one case out of eight 
was living with parents, sibling, or off- 
spring at the time of the commission of 
the crime. Consequently, the picture we 
get of the immediate home and family 
background of these sex offenders is pre- 
dominately that of the lack of wholesome 
family relationships. In the case of the 
rapists a disturbed family situation was a 
much more predominant feature than in 
the case of the sodomists, many of whom 
were living at home at the time of the 
crime. This homeless situation among 
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these sex offenders is only a trifle more 
than one-third the proportion found by 
the Bureau of the Census among 16,913 
males committed to prisons and reforma- 
tories in the United States during the first 
six months of 1923. (The Prisoner's Ante- 
cedents, Bureau of the Census, Washington, 
1929, p. 25.) 

So far as our study has gone the main 
outlines of the picture of our sample of 
sex offenders in the Wisconsin State Prison 
are: 

(1) These sex offenders during their 
development were subject to a greater 
degree than the general population of the 
same age in the State and than the mur- 
derers to a foreign culture. 

(2) Two out of five of the sex offenders 
were farm born and reared, while one out 
of two were from farm or similar homes. 
Thus they were to a very much less degree 
than the murderers farm reared. In 
Wisconsin in 1930, of the males above 17 
years of age only about 29 per cent were 
engaged in agriculture. 

(3) To a like degree with the murderers 
they came from families headed by un- 
skilled laborers, but to a greater degree 
they were from homes headed by a skilled 
laborer or a business man. 

(4) Sex offenders on the whole came 
from homes in which the income was 
considerably lower than that in the 
parental homes of murderers. 

(5) The domestic relations in the homes 
in which these sex offenders were reared 
were very much less harmonious than in 
those of the murderer. 

(6) The sex offenders remained longer 
in the parental homes than the murderers. 

(7) The most outstanding and perhaps 
the most significant difference between the 
sex offenders and the murderers as to the 
parental home conditions was the compar- 
ative lack of affectional relationships felt 
by the sex offenders in their parental 


homes. A very small percentage of them 
felt that they were loved by other mem. 
bers of the family and they themselves 
experienced in a very, small percentage of 
the cases affection for other members of 
the family. Perhaps of importance in 
this connection is the fact that our sex 
offenders as compared with the murderers 
were four times as frequently the youngest 
child. 

(8) Chronic disease, intemperance, in- 
sanity, mental defect, and queerness are 
found much less frequently in the ancestry 
of the sex offenders than in that of the 
murderers. 

So much for the picture of conditions in 
the families in which these men were 
reared. 

The picture of the sex offender himself 
presents him as a somewhat different being 
and also differently conditioned than the 
murderers, and, so far as we have the facts 
for comparison, from the males in the 
general population of the same ages. 

(1) Compared with the men in the Wis- 
consin draft he is over three times as likely 
to have an I.Q. of less than 70. Com- 
pared with the murderer his chances are 
five to four that he will have an 1.Q. 
below 70. The rapist has a lower 1.Q. 
than the sodomist. 

(2) The marital condition of the sex 
offenders show a slightly less likelihood 
of their being single or married than the 
population fifteen years of age and over, 
but more likelihood of their being wid- 
owed or divorced. As compared with the 
murderers there is a slightly greater 
tendeticy for the sex offenders to be single 
or married but a less tendency to be 
widowed or divorced. 

(3) When compared with the male 
population of Wisconsin 15 years of age 
and over, the sex offenders have an undue 
proportion of their numbers in the age 
groups when the sexual impulse is at its 
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highest intensity. The murderers by com- 
parison are scattered much more among 
both the lower and the higher age groups. 

(4) Occupationally half of the sex 
offenders were unskilled laborers, the 
rapist having a smaller proportion in the 
unskilled labor class than the sodomist. 
One-fourth of the sex offenders were 
skilled laborers. In contrast with his 


parents in only one case out of twelve was 


heafarmer. Compared with the murderer 
the sex offender has a greater tendency 
to be a professional man and an unskilled 
laborer, but a less tendency to be the 
owner of a business, a clerk, a farmer, or a 
skilled laborer. 

(5) The sex offender is more likely to 
have been in court before than the mur- 
derer. 

(6) A greater proportion of the sex 
offenders show a tendency to have children 
than the murderers. 

(7) In three-fifths of the cases there was 
marital disharmony between the husband 
and wife. In only about one-fourth of the 
cases was the sex offender's immediate 
family situation apparently normal. 

(8) More of the sex offenders than of the 
murderers had previous institutional expe- 
tience of some sort. More than four times 
the proportion of sex offenders than of 
murderers had been in prison before, and a 
greater proportion in a reformatory. On 
the other hand, a larger proportion of 
murderers had been in both prison and 
workhouse, hence the sex offenders show 
themselves to have been more habituated 
to crime than the murderers. Moreover, 
the sex offenders surpassed the murderers 
in the proportion of the respective samples 
which had had previous court appearances. 

(9) Among sex offenders the presence of 
children is no guarantee against delin- 
quency. Over one-third of our sample 
committed incest, in most cases with their 
own daughters. The high percentage of 
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domestic disharmony and the bad reputa- 
tion of the wife in the community in 
almost two cases out of five probably has 
some bearing upon the delinquency of the 
prisoner. 

(10) Drinking at the time of the crime 
is very much less marked among the sex 
offenders than among the murderers. 

(11) Almost half of the sample pled 
guilty or in our interview with them 
admitted guilt. Among the remainder a 
small proportion allegedly pled guilty 
under advice or misapprehension. 
Another _ proportion—one-eighth—pled 
guilty but later denied all or portions of 
the charge. There is a very serious 
question as to whether a certain propor- 
tion of these men were really guilty of the 
charge for which they were committed. 

(12) In about one-half of the cases the 
man was convicted without a jury and 
without an attorney. 

(13) In over one-fourth of these cases 
the family life was apparently normal. 
In another quarter of the families there 
was constant dissention, incompatibility 
or sexual promiscuity of either the prisoner 
or his wife. In over one out of ten there 
were no family ties at the time of arrest. 
On the whole, the picture of the imme- 
diate home and family situation of these 
sex offenders is predominately that of un- 
wholesome family relationships. Even 
so, however, this homeless situation 
among these sex offenders is only a little 
more than one-third of the proportion 
found among males committed to prisons 
and reformatories in the United States. 

In summary, the picture of these sex 
offenders as to their economic situation 
in both their own homes and in the 
homes of their parents is one of unwhole- 
some family and community relationships 
eventuating in commitment to the State 
prison. 
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INSECURITY AND PERSONALITY DISINTEGRATION 


JAMES M. REINHARDT ann GEORGE R. BOARDMAN 
University of Nebraska 


HE adjustment powers of the indi- 

vidual are partially determined by 

inheritance; but the human person- 
ality isnotinborn. It develops through a 
combination of factors that inhere in the 
standards of value of the group. Any pro- 
longed set of circumstances which forces 
the individual into a new status with re- 
spect to these standards of value alters the 
personality. This seems true in spite of 
the fact that the main outlines of character 
already laid down in experience tend to 
persist. Where, as in our society, indi- 
vidual success is measured in terms of 
occupation and the display and use of ex- 
ternal possessions, the separation of the 
individual from these extensions of the self, 
robs him of the sense of security and tends 
to disintegrate the personality. This is 
true unless the changed circumstances per- 
mit a radical re-definition of the total 
situation. Thus a revolution for the re- 
dress of real or imaginary wrongs may 
strip the individual of occupation and 
ownership without causing personality 
disintegration, but in this case, the system 
of values has been temporarily redefined 
and the status of the individual in the 
group conserved. 

This theory of the extension of person- 
ality through certain objects and activities 
that have social value has been dealt with 
by various writers and agrees with the 
experience of social workers. Involun- 
tary unemployment or forced change of 
occupation affects the personality in so 
far as it blocks the individual's realization 
of standardized or socially approved goals. 


PURPOSES AND SCOPE OF THIS STUDY 


The present study is an attempt to dis- 
cover some personality changes as deter- 


mined by certain factors and conditions 
outlined above. 

Sixteen dependent families are included 
in the study. Act the time the investiga- 
tion was made (1933) no family had been 
in contact with the agency less than eight 
months, all others more than twelve 
months, some more than three years. The 
average length of dependency of all but 
one of these sixteen families at the time of 
the study was about two years, and while 
some of these families had experienced 
previous periods of unemployment so far 
as it was possible to discover from avail- 
able data only one of the sixteen families 
had ever been on charity before.! In other 
words, these were mainly average Ameri- 
can families able to take care of themselves 
in all but the most extreme social and eco- 
nomic conditions. Such families were 
utilized for this study because it was felt 
that they would show greater personality 
changes resulting from dependency than 
families who had experienced outside re- 
lief during more favorable times. The 
status of the family which had been in 
contact with charity agencies repeatedly 
since its failure in 1922 tends to confirm 
this opinion. 

The occupations represented by these 
families included: selling, brick laying, 
canning, meat packing, railroad work, at- 
tending oil stations, truck driving, oper- 
ating soft drink stands, janitorial work, 
iron smelting, nursery work, book bind- 
ing, farming, commercial arts, and cement 
and tile construction and contracting. 
The husbands averaged 39 years of age and 
the wives 34. The oldest husband was 52 
and the youngest 22, while the oldest wife 


1 The dependency record of one family goes back 
to 1922 and was therefore not included in this average. 
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was 48 and the youngest 20. The average 
number of children in these families was 
2.8. The largest family had six children; 
there was one child in each of two families 
while six families had two children each. 
The ages of the children varied from babes 
in arms to 19 years. 

Absolute data on the amount of formal 
education received by the parents in these 
families was not obtainable for all cases. 
Nevertheless both husband and wife had 
finished or attended high school in 25 per 
cent of the families. One wife had gone 
to college. The remaining parents had 
quit the formal school room in the ele- 
mentary or junior high school grades. 
Some of these had taken additional work 
through correspondence or night schools. 
The facts suggest that in all major respects 
these were average American parents in 
the active ages of life. It may reasonably 
be supposed, therefore, that what hap- 
pened to them under the pressure of pro- 
longed unemployment might happen to 


almost any parents in America under simi- 
lar conditions. 


METHODS AND SOURCES OF DATA 


The data used in this study were derived 
from the family welfare agency's indi- 
vidual records, supplemented, in all cases, 
by personal interviews with members of 
the family, members of the agency’s staff, 
and, wherever possible, with other per- 
sons, former employers, etc., having per- 
sonal knowledge of the family’s past and 
present. 

The work of assembling the data was 
greatly facilitated by the adequacy and 
scope of the Family Welfare Agency's 
records. These included, in addition to 
matters of relief, living conditions, medi- 
cal reports, work records, etc., invaluable 
information of a historical and personal 
nature. The procedure was to sort out 
certain combinations of factors from the 
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total situation which seemed clearly to 
point to unfavorable personality changes. 
For instance, threatened or actual loss of 
income, loss of furniture, bad housing, 
shabby clothes, poor food (especially for 
children), necessity of asking for charity, 
invasion by relatives or friends, and so on, 
were shown to produce certain set reac- 


TABLE 1 
PRESENTING IN THE Orper or AppkARANCE CERTAIN 
Opyective Factors 1n A Tota Derenpency Srru- 


ATION AND TuHertr CorresPONDING REACTIONS 


From Case I 


DISINTEGRATORS: PERSONALITY INDICATORS 


Reduced income | Feeling of insecurity, fear 

Moving to cheaper house | Resented it, humiliated 

Unpaid loan on furnicure | Fear of losing it 

Insufficient food Worried about children s 
health 

Humiliated and disgraced 

Now constant source of 


Necessity of asking aid 

Old loan to brother 
conflict 

Now 
ment 

| Desperate, despondent 


Brother had better edu- source of resent- 


cation 

Overdrawn expense ac- 
count 

Company withheld com- 
missions 

Bills piled up 

Shabby clothes 

Loan company called em- 
ployer 

Wife begins to nag, fric- 
tion in the home 

Took roomer 


Threatened to cut throat 


Source of embarrassment 
Felt it hindered work 
Humiliated, left the firm 


Increased nervousness 
| Disliked roomer source of 


conflict 
Left home ‘‘to save face’’ 





Accused by wife of being 
worthless 





tions, such as, increased fear, resentment, 
humiliation, indifference, sullen dispo- 
sition, despondency, tendencies to blame, 
to rationalize, and in some cases evidences 
of utter despair including morbid and 
criminal behavior, insanity and attempts 
to commit suicide. The situation for each 
individual studied was depicted as illus- 
trated in Table I. 
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The analysis revealed in all the sixteen 
cases a definite linkage between a series of 
objective factors caused by insecurity and 
certain subjective evidences of personality 
disintegration.? As will be noted, there 
were rather wide differences on the whole 
in the experiences of these individuals and 
families as well as in their reactions to 
similar types of external pressure. Never- 
theless, and without exception, the forces 
tending to disintegrate the personality 
worked faster than those tending to con- 
serve it. In other words, neither the in- 
dividuals themselves nor the agencies in 
contact with them appeared able under ex- 
isting conditions to offer any adequate sub- 
stitutes for the losses suffered as a conse- 
quence of prolonged unemployment. 

Some individuals went down rapidly as 
was the case of Mason Jr. who after a few 
contacts with the welfare agency, two 
eviction notices from his landlord, and a 
few days of unsuccessful attempts to sell 
carpet sweepers from door to door, took 
refuge behind an old ‘‘cc’’ infection and 
became increasingly embittered against 
the world trusting no one except his own 
dependent father. Mason Jr. was 23 years 
old. Others showed adamantine resist- 
ance for weeks and months only to break 
suddenly under some pressure which con- 
sidered singly and apart from the whole 
situation appears insignificant. A harsh 
rejoinder from a nerve-wracked wife; a 
failure on Jean's report card; an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to land a promised job, proved 
to be the proverbial straw that broke the 
camel's back. As judged by outward 
manifestations some individuals went up 
and down the scale repeatedly, buoyant 
with hope one day, weighted with despair 
the next. In these cases, however, time 
counted on the side of despair. The tend- 

2The objective factors were listed as ‘‘disin- 


tegrators,’’ the corresponding individual reactions as 
“personality indicators.'’ See Table I. 


ency was definitely toward disintegra- 
tion. 

The psychological interdependencies of 
members of the same family were, fur- 
thermore, clearly revealed in the results of 
this study. The changed attitudes of par- 
ents are quickly reflected in the changed 
attitudes of children. These in turn are 
again reflected in the parents. Similarly, 
the older and younger children affect each 
other as do the parents. Thus the entire 
family assumes the character of a crum- 
bling institution through a process of 
psychic infection. Mr. Sole’s daughter, 
an advanced student in high school with 
an excellent scholastic record and member- 
ship on the staff of the high school annual, 
acquires a nervous and melancholy dis- 
position; fails in three subjects; is forced to 
take outside work as a housekeeper; is 
accused by her employer of thievery and 
lying. The blame for the daughter's bad 
conduct is laid on her mother. In the 
meantime a younger son’s school record 
changes from ‘‘fair’’ to ‘‘failing.’’ Par- 
ental ‘‘pride’’ gives way to mixed emo- 
tion of pity and fear; complicated an- 
tagonisms arise between the parents. The 
mother accuses the husband of refusing 
“to work to spite her,’’ and the husband 
deserts the home to ‘‘save his face.’’ The 
seventeen year old daughter of the Marks 
left home when the welfare agency refused 
to pay the house rent. She secured a job 
at $6 per week; drifted to a new and lower 
level of associations, formed an attach- 
ment to a married man which resulted in 
her pregnancy. The series of events cul- 
minating in the daughter's pregnancy pro- 
duced new strains upon the parents and 
embittered the father toward the welfare 
agency which he accused of driving ‘‘his 
daughter from her home."’ 

In some instances the failure of one par- 
ent to make a harmonious adjustment pro- 
duced protective or pitying attitudes on 
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the part of the other. Mr. Paro, over a 
period of months, developed a contemptu- 
ous attitude toward society, finally insist- 
ing that the “‘world owes me a living."’ 
In this case the attitudinal pattern of the 
wife toward her husband seemed to un- 
dergo radical change. In the earlier 
months of the husband’s unemployment 
the wife maintained an air of mingled an- 
tagonism and indifference dominated at 
times by what might almost be called a 
“fear psychosis.’’ In fact the evidence 
suggested that the couple had never gotten 
along very well together. She had blamed 
him for numerous and sundry difficulties 
and he had felt that she lacked sympa- 
thy and understanding. But the scene 
had changed. The husband was now all 
that the wife had ever accused him of be- 
ing and strangely enough his erstwhile 
accuser assumed the réle of pitying guard- 
ian and protector insisting that enough 
was wrong with the world to account for 
any amount of failure on the part of her 
husband. 

It is obviously impossible to present a 
complete picture of all of these cases 
within the scope of this paper; further- 
more no single case is typical. A brief 
outline of certain factors in the develop- 
ment of a number of cases may, neverthe- 
less, be helpful. 

Mr. Ock ‘‘was never like this before."’ 
Had lost his home into which he had put 
$6000. ‘“‘Could have sold it once for 
$17,000 but refused, thinking times would 
always be good.’’ His ‘‘heart was in the 
home.’’ Now bitter against the world. 
Would ‘“‘join a revolution” . . . Depend- 
ent and pleading... ‘‘could not un- 
derstand’’... ‘‘worn and anxious’... 
“irritable’’ . . . "’would shoot his son be- 
fore allowing him to go to war... ‘“‘dry 
crust is good enough for the down and 
out’’. . . children upset and threatened to 
quit school.’’ A church had offered to 
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help keep the children in school but this 
was refused because some of the children 
objected. A conflict over the children 
ensued between the agency and the par- 
ents. Mrs. Ock took housework in out- 
side family for the first time in life. . . 
The children were unable to keep up stud- 
ies because of crowded conditions... 
nervous strain and bad lights (electricity 
had been turned off—oil lamps substi- 
tuted). This and another dependent fam- 
ily—twelve individuals—were crowded 
together in an inferior house when the 
investigation closed. 

Mr. Back had a glass eye and bad hear- 
ing. These handicaps loomed large in his 
interpretation of the present difficulty. 
Tried to hide them for a while—finally 
put them at the center of the stage. 
Called himself a ‘*half man.’’ Was forced 
to move six times within the course of a 
year... . Walked fifty miles to get a job 
that had been reported available and then 
failed to get it. Said he ‘‘would do any- 
thing—criminal or otherwise—for a liv- 
ing." Was bombarded with threats of 
eviction by landlord. Became angry and 
defiant . . . gloomy over prospects for fu- 
ture and regretful of past... ‘‘better if 
Che) were in jail."’ Tried to raise pigs 
and chickens but they died on his hands. 
Believed ‘bootlegging only way out.”’ 
Sold furniture piece by piece... quar- 
reled and fought over attempts of land- 
lord to hold furniture for rent . . . threat- 
ened to ‘‘jump off of bridge and end it all.”’ 
Children now occupy center of the scene 
.. . parents worried over their destitution 
.... Repeated: “‘If it were not for the 
children.’’ The family had recovered par- 
tial self-support at the time the investiga- 
tion closed and the parents were talking 
plans for the future. Mr. B. said ‘'I can 
now be a husband.”’ 

Disintegration was well under way when 
the Paro family was contacted by the 
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agency. ‘I am called a beggar by the 
world,’ said Mr. Paro, ‘‘but am a king in 
my own household....Everyone is 
against me... my relatives criticise me 

.. they do not understand ... must a 
king lower himself to make profuse 
thanks.’" He had several times left home 
telling his wife that she might never see 
him again but always returned. He fre- 
quently broke into tears. Complained of 
advancing age and weak eyes and insisted 
that jobs were too hard for him. Scat- 
tered remnants of his childhood history 
indicate over-protective attitudes on the 
part of parents. The wife, who looked 
ill, had always helped support the family 
by sewing. ... Mrs. Paro’s chief worry 
was the children. . . . She cried because 
she ‘‘had to take them out of school.’ 
Some relatives were economically inde- 
pendent and could have helped but always 
caused tension when brought into the pic- 
ture. Former employers reported Mr. 
Paro to be a good worker though inclined 
to be moody and too independent. In this 
case earlier emotional and mental ‘‘set- 
up’’ seems to have played an important 
part. 

Mr. Still had finally resorted to selling 
newspapers on the street at an average 
income of twenty-five cents a day. Un- 
able to make a go of it he accepted an 
offer to operate a still at fifteen dollars 
a week. His employer had promised that 
if he ‘had to serve time’’ he (the employer) 
would take care of the family. The pres- 
ent investigators found him out on bond, 
but not particularly worried about the 
outcome. According to local police rec- 
ords this was the first charge against him. 
He “‘would like to go to church but had no 
clothes’’ . . . (was) worried about young 
son’s enlarged tonsils’’...Said:... 


“bootlegging was the only way out... 
poor housing conditions, hateful relatives 
and all had worn me threadbare.’’ Hope 


was revived by the bootlegging job but 
cut short by arrest. He was now selling 
papers again. . . ‘Doctors and mortuary 
bills accumulated and credit exhausted.” 

Mr. Proud could not break the news to 
his wife. He put the ‘‘charity basket"’ 
down and said, ‘‘Never mind where they 
came from. I guess you'll know soon 
enough. You may expecta visitor soon.”’ 
Then followed a series of moves from poor 
houses to poorer ones; the arrival of a new 
baby and a slow hard recovery by the 
mother; lies to landlords about prospec- 
tive jobs; lapse of membership in the 
Artists’ Union because of inability to 
pay dues; work for doctor in return for 
medical services; naggings by landlady 
who insisted to Mrs. Proud that her hus- 
band was no good; strong denials of these 
accusations by the visitor from the social 
welfare agency; repeated nervous col- 
lapses on the part of the wife and increas- 
ing worries over the baby as winter ap- 
proached; efforts to prevent the truth from 
reaching relatives. Mr. Proud repeated: 
‘“We were never like this before.’’ The 
last three months of the record under re- 
view showed some improvement. The 
family had been moved to a better house 
and Mr. Proud was ‘‘helping to make his 
own way by work at odd jobs.”’ 

The record showed Mr. Neuro to be a 
good worker, ambitious and saving. The 
family was now living in the ruins of an 
old dwelling on a back lot off the street. 
It was damp and dark. They were utterly 
without food when contacted by the 
agency. Mr. Neuro boasted that his wife 
never complained. She thought he was a 
good husband. They didn’t want their 
plight to reach relatives, especially his 
father, who, he said, was ‘‘over-bearing 
and always critical.’’ Besides, ‘‘the rela- 
tives [were] unable to help—some of them 
[were] also unemployed.’’ Some odd jobs 
were secured but never amounted to much, 
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The Neuro’s read library books by oil 
lamps in the evening and searched for 
work through the day. After a relatively 
short period of dependency they attained 
temporary self-support by doing odd jobs. 
Odd jobs played out after a few months 
and the family went on charity again. 
Mr. Neuro wanted to go to night school. 
Said the trouble was ‘‘in himself.’’ He 
was diagnosed as having an anxiety neuro- 
sis. Insisted that the ‘‘doctor cannot 
help me now because I cannot stop worry- 
ing.’’ Was grieved ‘‘because the neigh- 
bors keep children away from my house. 
They think I’ve got T. B.’” He acquired 
a mania for books on ‘‘self mastery.”’ 
Showed decided introvertive tendencies. 
Would repeat: ‘‘It is in me....I must 
analyze myself."’ He talked continuously 
of ‘conflicts within me.’’ As time passed 
he became increasingly more restless in 
conversation .. . sometimes there was a 
distinctly haunted look about his eyes. 
He never failed however to be apprecia- 
tive, to cooperate with the agency, nor to 
give notice of his ability to provide for 
himself. 

The first dependency of the Atavia fam- 
ily goes back to the depression of 1921-22 
when Mr. Atavia was unemployed for a 
considerable period and in addition lost 
his savings through the failure of a bank. 
Letters from former employers and neigh- 
bors showed that prior to this disaster he 
was a good, substantial hard working 
citizen. Following the 1921 failure the 
family developed habits of wandering. 
During the ten years ending 1932 employ- 
ment was irregular and sporadic and con- 
tacts with social agencies not uncommon. 
When contacted by the agency in 1932 the 
family was completely out of food and 
living in two dirty basement rooms in a 
disreputable section of the city. Then 
followed conflicts with the agency over 
the sale of an old car which Mr. A. said 
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he needed to help him find work; some 
financial help from the agency; a move to 
relatives in lowa; some self-support by odd 
jobs in various parts of the country; a sec- 
ond call upon the agency one year later. 
This time the family—two adults and six 
children—were living in one upstairs room 
in a miserable rooming house. Cooking 
and sleeping were done in this room— 
barren of furniture except a few worked- 
over boxes and an oil stove. It was win- 
ter and the children were out of school and 
without shoes and badly clothed. The 
mother supplemented relief funds by doing 
washing and other odd jobs. The oldest 
daughter was given housework, but had 
trouble with her employer, who was de- 
scribed as ‘‘hard-boiled,’’ and quit. Am- 
bition and hope were gone and most of the 
family ill when the investigation closed. 
Mrs. Hyster came to the agency seeking 
work. Refused financial help at first 
thinking Mr. H. would secure a job. The 
family lived in a dilapidated house, poorly 
furnished and covered with tar paper. 
Had contracted to buy the place and in- 
tended to build it up, but was now several 
months behind with payments. No fur- 
ther loans were available, the family’s life 
insurance was used by borrowing and its 
credit was exhausted. The children were 
attractive and intelligent but underfed, half 
naked, and out of school. A relative was 
contributing $10 per month to apply on 
rent. Mrs. H. admitted this fact with 
humiliation and insisted that “‘we should 
take care of our own children.’’ She was 
given a job in a cafeteria and the family 
lived on her earnings until she was laid off 
a month later. Mr. H. was almost hys- 
terical and cried repeatedly in the inter- 
view that followed. Mrs. H. developed 
resentment toward the agency and began 
to blame her husband for the situation. 
The husband, furthermore, did spend some 
money for liquor—though he had never 
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been a “‘drinker’’ before. Mrs. H. now 
insisted that “‘the depression had nothing 
to do with our situation. It's all because 
of my worthless husband . . . would like 
to get a divorce . . . could do better with- 
out him... thinks of nothing but drink 
and sex.”’ 

The Manna family had lived in the city 
seventeen years with no previous record 
of dependency—though had worked some- 
what irregularly at times due to ill health. 
The house was in great need of repairs but 
the surroundings were attractive and the 
shrubbery well kept. Neither parent 
drank nor smoked. Had invested $1000 in 
the home and lost it. Both parents were 
in poor health and both cried a great deal. 
The father cried almost continuously, 
showing evidences of depression mania as 
he told how their ‘‘little boy missed 
things’’ that they could no longer buy. 
‘‘He can’t understand,’’ said the father, 
“why ‘daddy’ is out of work... was 
never like this before . . . used to think I 
couldn't stand heavy work but would do 
anything now.’’ The depression manias of 
the father which tended to grow more fre- 
quent and more serious under prolonged 
unemployment seemed to have a partial 
basis in previous experience. The record 
revealed a background of emotionality 
somewhat abnormal on the part of both 
parents. This was attributed partly, at 
least, to ill health. Mr. Manna sought 
work diligently for several months; se- 
cured several jobs all of which proved 
temporary. During this time he was 
pressed by a loan company to which he 
was obligated. Following this experi- 
ence he said “‘I have no faith in anything 
any more....'’ He blamed his wife for 
the present condition and threatened to 
commit suicide. The wife was hysterical 
at times and kept the gun hidden to pre- 
vent her husband from taking his own life. 

The Lone family had lived in the city 11 


years and never before asked for help. 
When contacted the family lived in a 
dilapidated house in an isolated spot but 
the surroundings wereneatandclean. Mr, 
Lone had put $1300 into the purchase of a 
house before the depression but had lost 
it along with an insurance policy that he 
had carried for eleven years. The family 
had picked up enough coal along the rail- 
road to keep a fire, but there was no food 
in the house. The oldest child was kept 
out of school to care for the baby while 
the mother searched for work. Repeated 
failures brought tension in the family. 
The wife began to blame and ‘‘nag’’ the 
husband. She said: ‘‘He doesn’t want to 
work....'’ The husband insisted that 
“he would do anything....’’ The 
agency refused further help until Mr. Lone 
disposed of an old car, which he insisted 
was necessary to carry equipment for ce- 
ment jobs that he hoped to secure. Mrs. 
Lone found a job as cook. Then accused 
her husband of being “‘worthless.’’ There 
followed repeated quarrels over the baby 
and separation.... Mrs. L. was ‘“‘laid 
off.’’ She called again for help and the 
family was reunited. The oldest girl then 
married a man with a job and the neigh- 
bors provided ice-cream for the wedding. 
In the meantime a baby was born to the 
Lones. Mrs. L. received word that her 
own ‘‘mother is hungry.’ Mr. L. wanted 
to drive the old car to Alabama and get the 
mother and the agency refused aid for this 
venture. Mr. L. talked a great deal about 
“making things easier for my family.” 
Both parents worried about failure of 
“plans to recover the home.’’ Mr. L. 
talked incessantly and nervously about 


this and that... . plans for future . . . to 
paint house . . . buy presents for the chil- 
dren. ..about money... furniture... 


promised jobs, etc. Shouts and waves his 
hands. Was given an order for clothing 
at the sewing room but got lost trying 
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to find it. Insisted that some one had 
poisoned him because of jealousy over his 
success. Said: ‘‘I must hurry home and 
finish papering the house and fix the Christ- 
mas tree... everything must look good 
tomorrow (Christmas)."’ Cried as he left 
the agency and begged the agency’s 
worker not to forget him. ‘‘If you forget 
us we are gone.’ He called again from 
the sidewalk: ‘Don’t forget us... .” 
Mr. L. distributed the presents and grocer- 
ies given him by the agency to people 
along the way: Explained ‘‘I couldn't see 
them starve.’’ Two days later he threat- 
ened a neighbor with a gun. Once more 
before the agency he went into a rage. 
Later he said: ‘‘I am going to tear down 
my house and rebuild it... going to 
build a wall so high that people can’t 
bother me.’’ He went from door to door 
crying and once threatened to ‘‘cut up’ a 
neighbor. He was finally committed to 
the State Hospital for the insane and was 
dead within two months. 

As already indicated, it is impossible to 
atrive at any absolute evaluations of the 
various subjective evidences of personality 
disintegration or re-integration by any 
available techniques. We are obviously 
dealing here with complex situations in 
which numerous hidden experiences play 
a part. Nevertheless, when the analyses 
were completed the emotional and mental 
aptitudes of the individuals studied were 
seen to form into groups which may be 
listed in the order of the number of indi- 
viduals manifesting these aptitudes during 
the period covered by this investigation. 
The situation is depicted in Table II. 

Table II above attempts to depict only 
outstanding aptitudes and reactions to cer- 
tain objective pressures that inhere in 
conditions of prolonged insecurity due 
to unemployment and does not show the 
actual physical deterioration that took 
place in a number of these families. This 
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factor was present in a majority of cases 
and was decided in five families. Further- 
more, while the data do suggest certain 
broad generalizations to be noted later, 
no time sequence is established in the ap- 
pearance of the reactions shown in Table 
Il. In other words, some individuals 
made a hasty and rapid decline ending up 











TABLE II 
(Only husbands are included in this classification of 
aptitudes ) 
| 4 
pe - 
5 a 
a - 
° xz 
——__—__—__— | —- 
I | Discouragement, mild fear, worry, hu- | 16 
miliation, irritation, shame 
II | Keen resentment accompanied by intense | 15 


irritation, antagonistic attitudes, in- 
cluding belligerancy; excitability, ex- 
treme nervousness, sad and sullen 
dispositions 


I 


we 


Rationalizations: blaming others (not | 10 
members of family) as agency, former 
employers, landlords, money lenders, 
mortgage holders, etc. Excuses: fre- 

quent illness, etc. 

IV | Abnormal family discord: nagging, ac- | 10 

cusing, fears for children (accompanied | 

by behavior problems including juve- 
nile delinquency, sickness, etc.). 

Tears, threats of or actual desertion 

V | Exaggerated 

‘half a man," 

Criminal tendencies and threats as 

bootlegging, stealing, etc. Change | 

of front: ‘World owes me a living"’ 

VI | Gross lying, misappropriation of funds, 

complete unreliability 

VII | Utter hopelessness, despondency, suicidal] 6 


attempts, drunkenness, insanities 


feelings of inferiority: - 


‘“‘own fault,"’ etc. 











in Group VII within the course of twelve 
months; others, as judged from all the 
available data, appeared to be reintegrated, 
partially at least, on a new but lower level 
after more than two years of contact with 
charity agencies. Still others left no 
traces of having experienced certain types 
of emotional disturbance common to the 
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majority of individuals. Here again the 
importance of deep-seated experiences 
built upon inherited and acquired factors, 
but beyond our powers to discover, are 
strongly suggested. 

Let us now list according to numerica| 
importance certain outstanding objective 
factors in the total situation which were 
shown to be directly associated with par- 
ticular evidences of personality disinte- 
See Table III. 








gration. 
TABLE Ill 
af 
SFE 
gias 
4242 
. . _— " nat FOzs 
OUTSTANDING “‘DISINTEGRATORS at) 
=e ARM 
c P| z . 
a ~<h 
RmAE 
Qe 
BAA 
5<Oo< 
Zz 
Illness, physical handicaps...............] 12 
Necessity of asking for aid...............| 10 
Housing conditions, moving to cheaper 
house. wen 9 
Effects on childrea: food schooling, health, 
work, behavior. me hehnee 8 
Interferences and atticades of tdatives es 8 
Fruitless efforts to sell or failure of eer 
jobs to materialize . ee ee 6 
Threatened and sebenl lone of possessions 
CR ND caleba clcded ee sick cas 6 
Sharing home with others.... pte 5 
Actual and threatened loss of home....... 4 
Increasing debts, over-due loans.......... 3 
Shabby or inadequate clothing........... 3 
Discordant and antagonistic attitudes of 
members of family . it 2 
Indifferent or ‘‘cold”’ eesivades of's agency. 2 








It may be observed by a study of the 
““disintegrating’’ factors listed in Table 
III that the most significant ones as viewed 
numerically, at any rate, are factors that 
arise inevitably as a result of our social 
‘‘set-up’’ with respect to provision for the 
unemployed. The limited funds with 
which the agency had to operate and the 
sources from which funds were drawn, as 


well as the methods by which they were 
secured left no choice in the matter of 
providing adequate housing conditions 
for these families. In a number of cases 
families were forced to move repeatedly to 
successively poorer houses in order to have 
the rent paid by the agency. The habit 
of calling upon relatives for assistance in 
such cases as here studied has been all but 
universal, yet it often turns out to be dis- 
astrous not only to the personality of the 
dependent but to the relationships exist- 
ing between relatives. The data suggest 
similar conclusions with respect to the 
practice of compelling dependent families 
to share the same house. A set-up, fur- 
thermore, which forces dependent persons 
to part with valued possessions such as 
furniture, car, etc., as a means of becom- 
ing eligible for relief is indefensible in the 
light of the present study, as is also the 
practice of putting the unemployed to the 
discouraging task of door to door canvas- 
sing in times of economic depression or of 
encouraging fruitless chases for promised 
jobs. Add to the importance of the above 
factors that of losing one’s home, of in- 
creasing debts and the corresponding loss 
of credit, and the tremendously significant 
rdle of physical health within the families 
of the unemployed, and it may be seen that 
the personalities of average people in the 
United States are suspended by thin 
threads under the present economic set-up. 

Since the personalities in these cases 
were integrated around certain values ex- 
pressed in terms of radios, automobiles, 
furniture, vacations, occupations, in- 
comes, and friends, and since the security 
of mutual friendships depended largely 
upon the continuance of the other com- 
plex of values, it seems plain that read- 
justment and restoration of the personality 
was possible only through a re-definition 
of the whole situation. So long as these 
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bility of recovering these values. Never- 


y were 
tter of § thing that held the personality together theless, it seems clear in the light of this 
ditions was hope. When this was gone the per- study that the very philosophy of ‘‘value’’ 
f cases f sonality went. Yet we found the social in which the personalities of these persons 
sdly to §f workers practically helpless to re-define were shaped made their preservation under 
0 have the situation. In other words, the basis conditions of prolonged distress im- 
habit of hope was in the retention or the possi- _ possible. 
nce in 
ll but 
e dis- INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
of the The Third International Conference of Social Work will be held in London, England, July 
; 12 to 17, 1936, while the Summer School will be held during the preceding week, July 5 to 11. 
eXx1st- Headquarters for the Conference will be Bedford College, Regent Park, London, and all sessions 
ggest will be centered at or near the College. 
8 According to a preliminary announcement, the general theme of the Conference is ‘‘Social 
9 the Work and the Community." In addition to the opening reception of welcome on Sunday 
nilies evening, July 12, four general sessions will be held as follows: Monday, July 13, ‘‘Social Work 
and the Community,"’ with outstanding speakers from three different countries; Tuesday, July 
, fur- 14, a Symposium under the leadership of Dr. Rene Sand on ‘‘Recent Changes in Local Com- 
rsons munity Life,’’ with representatives of Czecho-Slovakia, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, 
Soviet Russia, and the United States participating; Wednesday, July 15, “The Aesthetic, Social 
sh as Moral, and Spiritual Effects Upon Community Life of Social Services,’ with speakers from five 
com- different countries; and on Friday, July 17, a summary of the various Commissions of the Con- 
ference will be presented. 
n the In addition to the general sessions the Conference will be organized into five Commissions as 
) the follows: Health, Education and Recreation, Material Welfare, Social Adjustment, Unemploy- 
ment. Each Commission will hold three sessions during the Conference and each delegate to 
) the the Conference will be expected to identify himself with one of these Commissions, es far 
1vas- as possible participate throughout the Conference in its deliberations. 
In connection with the Conference, ‘‘the British Committee is arranging a weck’s summer 
or of school on English Social Work for the week preceding the International Conference. The 
ised summer school will consist of a series of lectures, discussions, and visitations on various out- 
standing forms of English Social Work such as Unemployment Relief, Medical Social Work, 
Ove Housing, the Use of Leisure Time, the Treatment of Juvenile Delinquency, etc. All sessions of 
 in- the summer school will be held at King’s College. The entire summer schoo! will be conducted 
3 in English. 
loss Detailed information concerning the Conference and the summer school may be had from the 
, National Conference of Social Work, 82 North High Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
cant & 
ilies NEW EDITOR OF THE SOCIAL WORK YEAR BOOK 
hat The following news release comes from the Russell Sage Foundation: 
h The apecinenent of Russell H. Kurtz as Editor of the Social Work Year Book has just been 
the announced by Shelby M. Harrison, General Director of the Russell Sage Foundation. The Year 
hin Book, ‘‘a description of organized activities in social work and in related fields,’’ was undertaken 
by the Foundation in 1929, and has been issued on a biennial basis. Its originator and first 
up. editor was Fred S. Hall, who has just retired. 
ses Mr. Kurtz, the new editor, has had a wide experience in both labor relations and social work. 


He joined the staff of the Russell Sage Foundation in 1931, first as field representative and then 
ex- . . P ’ . . * ‘ 
as assistant director of the Foundation's Charity Organization Department. 

He is a co-author of the book Emergency Work Relief and is author of numerous magazine articles 
on relief and related problems during the depression period. In his new position, he will con- 
ome tinue to write on social problems. He has announced no policies with regard to the Year Book 
ity beyond preservation of the general plan which has already brought it wide acceptance in its field. 

The retiring editor, Fred S. Hall, will continue to give some of his services to the social field 


ely but on a less scheduled basis. Conclusion of his services as editor of the Year Book crowns 33 
m- years of active participation in social work. He has been the author and co-author of a number 
d of books and pamphlets well-known to social workers but the Social Work Year Book, for which 
' ‘ he is chiefly responsible, is generally regarded as his greatest contribution to his chosen field of 
ty service. 
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Contributions to this Department will include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, 
(and theories; (2) reports of special projects, working programs, conferences and meetings, and progress in any distinctive aspect 


of the field; (3) special results of study and research. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF GARDEN CITIES 


DUGALD MACFADYEN 
Letchworth, England 


development, and laws of human 

society. The sociological aspect of 
Garden Cities require us to think of them 
scientifically as a specific type of human 
society. Aristotle said in third century 
B.C. that man is polikkon zoon (Pod txov 
fwov) which we may translate as a 
“community animal,’’ born to live in 
some sort of regulated relationship with 
his fellows. All living which ignores 
this is subhuman. The nineteenth cen- 
tury left us in England with quite fifty 
per cent of our population living in sub- 
human conditions. This, not merely be- 
cause a large portion of our population 
was near or under the poverty line, but 
still more because they had not been re- 
garded at all from the standpoint of human 
beings. They were hands in a factory, 
numbers not names, tools rather than per- 
sons. Carlyle described the relationship 
in which they stood to other human be- 
ings as a “‘cash nexus,”’ by which he meant 
that the only relationships recognised 
were relations which could be expressed 
in money. By the end of the century ob- 
servant people both scientific and religi- 
ous were in revolt against this negation of 
human relationships. Even the United 
States, predominantly and by inheritance 
individualistic, was challenging its own 
individualism by mottoes in workshops 


GF seorme deals with the nature, 


and offices such as ‘‘if you never do more 
than you are paid for you will never be 
paid for anything you do."’ The anoma- 
lies and absurdities of the cash nexus pro- 
duced a whole series of critics such as 
Carlyle, Ruskin, William Morris, Karl 
Marx, Bernard Shaw and more construc- 
tive than any of them, Patrick Geddes on 
the philosophical side, Ebenezer Howard 
on the practical. The common feature of 
this revolt against a metallic convention 
was that these men detached themselves 
from life as it was being lived and asked 
“what is it all about?’’ What are human 
beings? Why are they making such an 
ugly destructive unmanageable world? 
Is it not possible to have a civilisation 
which shall be based on permanent human 
values? What are the permanent human 
values and how can they be preserved and 
made more valuable? Is it not possible 
to make a great society instead of a few 
millionaires? 

Thinking in this fundamental way Pat- 
rick Geddes started with these funda- 
mentals—folk, work, place; or people, 
employment, environment; or more scien- 
tifically, organism, function, and life proc- 
ess. These are basic and permanent. 
Any real civilisation which is to endure 
must make provision for these. They are 
the starting point of any great society. 

Ebenezer Howard was bold enough to 
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see that it was impossible to reconcile 
fundamental values with the actual con- 
ventions of civilisation produced by the 
nineteenth century. The only way was 
to start afresh. We may compare what he 
did with another experiment with which 
we are familiar. 

The London ‘*Zoo"’ at Regents Park had 
for a generation been a favorite resort. 
As Londoners themselves lived in highly 
artificial cages it did not seem wrong to 
them that animals like zebras, bisons, os- 
triches, and giraffes should live in cages 
also. But slowly biologists, zoologists, 
and naturalists began to criticize this 
mode of life. The animal was never seen 
at its best in thoroughly unnatural con- 
ditions. Why not give it room to move, 
air to breathe, sun to bask in, and so 
bring out its essential animal characteris- 
tics. So the Zoo was moved to Whip- 
snade, and every one was delighted with 
the result, including the animals. 

Biologically man is an animal, socio- 
logically he is a community animal. If 
he is kept in a cage in a flat, or a slum, he 
does not show what he really is. He de- 
velops subnormal characteristics; diseases, 
habits like overeating and overdrinking 
which he would never want to do if he 
were living a natural life according to 
biological laws and sociological instincts. 
Why not try the great experiment of build- 
ing your city and establishing its customs 
round the permanent characteristics of the 
human being instead of making artificial 
cages and forcing people into them? 
Cities are the ‘‘mass graves of our best 
blood.’’ Race suicide is their inevitable 
consequence. If we do a bit of ‘‘simul- 
taneous thinking,’’ as Patrick Geddes 
called it, we know that what we want is 
not more and bigger cities taking us fur- 
ther and further from the organic laws of 
human life but nurseries and seedplots of 
a new civilisation based on permanent 
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values. This is the sociological philos- 
ophy which ted pioneers in scientific 
thinking to attempt Garden Cities. 
There were ethical and ‘religious motives 
which were vitally important but for the 
moment we are concentrating on sociology. 

To illustrate the limitations as weil as 
the definiteness of the strictly scientific 
point of view compare the following defi- 
nition of a home with Burns’ Cottars Satur- 
day night. 

The modern house is a biological insti- 
tution, writes Lewis Munford. It is a 
shelter devoted primarily to the function 
of reproduction, nutrition, and recreation. 
To expand this definition a little, the 
house is a building arranged in such a 
fashion that meals may be easily prepared 
and served, that rest and sleep may be en- 
joyed, that the normal functions of sex 
may take place in privacy, and that the 
early care of the young may be oppor- 
tunely carried on. None of these func- 
tions, needless to say, is restricted to the 
house, but the house is peculiarly adapted 
to facilitate all of them together. Add to 
these primary physiological requirements 
the provision of space for social compan- 
ionship and play and study and the defi- 
nition of a house is complete. 

The minimum requirements of this bio- 
logical institution are according to Modern 
Housing, the latest book and a very good 
one: One structurally separate dwelling 
for each family. Enough bedrooms so 
that parents, boys, girls can sleep sepa- 
rately. Sound-proof walls. No windows 
looking into windows of other dwellings. 
Running water and bath in the building. 
No building more than two rooms deep. 
As large a glass area as practical. No 
noxious fumes near-by. No heavy traffic 
streets immediately adjacent. No small 
courts. Definite proportions between 
height of buildings and open spaces be- 
tween them. Play spaces for children. 
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Walks, parks, athletic provision, gardens, 
for adults. Attractive outlook. Build- 
ings of good material and simple and di- 
rect design. Grouped harmoniously. 
Adequately insulated walls. Apparatus 
for cooking and hot water. Laundry and 
drying facilities. Electricity. Not too 
many stairs: adequate heating. Easy ac- 
cess to schools, shops, social centres, work. 
Natural population—groupings: adequate 
and workable building codes. Children 
not to have to cross a through street 
anywhere. Fireproof. Immunity from 
“neighbourhood blight’’ or deterioration, 
by having communities planned, con- 
structed, and administered, as a functional 
unit. 


LETCHWORTH! 


Letchworth has been in existence long 
enough to see a second generation of citi- 
zens growup. Thirty years enables a man 
who shared in the weddings of parents to 
take part also in the weddings of their 
children. Welwyn has a shorter history, 
but there is no marked difference between 
the sociological experience of the two. 
What scientifically minded people want to 
know is whether efficient sanitation, fac- 
tories set in fields and gardens, houses with 
plenty of air, room and sunshine, abundant 
playing fields, well planned and venti- 
lated schools, sufficient human and na- 
ture interest in the environments, do in 
fact reveal their influence in physiolog- 
ical and mental characteristics. This is 


! This section has been read by several Garden 
City experts including Mr. Barry Parkes the Garden 
City architect and my medical brother Dr. Norman 
Macfadyen, who has been resident in Letchworth 
since its foundation and who secured the contribution 
from Dr. Hyslop Thompson. It may be taken as an 
interim report on sociological matters indicating a 
line of research to be followed later on in more detail 
as a study of a twentieth century conception of a 
civilization based on permanent values. 


the attitude of mind to which this paper 
is addressed. Much is omitted which 
can be found in the book, Sir Ebenezer 
Howard and the Town Planning Movement 
(Manchester University Press), but before 
getting to statistics a word is in place 
about the population of Letchworth. 

It is not typically English or typically 
anything. It is composite, amalgamated, 
mixed, and even slightly cosmopolitan. 
People have been drawn here for various 
reasons from all parts of England, Scot- 
land and Ireland, Canada, U. S. A., Aus- 
tralia, the South Seas, Malaya, India, 
Belgium, Germany, Scandinavia. In 
thinking of results it is better to disregard 
the place of origin and to regard the people 
of Letchworth simply as human beings. 
Their health, sicknesses, intelligence, char- 
acteristics, have very little to do with 
where they come from. If we regard them 
as typically human the corollary is that 
under similar conditions elsewhere human- 
ity would reveal much the same results. 

First as to physical health. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs are from a report by 
Dr. Hyslop Thomson, Medical Officer for 
the County, not a resident in Letchworth, 
therefore not to be dismissed as a Letch- 
worthian boosting his own town. 


Our present day knowledge of the state of health 
of a community is drawn from a study of vital statis- 
tics and from these we learn that the standard of 
health varies according to the density of population 
and the character and proximity of industrial under- 
takings and their relation to housing conditions. 

A glance at the vital statistics for England and 
Wales during the year 1933 shows that the standard 
of Public Health reached its highest level in rural 
districts, a somewhat lower level in urban districts 
and a still lower level in large boroughs. Rural life 
with its simple amenities and proximity to natural 
conditions therefore connotes the highest standard of 
Public Health as is shown by the following statistics 
for the year mentioned taken from the Registrar- 
General's Statistical Review. 
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It was the knowledge of the simple fact that the 
closer one lived to nature the greater the measure of 
health that gave rise to the Garden City movement 
and it was to the fertile mind and enlightened vision 
of the late Sir Ebenezer Howard that we owe its 
inception. The principle of the movement is to 
combine as far as is practicable the benefits and 
amenities of rural life with the social and industrial 
advantages of urban existence so devised as to pro- 
mote the healthiest conditions of life, and it is in 
the Garden City of Letchworth that we see today the 
first concrete example of the application of this great 
principle. 

The experience gained in the development of the 
Garden City of Letchworth in relation to improve- 
ment in the standard of Public Health has been of 
great value and it will serve a definitely useful purpose 
to ponder and emphasize the lessons which it teaches. 
Perhaps the most important primary lesson to be 
drawn is the value of the site and position in relation 
to the health and development of a community. No 
“congested areas’’ and ‘‘no restricted expansion"’ are 
valuable assets. 

One most essential condition for the health of an 
urban community is the provision of adequate and 
efficient sanitary services. Too frequently one sees 
the difficulties which arise, and the heavy cost in- 
curred in overcoming them, in rapidly growing dis- 
tricts from linking up extensions to antiquated and 
consequently inadequate services. In Letchworth 
advantage of a ‘‘de novo’’ system commenced in com- 
paratively recent time and so designed as to provide 
for future extension and development; a lesson in 
foresight the value of which is too obvious to call 
for much emphasis. 

The characteristic and advantageous feature of the 
Garden City is its lay-out. The re-planning of an 
old urban district with its narrow streets, congested 
areas and its indiscriminate industrial positioning 
present almost insuperable difficulties, and the ex- 
tension of such a district when it does take place too 
often consists of the rapid development of building 
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sites by private enterprise with little or no regard to 
suitable lay-out, planning or design. In the Garden 
City on the other hand a fixed principle is followed,— 
residential and industrial districts are distinct and 
separate and the environmental amenities of the whole 
district are conserved by the provision of an agri- 
cultural belt, while every attention is paid to the 
width of streets, verges and general design. The 
effect of all this is not only pleasing to the eye but 
it brings to the dweller in an urban district some of 
the advantages and amenities of rural life while the 
statistical evidence clearly shows that a higher 
standard of Public Health is attained. 

The standard of health of any community can be 
accurately gauged by the general death rate, the 
infant mortality and the death rate from pulmonary 
tuberculosis, and I have prepared the following table 
showing these three separate rates for Letchworth 
during the last five years compared with the corre- 
sponding rates for the County as a whole and for 
England and Wales. 












































uercuwort | county |, ENGLAND. 
Death rate 
1930 4% 10.2 | Il.4 
1931 rey 10.3 3:3 
1932 8.1 10.6 I2.0 
1933 9.9 10.8 12.3 
1934 8.7 10.4 11.8 
1930 20 42 60 
1931 41 46 66 
Infant mortality 
1932 62 | 50 | 65 
1933 30 42 64 
1934 20 37 59 
Death rate from pulmonary tuberculosis 

1930 0.4 0.5 0.7 
1931 0.3 0.4 0.7 
1932 0.4 0.5 Ea 
1933 0.4 0.5 0.6 
1934 0.4 0.4 








If this table be compared with the previous table 
it will be observed that for each of the five years the 
death rate for Letchworth was below that for rural 
districts during 1933 and that for four out of the 
five years, the infant mortality was lower than that 
for rural districts during 1933. 
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These figures serve to show how favorably the 
principal vital statistics of Letchworth compare with 
those for the County as a whole and with those for 
England and Wales. 

There are, however, one or two points of special 
interest from a statistical point of view to which 
reference may be made. 

Apart from the beneficial influence of environ- 
mental conditions a low death rate would be expected 
in a Garden City especially during the early years of 
its development for the reason that the ratio of 
persons under middle life to the general population 
is high and the higher the ratio of persons under 
middle life the lower the death rate. But even if we 
correct the death rate of Letchworth so as to base it 
on the age and sex incidence for England and Wales 
we find it is still lower than the corrected death rate 
for the County and for England and Wales, the figures 
being Letchworth 9.4, County 9.7 and England and 
Wales 11.8. But against this advantageous factor of 
age incidence must be mentioned a factor which 
tends adversely to affect the death rate of a Garden 
City, such as Letchworth. I refer to the immigra- 
tion for health reasons to the Garden City of persons 
of delicate constitution or who are suffering from 
actual disease. It is within my own knowledge, and 
more especially during the early years of its develop- 
ment, that a considerable percentage of the cases of 
pulmonary tuberculosis which came under obser- 
vation were cases of imported disease, yet notwith- 
standing this the figures for Letchworth during the 
five year period given in the table referred to above 
are below those for the County and for England and 
Wales, which indicate a low incidence of indigenous 
disease. 

In the development of any new movement, based 
on sound principles which has as its aim social 
improvement, one of the chief stimulating influences 
is the force of example. The successful development 
of Letchworth Garden City led in due course to the 
appearance of a second Garden City in the County. 
Hertfordshire has therefore within its borders two 
Garden Cities with a combined population of 23,835 
the vital statistics of which favorably affect the figures 
of the County as a whole. 

A further direction in which the Garden City 
principle of Letchworth pointed the way was in the 
conception of building satellite towns to provide for 
the growing demands of city populations. Such a 
development has great possibilities, the value of 
which time will in due course demonstrate. 


Dr. Hyslop Thomson's conclusions are 
professionally and statistically correct but 


he would probably agree that it is a mis. 
take to regard health as synonymous with 
freedom from disease. Health is a posi- 
tive quality. It includes well shaped 
bodies, sound responsive and harmonious 
nerve and muscular reactions, mental alert- 
ness, cheerfulness and fitness to grapple 
with a job of work. It means that there 
is pleasure in the use of all our faculties 
and some satisfaction in the mere joy of 
living. 

Change is on the way to bud 

Rose in brain from rose in blood 


wrote George Meredith. He had a truer 
view of the meaning of the word ‘‘evolu- 
tion’’ than the professors who only read 
the story of evolution backwards. Evo- 
lution ought to mean that we can trust 
the future so long as humanity is true to 
itself—avoiding pitfalls, developing its 
strong points, abiding by the laws of its 
being and reacting confidently to all the 
obstacles which threaten its proper de- 
velopment. Garden Cities have a long 
way to go before they have fulfilled the 
possibilities which science and religion 
together may have in store for Man, but 
meanwhile it may be noted that the type 
of the Garden citizen is characteristically 
open-minded, not overburdened in religion, 
politics, medicine or economics by or- 
thodoxy, clichés, phrases, slogans new or 
old. It is inclined to experiment—to hear 
all sides, and to try out new methods. If 
the old is good we will keep it, if the new 
is better we will adopt it. The town and 
University of Cambridge is only twenty- 
three miles distant and the ancient 
borough of Bedford is rather less. Letch- 
worth is more essentially liberal than 
either in the sense that it accepts human 
freedom as fundamental and compels au- 
thority to justify itself at the bar of reason. 

An illustration from the passing moment 
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is the way the town has this summer 
adopted a new seventy metre swimming 
pool and made it a community centre. If 
the Greek games of classic times had the 
influence they are supposed to have had in 
forming Greek ideals of beauty and per- 
fect manly form Letchworth ought to pro- 
duce a race of artists in the next thirty 
years. The point of contact being that in 
both cases the spectators seem to have been 
quite as much interested as the performers. 

International Town Planners meeting in 
London this summer and travelling round 
to inspect new housing schemes gave it as 
their opinion that blocks of flats on the 
Vienna plan bred Communists. There is 
a loss of individuality, of idealism, of 
home and human affections in flat dwellers 
which makes them an easy prey to herd 
movements. The herd psychology—al- 
most animal in its intense sensitiveness to 
herd movement—is as characteristic of 
these artificial cliff dwellers as it is of 
the ‘‘conies who make their homes in the 
holes of the rocks."’ The Town Planners 
urged the importance of small independ- 
ent homes and gardens not only for the 
sake of the people who live in them but 
still more for the stability and continuity 
of the State, and the civilisation it repre- 
sents. If you want a population which 
will be an easy tool in the hands of a 
stunt politician build flats and make every- 
one a ‘‘number."’ If you want people who 
can take care of themselves, who will take 
a pride in the maintenance of their town 
and their country on the best standards 
they know, build for them, or enable them 
to build individual homes, however small, 
at about the rate of twelve to the acre with 
enough space for each to allow of some 
privacy. 

Psychologists have contributed to our 
knowledge of humanity the idea that a 
mainspring of human life is a fund or 
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spring of interest—interest in other people 
and in affairs outside ourselves. Psychol- 
ogists of the night soil variety give uglier 
names—but essentially it is what we mean 
by ‘‘interest.’’ It is a vital capacity for 
taking hold of what comes along, like 
the power of the canariensis, the tropae- 
oleum speciosum or any other garden 
climber to catch hold of fresh objects and 
climb by them. So long as the spring of 
interest remains vigorous, life goes on 
growing. When the spring of ‘‘interest’’ 
fails life is done. There is abundant and 
sometimes surprising evidence that in 
Garden cities the spring of ‘interest’ 
remains active much longer than in large 
cities. It is frequently said that Letch- 
worth is full of people who came here 
to die twenty years ago and have not 
succeeded in doing it yet. They are the 
mainstay of clubs and societies which put 
the youth of Letchworth in the shade in 
the main matter of interest. Professor 
Ely at Radburn Garden City, New Jersey, , 
married at 82 and a year or two later had a 
child, born at the time of my last visit to 
Radburn. Sir Arnold Wilson at a public 
dinner in Letchworth drew attention to 
the number of men in Letchworth over 
65 who were doing full time public work. 
We have a lady over 70 who has taken to 
flying, become a globe trotter and a driver 
of cars. It is an acid test of the soundness 
of a community when it adds twenty 
years to the normal range of human 
vitality. The town Library. gives cor- 
roborative evidence on this point. Old 
people have more time for reading than 
young people. It takes our Librarians, 
who are young people, all their time and 
mental energy to keep up with the increas- 
ing variety, individuality, and specializa- 
tion of our older readers’ interests. 

A factor in the economic and industrial 
success of Letchworth, which is not an 


‘ 
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essential part of the programme of Garden 
Cities, has been a strong bias against 
alcohol. The early settlers were social 
reformers of the nineteenth century and 
many of them had become conscious of the 
frightful havoc drunkenness was produc- 
ing at that time in industrial cities. Their 
idea was to have a town without a licensed 
public house, and by agreement with the 
Directors of the Estate Company this has 
been maintained. There is an old licensed 
house in the village of Norton and another 
in the village of Willian under the Peoples 
Refreshment House Association where, by 
walking two miles, aman may get a drink, 
but the Peoples’ House in the centre of 
Letchworth where refreshments are served, 
and games and meetings take place, has 
never had a license. The effect of this on 
the life and appearance of the town is 
unmistakable but not easy to describe. 
A recent visitor spoke of it as a feeling of 
cleanness and ‘‘up-lift’’ about the place. 
More prosaic business folk like to deal 
with Letchworth because accounts are 
paid, contracts not broken, work delivered 
on a promised date, materials not seriously 
below specification and so on. Perhaps 
the simplest way of putting it is best. 
The natural vitality of the people is not 
being sapped by living two lives at once— 
one sober and realistic, the other more or 
less intoxicated and imaginary. The ex- 
pected thing from every able-bodied man 
is to have a decent home, and a decent 
home makes for self respect, responsibility, 
and a sound public opinion which makes 
its effect felt on defaulters. The late 
Chairman of the Bench of Magistrates 
adds to this his comment. ‘‘No case of 
drunkenness of a Letchworth resident has 
ever come before the Magistrates Bench 
since it came into existence: and no case of 
driving under the influence of drink.” 


From the standpoint of Garden Cities as a 
policy for export the point to insist on is 
not that every city should be a prohibition 
or semiprohibition one, but that in build- 
ing a Garden City a community has an 
opportunity of determining its relation to 
alcohol de novo. It can make what 
arrangements it likes, and register its 
ethical standards in this matter in regula- 
tions it is prepared to enforce. 

Another article quite as long as this 
would be needed to follow out the indus- 
trial, commercial, and economic character- 
istics of Letchworth. Some of them are 
as yet only incipient, but they will become 
more marked as time goes on. ‘‘I believe 
in your Garden City ideal’’ an employer 
said to the writer. ‘“‘I get to know all 
my men, the community is not too big to 
let us know.all about one another, if a 
business is sound that creates confidence."’ 
The United States leaves us panting in the 
rear when it comes to sheer inventiveness 
but we catch up when it comes to putting 
an invention into ‘‘fool-proof’’ shape so 
that everyone must have it. During the 
terrible slump which began in 1928 and 
is only now beginning to lift a little we 
had factories which never stopped, work- 
ers who never lost a week’s work, and 
at present not more than 200 unemployed 
are employable. The reasons for that 
would supply the subject for another 
paper. This one is already long enough. 

I conclude with a remark which repre- 
sents my own attitude when I think of all 
that a Garden City means. How anyone 
living in the industrial chaos of the nine- 
teenth century invented anything so good 
as the Garden City I do not know unless 
it be, as was said of old, that the inspira- 
tion of the Almighty giveth wisdom when 
minds are open to receive it. 
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Contributions to this Deparcment will include original articles, reports of conferences, special investigations and research, >» 
It is edited by Ernest R. Groves of che University of North Carolina, who 


would like to receive reports and copies of any material relating to the family and marriage 


and programs relating to marriage and the family, 
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WHERE ARE THE MARRIAGEABLE MEN? 
PAUL POPENOE 


Institute of Family Relations, Los Angeles 


NE of the most serious problems of 
eugenics is the failure of educated 
women to marry. One-third, in 

some colleges one-half, of the alumnae 
remain single until death. The record of 
their non-graduate sisters and cousins is 
not a great deal better. Of women 
enumerated in the 1930 Census whose 
occupations might be said to fall in the 
“white collar’’ class, only 22.6 per cent 
were married,’ though a woman who is 
old enough to hold a clerical or profes- 
sional job is old enough to wed. 

Many educated women want to marry, 
but allege that there is a shortage of 
marriageable men. Every ‘Lonesome 
Club,’ every ‘‘Get-acquainted Society,”’ 
every matrimonial agency, has an almost 
unlimited supply of feminine clients, but 
finds few or no marriageable men to 
balance its membership. 

Yet the Census shows that there are 
more single men than single women in 
every age-group. Confining attention to 
the native-born whites (as is done 
throughout this paper), one finds? a liberal 
margin of safety at every level, as is 
shown in Table I. Even in the early 
thirties, there are still nearly 120 unmar- 


1Alba M. Edwards, ‘“‘The ‘White-Collar’ 
Workers."’ Monthly Labor Review, March, 1934. 

2 Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930. Popu- 
lation: Marital Condition. Washington, 1933. 


ried men for every 100 unmarried women. 
Yet it is notorious that the woman in her 
early thirties has little chance of marriage, 
because of the shortage of potential 
husbands. The explanation of this seem- 
ing paradox is to be found along several 
lines. 

In the first place, most of the good 
husbands are married before 30. The 
median age of first marriage for men in 
the United States is 25.6 years. A selec- 
tive process is taking place each year, 
TABLE I 


Native-norn Wuirtss 1n Census or 1930 


AGE GROUP SINGLE MEN SINGLE WOMEN 


2,128,168 
867,510 


495 ,106 


31130,798 
25-29 — 262 


30-34 





through which the superior men are 
being drawn off into the group of married 
males, and the residue becomes each year 
more unmarriageable, comprising largely 
those who are defective either by heredity, 
acquired disease or injury, or emotional 
abnormality. After 35 it is probable that 
there are, statistically speaking, very few 
men who have never married and who 
are yet worth marrying. The single 
males of 35 and up comprise a preponder- 
ance of mental and physical defectives, of 
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homosexuals, of incompetents and dere- 
licts, of men who have been prevented 
from marriage by venereal or other serious 
disease, or of men whose outlook is so 
warped, infantile, or egocentric that even 
the most optimistic maiden, willing to 
marry a man to reform him, would recog- 
nize this particular job as hopeless. I 
have yet to find a person who could not 
count on the fingers of one hand all the 
single men of his acquaintance, over 35 
years of age, who were really good pro- 
spective husbands from every point of view. 
The average person does not know more 
than one such man. 

2. A more important difficulty is that 
people do not always marry in their own 
age group. In four out of five marriages, 
the man is older than the woman.* While 
the median age for marriage of men is 
25.6 years, that of their wives is 22.6 
years. Hence the possible husbands of a 
young woman are, on the whole, not to 
be found in her age group, but in the one 
just above it. If this comparison is made, 
the shortage of marriageable men at once 
becomes apparent. In 1930 there were 
867,510 single women in the age-group 
25-29. These would for the most part 
have to look for husbands in the age- 
group 30-34, in which there were only 
690,730 single men. So there were for 100 
such women only 79 possible husbands, 
without considering the fact just men- 
tioned that many of the 79 are not worth 
investigating more closely. 

3. This deficit of marriageable men is 
intensified by the fact (brought out 
clearly in the study of Philadelphia 
marriages by James H. S. Bossard) that, 
as the men grow older, they tend to in- 
crease this difference at marriage between 
their own ages and that of their wives. 


3 James H. S. Bossard, ‘“The Age Factor in Mar- 
tiage."" American Journal of Sociology 38(4): 536-547. 
Jan. 1933. 


Thus in Dr. Bossard’s figures, the average 
man of 25 married a bride of 22.2 years, a 
difference of 2.8 years between them. 
The man of 35 married a bride of 28.5 
years, the difference of 6.5 years being 
nearly two and one-half times as great as 
for the earlier marriage. 

It is evident that every year’s delay in 
marriage, after the early twenties, brings 
with it an accelerated disadvantage to the 
young woman who wants to have an 
adequate range of choice in mate selection. 
If she marries at 21, she may have a wide 
range of choice; if she delays until 31, she 
may have virtually no choice at all. 

This situation tells heavily against the 
college girl, who wants to graduate before 
marriage and after that wants to follow 
some profession for a few years,—either 
from choice or from necessity. She may 
be a victim of a scholarship loan, which 
has left her with an A.B. degree and a 
debt of honor that she must work to repay 
before she can think of matrimony seri- 
ously. The delay often results in depriv- 
ing her of any real chance of marriage. 
Or she may think that it is desirable for 
every girl to have some profession; she 
has put a lot of time and money into get- 
ting a teaching certificate, or her parents 
have made sacrifices in order to let her get 
it; it would seem foolish not to make any 
use of this training which has cost her so 
dearly. She decides, therefore, that she 
will follow her career for just a few years, 
then ‘‘marry and settle down.’’ But 
during these few years the marriageable 
men she once knew have been won by 
other girls and she is left without a 
husband. 

4. The mere fact of going to college is 
often a handicap in another way, for the 
girl's associates are her classmates,—men 
of her own age. If she is ready to marry 
at graduation, they are not; they have to 
get jobs, establish themselves, make a 
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living; sometimes they still have ahead of 
them an expensive postgraduate study. 
If the girl becomes betrothed to one of her 
classmates, marriage may be long delayed, 
and the engagement often breaks of its 
own weight. This leaves her handi- 
capped by the delay and the failure during 
the interval to cultivate the acquaintance 
of other eligible men. Marriages among 
college graduates turn out well; the only 
complaint is that there are not enough of 
them. 

It is, from a eugenic point of view, 
unfortunate that college social affairs 
are so largely confined to college students. 
This throws the two sexes together on 
the basis of parity in age, rather than of 
marriageability. Men invited to a soror- 
ity dance are by convention almost arbi- 
trarily limited to fraternity members. 
But in availability these men are not, at 
the critical time, the best prospective 
husbands. The sorority would do better 


eugenically to exclude most of its fellow- 


students, and issue invitations to the 
members of the 20-30 club and the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce—young men who 
are out of college and already established 
in business, so that they can face the 
financial burden of matrimony. 

5. There are two more tendencies that 
weight the scales against the educated 
woman. One is her own tendency to 
raise her ideal of what she expects in a 
husband, just as the available husbands 
are becoming scarcer. Each year she 
wants a higher standard of intelligence, 
education, and economic and social stand- 
ing on the part of her dream hero. Each 
year, on the other hand, the number of 
men of any kind who might marry her, 
except in a dream, is decreasing with 
startling speed. H. G. Wells has been 
warning mankind of the race between 
education and catastrophe; here is a 
special case of it, in which the catastrophe 
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of lifelong celibacy often wins in the 
competition with the girl’s education. 

6. The other trend has two components. 
One is the tendency of men to marry 
women who are their intellectual inferiors. 
They thus preserve the male ego from 
excessive strain. The converse of this 
tendency is the desire of women to marry 
above their own level in the socio-eco- 
nomic scale. This tends to displace the 
congruence of the two scales, male and 
female, all the way up the ladder. It 
leaves at the bottom of the masculine 
scale a group of men for whom there are 
no wives; but these men are mostly defec- 
tives. It leaves at the top of the feminine 
scale a group of women for whom there 
are no husbands; but this group contains 
all too many of the college graduates and 
their kind, the most superior young 
women whom the nation produces. 

This displacement of the two scales can 
be understood from a simple illustration: 
Here is a girl whose father is a taxicab 
driver. Her brother works in a garage. 
In the nature of things she should marry 
one of her brother’s friends, whom he 
frequently brings home. But these fel- 
lows are rough and unpromising; they 
always have grease under their finger- 
nails. She has a job in the ten-cent-store; 
she keeps up appearances as a part of her 
stock in trade; permanents and facials 
are a regular item in her budget; she wants 
to marry a man who is considerably above 
the status of her brother and-his friends; 
and by starting early and putting her 
whole mind on that task, she frequently 
succeeds in doing so. The girl in the 
next group above her gets a job as stenog- 
rapher; she associates with men who are 
of a definitely higher status than her own 
father and often marries one of them. 
And so it goes all up the scale, until the 
men in the top level marry the girls in 
next-to-the-top level; and the girls in the 
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TABLE II 
MarriaGEABLeE Men, Census OF 1930 

NUMBER 

NUMBER | gt AGEABLE 

are RIAGEABLE apr 

MEN | RIAGEABLE 

WOMEN 
DE chtwee tr ecbessctavaal Salen 158 
_ SAPP ETE ETT eT i 142 
eee Tee ee 113 
DS bias ba: sane ve dee cesul 5 RRQ 106 
NS apn aks scs ones shee 94 
IS bo cinivese crenvviss 31,433 89 
Sc dasterenssdscecccicl’ Bae 87 
MNES S Go web dns csewiecbi’e 18 ,654 86 
eer rere Te 87,202 (86 
New Blexico..........:..0+0.1 $,670 “83 
NL, o becscavcsaseos 16,384 83 
Ect rhucessskeccccan| aeeee 79 
North Dakota................| 16,879 78 
NGG had oksvcceereeoee 66 , 367 77 
er a ese 6,576 77 
RG Sid achtcn s+ venseuins of RFU 75 
EES ie kb cuasiny erta sx sak SAR 74 
NE Diath dp ie acces hinc> et Se 74 
PE G5 sacccasesceocccese] SPREE 73 
District of Columbia..........| 9,922 71 
INGE. 5's 6 079.6 iwais 4-0 vee eS 69 
Ns kd sovdaeenssseees) GED 68 
ee 49,298 67 
UT EIGID sis e5 eo ccecscases 2.4 ,612 67 
MNCS hG ds 0s wns vicsasyonen 46 ,530 67 
oo ee ererern fy, | 66 
0 eer erry io 65 
rete. co 65 
Se eee 24,110 65 
See ie 65 
a eee co 65 
| EE PEPE CETTE ER le er 64 
RE Pub S Senindind ss vass ceuge See 64 
RL Sei Abad hive wip 98 5 p90 16 ,804 63 
re errr a 63 
Pennsylvania.................| 167,051 62 
RA So pus pees ccrccsnnnt Segeen 61 
New Hampshire.............. 71774 59 
0 Seer re i, 59 
Massachusetts................| 85,484 56 
STC... vecdis bce taanwease 6,961 56 
EIN sa scseecresasases vac) See 56 
PMs cn sn cvsecatecieyscl BOGUT 56 
Sere ae 56 
0 eee ae 56 
[| err my. 56 
Mant idky cacae caake 12,757 54 
oe) 32,632 52 
South Carolina............... 14,117 52 











top level are left out on the end of the 
limb, so to speak. 

7. There are serious difficulties con- 
nected with the geographical distribution 
of potential husbands. I have already 
pointed out that it is necessary to compare 
the numbers, not of single men and women 
in the same age group, but of women in 
one age group and men in the next higher, 
in order to get a fair picture of the supply 
of marriageable men. To make the pic- 
ture more definite, I have taken all native- 
white, single women, 20-29, as repre- 
senting the “‘marriageable women”’ of the 
United States from the point of view of 
this study. This group includes both the 
native-white of native parentage and the 
native-white of foreign-born or mixed 
parentage. All are at least native-born, 
brought up to use the same language, and 
with a reasonable degree of similarity in 
American customs and habitudes. In a 
statistical study of this sort, it is not 
worth while to seek greater refinements 
in the collection of material. 

Contrasting with this group, which I 
call ‘‘marriageable women,"’ is the group 
of ‘‘marriageable men,”’ selected on the 
same basis (native-born), but of the age- 
groups 25-34. Table II shows the num- 
ber of marriageable men for each 100 
marriageable women (in the special sense 
of these words that I have just defined) 
for every state in the Union. 

It is evident at a glance that there is a 
deficiency of marriageable men in almost 
every state. Only four states have an 
actual excess of marriageable men, and ina 
number of states there is scarcely more 
than one potential husband for every two 
potential wives. While this method of 
presenting the figures somewhat exag- 
gerates the scarcity of husbands, it is 
much less out of perspective than the 
common method of comparing the num- 
bers of single men and single women in 
the same age-group, which greatly dis- 
torts the picture in the opposite direction. 
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Evidently some of the unmarried women 
in the states with the most unfavorable 
“balance of trade’’ would be well advised 
to migrate to the states of the northwest 
and the Pacific Coast, where there is more 
nearly a parity or, in some instances, a 
large excess of men who might be avail- 
able as husbands. 

This tabulation necessarily ignores the 
eugenic quality of the populations, and 
jt omits many details; for instance, it 
takes no account of the widows, widow- 
ers, and divorcees, who are in some cases 
rematriageable. The inclusion of these 
might slightly improve the single wom- 
an'’s chance of marriage. The man who 
is widowed or divorced usually prefers, 
if he remarries, to marry a younger woman 
without previous experience of matri- 
mony. On the other hand, a large part of 
all divorced persons are discards, and the 
majority of them apparently do not re- 
marry. They include an undue propor- 
tion of physical defectives and psycho- 
paths.‘ 

Biologically, marriage in the early 
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twenties is desirable, particularly for a 
woman. From the point of view of 
eligibility, it is evident that the girl who 
delays after this period is subject to a 
law of very rapidly diminishing returns. 
Louis I. Dublin has published a graph 
which illustrates this fact vividly. At 
20, a young woman has a two to one 
chance of surviving for 10 years and 
marrying during the interval. At 25, 
the odds in her favor are only a little 
better thaneven. At 30, the odds are two 
to one against her living out 10 years 
and being married during the same period.® 
Hornell Hart has stated the same case a 


* Paul Popenoe, ‘‘Divorce and Remarriage from a 
Eugenic Point of View.'’ Social Forces, 12(1): 48-50. 
Oct. 1933. 

®L. I. Dublin, ‘The Chances of Marriage." 
Statistical Bulletin of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 


Co., 10(7): 7-10. July, 1929. 
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bit differently when he says® that one of 
the reasons ‘‘for prompt marriage is that 
the prospects of marrying decline rapidly 
after the early twenties.. Among native 
whites of native parentage in the United 
States in 1930, the maximum prospect for 
marriage for women was at the age 22. 
Of all those who were single at that age, 
15.§ per cent might expect to marry with- 
ina year. After that age the decline was 
swift. Of women single at the age 35, 
not more than 2 per cent could expect to 
matry within a year, and by 45 the expec- 
tation was a small fraction of one per 
cent. Men's expectation reached its max- 
imum at the age of 23, when 14.7 per cent 
of the men who were single might expect 
to marry within a year. Their rate de- 
clined less rapidly. At 35, five or six 
per cent of the single men might expect 
marriage within a year, while even at 55 
nearly one per cent of the bachelors might 
still look forward reasonably to being 
grooms within a twelvemonth."’ 

From every point of view, the impor- 
tance of cultivating acquaintance with 
men somewhat older than herself seems 
to be one of the things that a young 
woman should remember. The idea that 
there is a special liability of breakage in a 
marriage between a young woman and an 
older man has no statistical basis. It has 
doubtless been founded on the observation 
of extreme and unfavorable cases, and the 
disregard of the equally extreme and 
favorable cases. It has recently been 
emphasized by former Judge Bartlett of 
the Reno divorce court who remarks: 


Our modern standard of living puts such a premium 
upon a husband's earning power that few girls can 
hope to marry a husband near their own age without 
facing a grievous sacrifice. If the girl is attractive 
and worldly-wise she is always tempted to wait for 
an older man who can give her more... . This 





6 Hornell Hart, ‘‘Age Combinations at Marriage 
as a Partial Index to Probable Success in Marriage." 
Marriage Hygiene, 1(4): 361-370. May, 1935. 
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disparity of marriage age that is so often forced 
upon our girls by economic urge is one of the com- 
monest bases of divorce. 


These statements,’ like a good many 
others in Judge Bartlett's book, seem to 
be drawn wholly from his imagination. 
All the evidence indicates that the attrac- 
tive girls marry earlier, not later, than the 
average, and there is no evidence that 


TABLE III 


Revative Acres or Huspanp aNnp Wire 





PHILADEL- LOS 
PHIA ANGELES 
MARRIAGES| DIVORCES 


PER CENT OF CASES IN WHICH 
WIFE WAS 





Younger than husband........| 79.4 79.73 
Ns Giana dons uses we.4 10.5 7.43 
Older than husband...........| 10.1 12.84 





100.0 100.00 











disparity of age in marriage plays any 
significant part in the break-up of homes. 
To test this point, I drew a sample of 296 
records from the Los Angeles divorce 
court, taking them as they came and ex- 
cluding only those in which the desired 
information was not given. In Table 
III this sample is compared with the ages 


™George A. Bartlett, Men, Women, and Conflict, 
pp. 211-212. New York, 1931. 


at marriage in Philadelphia, presented by 
Dr. Bossard. None of the differences 
can be considered significant, particularly 
in view of the different sources of the two 
sets of data; but at least there is no evi- 
dence that any combination of ages 
produces more broken homes than any 
other. 

In conclusion, the claim of educated 
young women, in business and the profes- 
sions, that they do not meet many eligible 
men, appears to be well-founded. This 
survey has dealt only with the broad 
outlines of an immense subject. There 
are innumerable details that have not 
even been mentioned, which will at once 
suggest themselves to the reader. But 
the moral is plain. If a superior woman 
wants to have an adequate range of choice 
in husbands, she should plan to marry ata 
relatively early age, preferably in the 
early twenties. In addition, she may 
well consider whether she is living in a 
community that has a shortage of mar- 
riageable men. In this case, if she is 
already past the average age of marriage, 
it would in some instances be to her ad- 
vantage to go to another community 
where more marriageable men are to be 
found. 
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PRE-DOCTORAL FELLOWSHIPS FOR GRADUATE STUDY 


The Social Science Research Council has announced the award of eight pre-doctoral fellow- addict 
ships for graduate study. These fellowships provide one thousand dollars and tuition charges; of th 
and are designed to aid exceptionally promising students of the social sciences to obtain research locat 
training beginning with the first year of graduate study. Fellows are required to devote their nant] 
full time to graduate study, in some other institution than that in which they received their prob 
undergraduate training. 

The list of appointees for 1935-36 follows: Jonn Barrett, B.A., University of Minnesota, 
for study in political science at Harvard University; Rotuin F. Bennett, A.B., Princeton Uni- 
versity, for study in economics at Columbia University; Irvin L. Carty, A.B., University of 
California at Los Angeles, for study in psychology at Yale University; Joun D. Garrgy, B.A. 
and M.A., Ohio State University, for study in economics at Columbia University; Sara Gamo, 
B.S., Northwestern University, for study in economics at the University of Chivago; C. Lowgit 
Harriss, B.S., Harvard University, for study in history at Columbia University. Mucnagt L. 
Horrman, A.B., Oberlin College, for study in economics at the University of Chicago; Paut A. 
Samugison, B.A., University of Chicago, for study in economics at Harvard University. 
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Contributions ro this Department will include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, plans, programs a i) 


and theories; (2) reports of special projects, a programs, conferences and meetings, and progress in any distinctive aspect \ 


of the field; (3) special results of study and research 
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THE ANGLO-INDIANS: A DISORGANIZED MARGINAL GROUP 


PAUL FREDERICK CRESSEY 
Wheaton College, Norton, Massachusetts 


OUR centuries of European contact 
with India have left a biological 
residue of many thousand people of 
mixed European and Indian stock. Since 
1911 this group has been officially desig- 
nated by the government of India as the 
Anglo-Indian Community.'! Elsewhere in 
Asia racial hybrids of European and 
Oriental stock are commonly known as 
Eurasians. The Anglo-Indians are by far 
the largest group of such hybrids in Asia. 
The distribution of the Anglo-Indians 
accurately reflects their history. They 
are concentrated in those areas where the 
maximum European contact has occurred. 
In the four largest port cities, Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras, and Rangoon, live one- 
third of all the Anglo-Indians, while an 
additional one-third live in other parts 
of the provinces in which these cities are 
located. Anglo-Indians are predomi- 
nantly city dwellers, and their life and 
problems have an urban setting. 
In 1931 the Anglo-Indian population of 
India and Burma was returned by the 


! Europeans permanently living in India to whom 
this term was formerly applied are now referred to as 
“Domiciled Europeans,"’ or occasionally as *Anglo- 
Indians (old style)."’ The term ‘‘community’’ or 
“communal"’ as used in India refers to a cultural 
group without regard to the ecological aspects of its 
distribution. 

2 Census of India, 


Part Il, pp. 562-9. 


1931, (London, 1933) Vol. I 
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official census as 138,395. This repre- 
sents an increase of 22.4 per cent during 
the preceding decade, and 122.9 per cent 
for the last fifty years.* The increase in 
the total population of India in these 
same periods has been 10.2 per cent and 
31.3 per cent respectively. There is a 
tendency for many persons of light com- 
plexion to return themselves as British, 
and some Indian Christians are enumerated 
as Anglo-Indians. The Census of India 
recognizes these errors and estimates the 
corrected total for Anglo-Indians to be 
approximately 165,000. In 1931 the sex 
ratio was 1,061 Anglo-Indian males for 
every 1,000 females.® 

Many European stocks are represented 
among these hybrids, including British, 
French, Dutch, and Portuguese. The 
term Anglo-Indian is thus something of a 
misnomer, but the largest single stock is 
British, and the group is predominantly 
British in its cultural affiliations. On the 
Indian side the stock is almost entirely of 
Hindu origin, only a very few persons 
being of Moslem descent. There is no 


3 Census of India, 1931, Vol. 1, Part I, p. 429. 
* Ibid., p. 429. 
5 Ibid., p. 562. 
excess of females among the mulattoes of the United 
States, the ratio in 1910 being 886 males to 1000 
females. E. B. Reuter, Race Mixture, (New York, 


1931) p. 67. 


This is in contrast to the marked 
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evidence available as to what influence 
this mixed biological heritage has had 
upon the history and peculiar difficulties 
of the group. It is a common supposition 
that a large proportion of Anglo-Indians 
are the result of temporary associations 
between low class Indian women and 
Western soldiers and sailors, but there are 
no facts as to the extent to which this may 
be true. There is no question, however, 
but that many individuals are born and 
raised under the most undesirable of 
physical and social conditions. Suffering 
from the handicaps of poverty and neglect, 
it is not surprising that many of them are 
physically weak. Any claim, however, 
that all Anglo-Indians are biologically 
inferior or that they have inherited only 
the worst traits of both races is readily 
disproved by the many individuals of 
normal or superior endowments. Many 
of the problems of the group may be 
explained, without recourse to biological 
conjectures, by an understanding of their 
unfortunate position in Indian society. 

The Anglo-Indians are a marginal group 
balanced in unstable equilibrium between 
the foreign and indigenous civilizations. 
The British disown them as half-breeds 
and treat them with contempt. They are 
not admitted to membership in European 
clubs or other social organizations, save 
in rare cases. From the Hindu point of 
view there is no place in the system of 
caste for persons of mixed blood. Women 
who break caste through their relations 
with Europeans become outcastes and 
they and their offspring are cut off from 
all contact with Hindu culture. Thus 
the Anglo-Indians are refused admit- 
tance into either European or Hindu so- 
ciety, and are caught between the currents 
of antagonistic cultures. They are a 
people “‘without a country.”’ 

They have not developed an independent 
position in Indian life but rather have 
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always attempted to identify themselves 
with the dominant European population, 
despite constant rebuffs. Some years ago 
an Anglo-Indian proclaimed, ‘‘Britishers 
we are and Britishers we ever must and 
shall be. Once relinquish this name and 
permit ourselves to be styled ‘Eurasians’ 
or ‘Statutory Natives of India’ and we 
become estranged from our proud heritage 
as Britishers."® More recently an Anglo- 
Indian has stated that ‘‘however black he 
may be, the Eurasian stubbornly resists 
the submergence of his identity with the 
natives of the country, for he is proud of 
his Anglicized customs and his remote 
connections with the ruling race.’"? 

In matters of culture they have imitated 
the British as closely as possible. Eng- 
lish is the common language, and in 
matters of dress, food, and housing they 
try to follow the British pattern. Re- 
gardless of their poverty they universally 
subscribe to the creed of Europeans in the 
Orient that manual labor is beneath their 
dignity, fit only for ‘‘natives.’’ They 
always classify themselves as Christians, 
regardless of how nominal their personal 
religion may be. One-half belong to the 
Roman Catholic Church, one-third to the 
Anglican, and the remainder are scattered 
among a large number of Protestant faiths. 

Politically the Anglo-Indians have al- 
ways been found on the European side. 
They fought with the British in the con- 
quest of India and in the World War they 
rendered conspicuous military service. 
At the present time they are excluded 
from the regular British army but they 
form about two-thirds of the volunteer 
auxiliary force in India. Thus it is natu- 
ral that they should be treated by the 
Indians as outsiders and allies of the 
British. This antipathy of the Indians 


6K. E. Wallace, The Eurasian Problem, (Calcutta, 
1930) Pp. 130. 
™ Cedric Dover, Cimmerii, (Calcutta, 1929) p. 42. 
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was admitted by the Anglo-Indians in a 
memorandum submitted to the Simon 
Commission in 1928. 


Indeed most Indians, if not all, look upon anyone 
who calls himself an Anglo-Indian as an antagonist 


| in all fields of employment and as much a foreigner 


as a Britisher.® 


The economic position of the Anglo- 
Indians clearly indicates their lack of a 
secure and independent status in Indian 
life. They have never developed commer- 
cial enterprises of their own but have 
always served as a subsidiary class in the 
maintenance of government bureaus or the 
conduct of European business. 

The largest single source of Anglo-In- 
dian employment is on the government 
owned railways of India. In the past 
various types of railway positions have 
been definitely reserved for them, to the 
exclusion of all Indian candidates. They 
have received special consideration in 
matters of pay, housing accommodations, 
and schools for their children. The Class 
I railways of India employed, in 1931, 
759,000 persons, of whom less than 2 per 
cent were Anglo-Indians. Yet this group 
supplied 8 per cent of the officers and 44 
per cent of the highest paid subordinate 
workers, receiving 250 rupees a month or 
more.® Large numbers of Anglo-Indians 
are also employed in such government 
bureaus as the telegraph department, the 
maritime customs, and the Indian Medical 
Service. Fifty per cent of all adult Anglo- 
Indian males are employed either in trans- 
portation, public administration, or the 
public forces, all of which positions are 
either directly or indirectly under govern- 
ment control.!° 


8 Indian Statutory Commission, (London, 1930) XVI, 
p. 275, ‘Memorandum of the Anglo-Indian and Domi- 
ciled European Community of India." 

* Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, 
(London, 1931) p. 142. 

10 Census of India, 1931, 1, Part I, p. 297. 
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An additional 20 per cent are engaged 
in trade and industry, where they serve 
chiefly as clerks and stenographers in 
European firms. It is said that Anglo- 
Indians seldom if ever accept employment 
in Indian companies. Thus nearly three- 
quarters of the Anglo-Indians are directly 
dependent upon the Europeans in India 
for their economic livelihood. 

Practically all Anglo-Indians are literate 
and have enjoyed some formal education, 
but very few are university graduates. 
They are unwilling to attend Indian 
universities in competition with Indian 
students and are unable to afford an educa- 
tion in England. A university degree, 
however, is required for a great many 
government and commercial positions and 
the Anglo-Indian is thus generally de- 
barred from competition with the more 
highly trained Indian candidate. 

The special privileges which the Anglo- 
Indians have had in many types of govern- 
ment services are being frequently at- 
tacked in the new Indian legislatures. 
Colonel Gidney, the Anglo-Indian repre- 
sentative in the Legislative Assembly 
at Delhi, testified to this opposition be- 
fore the Simon Commission. 


(Sir John Simon) Has there ever been any attack 
on your community as part of the great population 
of Indians in India? Has there ever been any legis- 
lation, or anything of that description? 

(Colonel Gidney) I say, with all respect to my 
Indian legislative brothers, that ever since I have 
been in the Assembly, i.e. for the last eight years, I 
have been subject to almost daily attacks on the 
position the Anglo-Indian community occupies in 
the various services in this country. There has been 
a continued attack on us, by questions, by resolutions, 
by cuts in the budget and other such attacks." 


The social and economic insecurity 


which surrounds the Anglo-Indians is 
intensified by the absence of any group 
organization among themselves. There is 


" Indian Statutory Commission, XV1, 310. 
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hardly any feeling of unity or loyalty 
among Anglo-Indians, few common tradi- 
tions unite them as a group. There is 
an absence of leadership, for although 
there are many individual Anglo-Indians 
of prominence none of them is recognized 
as a common leader. So strong is the 
desire to escape identification with a 
socially inferior group that attempts to 
develop Anglo-Indian organizations are 
often either actively opposed or fail 
because of general indifference. 

This lack of group unity is reflected in 
the paucity of indigenous Anglo-Indian 
institutions. For schools they are pri- 
marily dependent upon government or 
mission institutions. Their churches are 
provided by European and American 
missionary agencies. Social work de- 
pends largely upon outside philanthropic 
support. On the other hand, several 
Anglo-Indian journals are published, and 
in various cities there exist Anglo-Indian 
associations or federations. These fur- 
nish a nucleus for group organization, but 
they have not yet achieved any great 
importance in the general life of the group. 

A number of social problems reflect the 
unstable position of the Anglo-Indians. 
Economic failure is manifest in an ex- 
tremely high degree of poverty. Various 
official studies have indicated that be- 
tween 15 and 25 per cent of the Anglo- 
Indians live in poverty.!2 The writer 
found that in the city of Madras, in 1929, 
the local charitable society cared for 
approximately 2,000 individual cases out 


of a total Anglo-Indian population of , 


10,000. Unemployment is a chronic prob- 
lem. Anglo-Indians refuse to work as 


unskilled laborers, though many have no 


technical training for skilled employment. 
Life in the congested cities of India 
complicates many of these problems. 


12K. E. Wallace, The Eurasian Problem, p. 68. 


Many Anglo-Indian families, due to their 
poverty, live in extremely squalid and 
crowded tenements. There seems in many 
cases to be a tendency to excessive drinking 
and gambling. Western movies have 
probably had a greater influence upon the 
young people of this group than upon any 
other group in India. Immitation of 
movie patterns of behavior is conspicuous, 
The movies provide an imagined participa- 
tion in the social life of the West which 
is denied to them in real life.'* 

The maintenance of normal family life 
presents many difficulties. There are fami- 
lies which exhibit the finest type of 
integration and affection. The majority 
of families, however, have few traditions 
to give pride or stability to their life. 
The stigma of bastardy haunts many 
individuals, and is often referred to by 
them as sufficient explanation for their 
lack of morals or ambition. This demor- 
alization is reflected in the fact that in the 


' large cities numerous Anglo-Indian women 


are to be found engaged in professional or 
semi-professional prostitution. 

The personality of the Anglo-Indian can 
be understood only in relation to this 
setting of social and economic insecurity 
and group disorganization. Unable to 
gain admittance into European society 
and unwilling to be identified with Indian 
culture, the Anglo-Indian is in a situation 
of constant tension. The lack of group 
status has its counterpart in the mental 
conflict and emotional instability of the 
individual. 

It is frequently stated that Anglo- 
Indians are lacking in self-confidence, 
devoid of ambition, and wanting in 
thrift and independence.'* They are ex- 


43 Unpublished study by the author on ‘The 
Influence of the Cinema in India." 

“K. E. Wallace; The Eurasian Problem, pp. 6-15. 
Cedric Dover, Cimmerii, pp. 33-5. E. B. Reuter, 
The Mulatto, (Boston, 1918) pp. 29-31. Lady Drum- 
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their # tremely sensitive to criticism and many 
| and @ individuals have a tendency to resign 
many ff positions at any real or imagined slight. 
iking § They are apt to be easily discouraged in 
have § the face of difficulties, and greatly elated 
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inferiority accompanies their constant 
struggle for European recognition. Most 
Anglo-Indians tend to be of a distinctly 
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Anglo-Indians has always made coépera- 
tive effort difficult. 
A candid statement of some of these 































umi- 
of § personality difficulties has been made by 
rity § an Anglo-Indian. 
ons 
ife How many contradictions there are in this psycho- 
; logical make-up will be apparent. No man whose 
aay mind is not rightly ordered can hope for success. . . . 
by It has been said that the Eurasian character has a 
leir kink in it. Let us be honest—it is true... . From 
or- this source flow many of the ills of these people—no 
he pride of race, lack of initiative and confidence, a 
tendency to ‘‘swelled-head’’ upon small attainments, 
en and a host of other deplorable features.'® 
or 
Many individuals display an extreme 
an dislike or contempt for Indians, which 
ris represents an all too obvious compensa- 
ty tion for the insecurity of their own social 
to jj position. They frequently are more arro- 
ty @ gant in their dealings with Indians than 
un J are Europeans. The statements of tw 
yn boys in Calcutta reflects this attitude. 
p “We conquered this country long ago, and 
al § soit belongs tous.’’ ‘‘I hate all Indians. 
le Every time I see one I would like to bash 
him on the jaw.” 
)- A recent visitor to India writes of these 
, attitudes as follows: 
n 





They [the Anglo-Indians] are ostracized by both 
English and Indians. They in turn look down on 
the Indian with a scorn that is acid with hatred, for 
it is their Indian blood which is their curse. They 













mond Hay, ‘The Eurasian Problem,"’ The Sphere, 


February 4, 1928, p. 166. 
1K. E. Wallace, The Eurasian Problem, p. 15. 
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fawn upon the English and make pitiful advances 
to them. ... They are forever vainly trying to in- 
clude themselves with the British." 


In all that has been said above about 
personal disorganization, it should be 
emphasized that there are many individ- 
ual Anglo-Indians of high moral character 
and economic success. Many persons 
have escaped from the demoralizing effects 
of the social situation in which they find 
themselves. But their success has been 
achieved only by overcoming those in- 
fluences which have produced demoraliza- 
tion among their fellows. 

The future of the Anglo-Indians is 
becoming increasingly uncertain because 
of the changing status of the British 
government in India. The development 
of Indian self-government is destroying the 
special position which the Anglo-Indians 
have enjoyed in the various public services. 
The railways and various government 
bureaus have adopted policies of ‘‘Indian- 
ization’’ which are gradually opening more 
and more positions to Indian candidates. 
In all lines of activity Anglo-Indians are 
coming into direct competition with 
Indians, many of whom, while having a 
less expensive standard of living, are 
equipped with superior educational train- 
ing and greater financial resources. The 
Anglo-Indians are poorly prepared to live 
in a country which is being increasingly 
turned over to the Indian electorate. 

In the face of this impending crisis 
various reactions are apparent. Some 
Anglo-Indians view the future with in- 
difference, others with dispair. Still 
others have dispatched numerous appeals 
to the British government begging for a 
continuance of special Anglo-Indian privi- 
leges under the new Indian constitution. 
The pathos of such petitions is represented 


1% G. M. Williams, Understanding India, (New 
York, 1928) p. 167. 
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in the words of one of the spokesmen of 


this group. 


Ask us to sell our British heritage for a mess of politi- 
cal pottage. . . . The answer is instant and clear... . 
(It] speaks in the heart of each of us. It throbs in 
the blood that mingles with our breath. It leaps to 


our lips in soul-stirring appeal— 
““O England! who are these if not thy sons."’!7 


The most constructive activity is that 
of a group of younger men who are trying 
to develop a sense of group loyalty and 
pride. They are advocating a new type 
of education which will emphasize the 


historic achievements of their ancestors in 
India. The popular myth of the inevita- 
ble biological inferiority of racial hybrids 
is being attacked with what appears to be 
an equally mythical belief in the racial 
superiority of mixed bloods. Numerous 
proposals for coGperative projects in 
economic and educational fields are being 


17H. A. Stark, Hostages to India, (Calcutta, 1926) 
P- 147. 


advanced. In response to this crisis sit. 
uation these individuals would supplant 
the sense of inferiority which in the past 
has enveloped the group with a new feel. 
ing of confidence and unity. 

The ultimate adjustment of the Anglo. 
Indians is difficult to predict. They may 
be able to develop an independent place 
for themselves in Indian life or they may 
suffer gradual absorption into the cos- 
mopolitan proletariat of the great cities 
of India. 

The Anglo-Indians are a marginal group 
with no recognized place in the structure 
of Indian society. They are rejected by 
British and Indian alike. On their part 
they have vainly sought identification 
with the European population and dis- 
dained Indian culture. An understanding 
of this unstable social situation throws 
light upon the problems of the group and 
the personality difficulties of individual 
Anglo-Indians. 


~\ 


HOW THE CONSERVATIVE NEGRO INTELLECTUAL OF THE 
SOUTH FEELS ABOUT RACIAL SEGREGATION 


BETTIE ESTHER PARHAM 


Shaw University 


O THE back of the car, please,’’; 

“This side for colored;’’ ‘‘I am 

sorry, but we don’t serve colored;”’ 
‘Side door, Sir;’’ “‘Reserved seats for 
colored;’’ are the phrases that meet the 
auditory faculties of the southern Negro 
throughout his entire tenure as a social 
being in his community. He is familiar 
with them as he is with the big lettered 
sign COLORED which directs him to the 


Jim Crow gallery of a theatre or the front 


coach near the engine of a railway train. 
He breathes and absorbs this southern air 
impregnated with such phrases as he does 
floating microbes, and his spirit is diseased 
thereby. Unlike some pathological dis- 


eases, however, there is no immunity 
built up against future infections, for the 
keenness of his sensibilities is intensified 
with every single experience. 

The Negro race in the United States 
may be grouped as northerners, southern- 
ers, illiterates, intellectuals, radicals, and 
conservatives. Each of these groups in- 
terprets and reacts to racial segregation 
in entirely different perspectives. The 
northerner views it from the distance with 
the sort of disgust and perplexity that the 
American Jew views Hitlerism in Ger- 
many; the uneducated Negro accepts it 
as a small boy accepts a licking with the 
attitude of ‘‘one of these days, I'll get 
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even with you.’ The radical, who is the 
most intolerant of the groups, very defin- 
itely assumes the blood and thunder at- 
titude of ‘Liberty or death;’’ he regards 
the southern white man as a liberticide 
possessing an impervious conscience. His 
reactions are imbued with acrimony as is 
indicated in his speech and writings. 

The point of view taken by the educate d 
conservative Negro of the South has for 
years been a target for criticism from the 
radical and a source of perplexity for the 
southern white. His stern, calm, unos- 
tentatious attitude has even been mistaken 
for indifference, but beneath this mask is 
an ever-turning wheel of thought, flagrant 
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be: and constructive. His outward expres- 
dis. § sions are rare, not from docility, but 
ding logistic and hopeful convictions that a 

rows solution will soon be discovered. 
and Migration of Negroes from the South 
dual § to the Northeastern and North Central 
States has prevailed to a great extent dur- 
ing the past twenty years. The contrib- 
uting causes have involved both economic 
HE § and social outlets; the greater percentage, 
however, have sought economic advan- 
tages. This migratory group has not 
included skilled workers and professional 
members of the race. Negro sympathizers 
ity in other parts of this country and Europe 
the § have constantly made inquiries as to why 
ied | the educationally equipped Negro persists 
in maintaining his station in a locality 
tes § Where the deprivation of his rights as a 





citizen is a legality, and where his power 
They fur- 








nd @ 48 a lawmaker is negligible. 

ine § ther want to know how he is able to re- 
on & (tain his self-respect among a group whose 
he & ultimate aim apparently is to subordinate 
th @ his status as a citizen. 

he A panoramic view of the entire southern 
.r. 9 Situation where Negro citizens are con- 
it @ cerned will portray complications that 
he & tender his tenure here imperative, advan- 
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the educated Negro has advantages in the 
South which the northerners have sought 
for years. Large numbers of schools, 
universities, and business enterprises rep- 
resent this source of economic gain of 
which the northern Negro is deprived. 
That the South presents a greater wealth 
of potential opportunities for the Negro 
is now being recognized by the farsighted 
southerner who is only biding the time 
when he shall be able to assert certain 
desired civil and political rights. These 
opportunities include the privilege to 
conduct business enterprises in strategic 
parts of cities or towns; professional 
accomplishments of physicians, dentists, 
and lawyers not restricted to a specific 
group by law; governmental positions, 
now occupied by whites but supported in 
part by Negro taxes. Already a few of 
these things have come about, and the 
Negro has well grounded beliefs that more 
and greater will be the opportunities for 
the coming Negro youths of the South. 
Further, he feels that an antedote formula 
is being discovered for the southern 
prejudicial disease. 

The conservative Negro of this calibre 
interprets racial problems with a clearer 
insight than even his white neighbor. 
To him it is not merely pernicious preju- 
dice, but a deeply rooted tradition, a 
heritage bestowed upon the whites in the 
South from generation to generation. 
This tradition has become a habit which 
shackles the good judgment and rational 
existence of even the intelligentsia of the 
race. The active mind of the Negro is 
acquainted with these facts which are 
indeed rudimentary. He is further cog- 
nizant of the whirlpool of emotions by 
which the conscientious rational white 
man is activated—the conflicting forces of 
reason and fear, justice and prejudice. He 
is able, because of his years of association, 
to penetrate all perspectives of the south- 
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ern white man’s dilemma and recognizes 
his apparent ill-will to be at least in part 
superficial. His actions are based upon 
extravertive mechanisms brought about 
through years of rationalizations. Fre- 
quent affectionate behavior interspersed 
throughout his dealings with the Negro 
likens this superficiality to that of an 
actor on a stage, a puppet in the hands of a 
monster tradition. This behavior as per- 
ceived by the onlooker is even paradoxical 
with innumerable inconsistencies. There 
are frequent occasions when genuine 
affection exists for a Negro nursemaid or 
servant employed in the home of a white 
family. The whites exemplify utmost 
trust and confidence in her and commit 
their children entirely to her discretion, 
but will support a law which limits the 
value of her bus fare to the last two seats in 
the back of the bus. 

Individual members of southern state 
legislatures, when approached personally 
and unofficially, will invariably express 
sincere altruistic desires toward Negro 
welfare. When the state sessions are 
held and laws are formulated which 
deprive the Negro of certain privileges or 
provide for him lower educational and 
salary standards, he realizes that grouped 
together these white legislators cannot 
tear themselves from the clutches of a 
master heritage. The southern Negro 
entertains no such illusory conclusions 
that this tradition carries with it abso- 
lutely harmless intentions, for anything 
prejudicial must necessarily embody 
biased and toxic actions. However, his 
liberalism permits him to recognize the 
basic concepts, and enables him to appre- 
hend and even sympathize with what 
obviously is the white man’s weakness. 

The southern Negro intellectual is 
further aware of the fact that his white 
neighbor has failed utterly to understand 
his motives where certain of the race 


relationships are concerned. He has g 
preponderance of evidence to indicate the 
white man’s inability to discriminate 
between Negroes of various calibres. To 
the average southerner all Negroes main- 
tain the same plateau of existence. The 
Negro also knows that he is misunderstood 
as far as his political, social, and economic 
ambitions are concerned. He is acquainted 
with the obscure fears and conscious or 
subconscious dread of Negro competition 
in politics and wealth which is accom- 
panied by the secret conclusion that 
suppression is the safest and easiest way 
out. 

How to extirpate these fallacious con- 
clusions constitutes one of the salient 
problems now on the minds of the think- 
ing conservative Negro. It is his job to 
convince the white law makers that the 
thing desired is far removed from personal 
societal relations, or insatiable political 
and economic power. He must convince 
him that his great desire is the right to 
live unobstructed with the normal privi- 
leges of an American citizen. 

The following statements quoted from 
outstanding Negro leaders of the South 
will indicate this type of conservative but 
constructive analysis of the racial situa- 
tion. 

A college president in the State of 
North Carolina says, ‘‘As a college official 
my association and dealings with the 
white people of this State have caused me 
to realize that the true merits of Negroes 
here are fast being recognized. Their 
cultural and educational contributions 
have proved to be valuable assets to the 
development of the State, and I feel that 
it is only a matter of a short period of 
time when the Negroes here will be given 
equalized rights and privileges.”’ 

A prominent physician of Atlanta, 
Georgia, expresses his opinion of the 
Negro-white relationships of that state by 
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saying, ‘“While the race problem is fairly 
acute here, there has been a marked 
improvement within the past ten years. 
Because of the large number of educated 
white leaders of high calibre in Atlanta, 
this city has far surpassed other localities 
in Georgia in solving race problems. 
This to my mind is indicative of the fact 
that broadened intellects of politicians 
and governmental officials will be the 
revolutionizing agency of the southern 
racial set up.” 

A social worker in South Carolina 
states, ‘‘I have encountered many deplor- 
able cases involving racial prejudice during 
my experiences here as a social worker, 
but many of these problems have been 
lessened with the depression. South 
Carolina has been hard hit, strikes and 
other labor disasters have prevailed, but I 
am firmly convinced that the sharing alike 
of these reverses has created a more 
sympathetic attitude on the part of the 
whites toward Negroes here. President 
Roosevelt’s reconstruction program has 
also played a great part in unifying the 
racial groups in wage regulations, labor- 
ing conditions, working hours, and other 
factors included in the various sections 
and articles of the code. While there 
have been many loopholes and discrep- 
ancies in Negro employment here, funda- 
mentally the code laws have necessarily 
been regarded in the majority of instances. 
It is further my opinion that now the ice 
is broken there will be no departure from 
these regulations even after the depression 
has entirely passed.” 

One of the leading ministers of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, says, “‘I am much encour- 
aged not over the present, but what I am 
able to see in the future, because of the 
new slants schools and churches have 
adopted in developing philosophies and 
ethical stamina in the young people of 
both races. The seventh of the Seven 
Cardinal Principles of secondary educa- 
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tion adopted just seventeen years ago, 
involves the development of ethical char- 
acter which is emphasized at the beginning 
of a child's educational career. I can 
already see some results from this addi- 
tional type of training in the widespread- 
ing youth movements involving racial 
reconciliation and adjustment throughout 
the South.”’ 

A sociology professor in a North Caro- 
lina college after making a study on race 
relationships in the state made the follow- 
ing affirmation, ‘“The next generation of 
southern whites will in spirit if not liter- 
ally tear down the big Jim Crow captions 
in North Carolina's public utilities. For 
years there has been an effort toward 
equalizing the accommodations.” 

It is the recent opinion of many sociol- 
ogists that the solution to this great 
problem of the South will be solved only 
by the type of action and procedure per- 
meated by this rational thinking on the 
part of the southern Negro, and that this 
attitude in conjunction with an awakened 
conviction of the whites will accomplish 
the desired ends. The implicit confidence 
and stolidity with which the Negro of the 
South has established his premise in the 
solution of this problem has subjected him 
to caustic ridicules from other groups. 
The northerner accuses him of being a 
dreamer, of being super-religious, and 
even of being superstitious. He is accused 
of complacently awaiting some mysterious 
metaphysical power to miraculously erad- 
icate the southern evil overnight. It is 
charged that his hope is grounded only 
on the type of child-like faith and prayer 
to which his slave forefathers resorted 
that his optimistic convictions are due 
chiefly to his natural, super-emotional, 
and sentimental tendencies. Further, that 
the white southerner recognizes his in- 
trinsic value to him, and ‘‘jollies him 
along as a good Negro.”’ 

These facts are indicative of the unfor- 
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tunate extent to which the southern 
conservative Negro is misrepresented even 
by members of his own race who have a 
superficial perspective of the actual situa- 
tion. While it is true that he possesses a 
greater degree of sentimentality than the 
northerner, it is likewise true that the 
southern white is more sentimental than 
the northern white. The subtlety of his 
mental machinery and unaffected pro- 
cedures cannot readily be perceived by the 
onlooker. 

The white southerner has undoubtedly 
proved his capabilities at solving his own 
problems in the past, but history points 
out the affirmation that his accomplish- 
ments have been definitely retarded. Like 
the tortoise his gait has not been greatly 
accelerated by external forces. He is 
slow, but sure, and once a conviction is 
firmly established he is steadfast. When 
his conscientious mental faculties have 
been relieved of obscure fears, prejudices, 
and empty meaningless traditions, an- 
other ‘‘new deal’’ will be made to the 
entire southland. 

With the increasing amount of lynch- 


ing, ‘Jim Crowism,’’ and other racial 
conflicts, one might be led to believe that 
the southern Negro is in reality subjecting 
himself to futile rationalization when he 
reasons that racial adjustment and integ- 
ration are in sight; that prejudice is not 
only increasing, but spreading fast over 
areas where heretofore it was unknown; 
and that the Negro has no constructive 
future in the South. 

A more scrutinizing close-up of the 
issues involved will very definitely refute 
this conclusion. To draw the conclusion 
that two civilized rational groups, sharing 
the same soil, living side by side, cannot 
solve a problem essential to the highest 
development of both is to declare a state of 
inferiority. To affirm that the Negro has 
no future in the South is to affirm that the 
white man’s future accomplishments are 
limited and questionable. One group so 
closely associated with the other through 
the years, whose social and economic 
intercourse has been so closely tied by the 
adjuncts of time, cannot hope to ascend 
to any great heights at the expense of 
suppressing the other. 
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THE JOHN ANISFIELD AWARD 


Tue Saturpay Review or Literature announces in the issue of Novem- 
ber 2nd the award of the John Anisfield prize of $1000 to Harold F. 
Gosnell, Associate Professor of Political Sciences in the University of 
Chicago, for his book Negro Politicians: The Rise of Negro Politics in 
Chicago, published by the University of Chicago Press. shanié 


The John Anisfield Award, established in 1934 by Mrs. Edith Anisfield castin 
Wolf of Cleveland, Ohio, in memory of her father, John Anisfield, Fro 
is awarded annually to encourage and reward the production of good order 
books in the field of racial relationships, either here or abroad. The than 
committee of judges consists of Henry Pratt Fairchild, Professor of 
Sociology in New York University, Donald Young, of the Social Science 
Research Council, and Henry Seidel Canby, Editor of The Saturday 
Review. 
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VOTING IN TENNESSEE rg00-1932 
CHARLES H. TITUS anv JOE BAIN 


University of California at Los Angeles 


INTRODUCTION 


S THE conflict in the political 
arena between democracy and 
dictatorship increases, the anal- 

ysis of voting behavior in the United States 
becomes more important. The mature 
student of politics and government seeks 
refuge from guesswork and attempts to 
measure scientifically the behavior and 
the tendencies which emerge from the 
complex struggle. If democracy is to 
survive and be or continue to be an effec- 
tive institution, some form of voting may 
be expected to serve as a means of measur- 
ing the decisions of the members of the 
community. If dictatorship is to emerge, 
voting activities may be further developed 
to keep some of the subjects busy, or they 
may gradually disappear from the politi- 
caldrama. In any case, it is important to 
ascertain whether American Common- 
wealths present uniformity of action and 
significant trends in the field of vote 
casting. 

From previously completed studies, 
order rather than chaos, sequence rather 
than random behavior, and continuity 
rather than spasmodic or disjointed action 
appears to be present. Analyses of voting 
phenomena in such states as California! 


' Charles H. Titus ‘‘Voting in California Cities 
1900-1925," The Southwestern Political and Social 


and Kansas,’ as well as in the country as a 
whole,* have been among the more im- 
portant to throw light upon this problem. 
Conclusions resulting from these and 
other more restricted investigations in- 
volving political units in various parts of 
the United States led to the selection of 
Tennessee as another field for intensive 
study. 


SCOPE AND METHOD 


The diverse environment of the “Big 
Bend”’ State offers fertile ground for further 
exploration and for a renewed considera- 
tion of questions raised in preceding enter- 
prises. How does the voting behavior 
of the Nashville suburbanite compare with 
that of the backwoodsman of the Cumber- 
land? Is the dirt farmer of the Tennessee 
Valley or the waterfront Negro in Mem- 
phis strengthening through his political 
action the government espoused by Thomas 
Jefferson, or is he preparing the way for 
the glib fallacies of the demagogue? To 
what extent do the citizens of the state 





Science Quarterly, 8, No. 4 (March, 1928). ‘‘Rural 
Voting in California 1900-1926,"’ Ibid., 9, No. 2 
(September, 1928). And “Voting in California 1900- 
1926," Ibid., 10, No. 1 (June, 1929). 

* Titus ‘Voting in Kansas 1900-1932"’ is being 
published by the Kansas Historical Society (1935). 

§Titus ‘‘Voting Behavior in the United States’’ 
(A Statistical Study) is being published by the Uni- 
versity of California Press (1935). 
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participate in this political activity, and 
in what ways does the electorate vary in 
its actions from the behavior of voters, 
let us say, in California or Kansas? Will 
old hypotheses stand when related to this 
Commonwealth, and will new ones appear 
from a scientific study of the votes cast? 
These are a few of the questions attracting 
attention as the work is undertaken. 

The extent of this study, like that of 
the others, is severely limited. In point 
of time, the study covers nine presidential 
elections. With regard to political units, 
of the 93 counties in the state, 47 are 
analyzed. On the basis of location, six 
more or less distinct sections of the state 
are included as follows: eight counties 
in the Mississippi Valley, seven along the 
Upper Tennessee, nine in the Central Plain 
region, nine on the Cumberland Plateau, 
seven in the Lower Tennessee River Valley, 
and seven in the Alleghanies on the east.‘ 
Finally, the scope of this investigation 
includes not only bases for examination of 
urban and rural differences and peculiari- 
ties, but also foundations for the conflict 
between the democratic and the republican 
parties. 

The analysis of the voting behavior of 
the people of Tennessee centers in the ex- 
tent of the vote cast and not the manner in 
which the activity is performed. As the 
absolute number of votes cast by the 
various counties reveals no basis for cor- 
relations, two times series have been 
arranged for each of the units included in 
the examination: (I) Votes cast per 1000 


‘The counties included in this study are: Ander- 
son, Benton, Blount, Campbell, Cannon, Carrol, 
Carter, Cocke, Coffee, Crockett, Cumberland, David- 
son, Dickson, Dyer, Fayette, Fentress, Franklin, 
Giles, Hamblen, Hamilton, Hancock, Haywood, 
Henderson, Knox, Lauderdale, Lewis, Loudon, Mc- 
Minn, McNairy, Macon, Marshall, Obion, Perry, 
Pickett, Polk, Putnam, Rhea, Robertson, Sequatchie, 
Shelby, Stewart, Sullivan, Trousdale, Washington, 
Wayne, Weakley, Wilson. 


of the population; (II) Votes cast . ser 
1000 of the voting population.° 

For purposes of illustration and to 
introduce the reader to the materials usy4 
in the study, the primary and derival 
series for the State of Tennessee, when 
treated as a single unit, are presented in 
Table I. In constructing the measuring 
series, i.e., population and voting popula- 
tion, the materials as of census years have 
been refined to July 1, and the intervening 


TABLE I 


State or TENNEssEEB. Poputation, VotTinG Popv- 
LATION, AssoLuTE Vote Cast ror PresiDENTIAL 
Execrors AND INpices or VoTING INTENSITY FoR 
Ning Exgcrions 1900-1932 


VOTE 





VOTE 


VOTING ABSO- Cat CAST PER 
POPU- LUTE 1000 
YEAR POPU- ee PER 1000 : 
LATION | 5 aqtoNn VOTE poputa- | VOTING 
; ; CAST POPULA- 


ar TION 





thousands | thousands | thousands 
1900 | 2022.0] 486.4 | 265.9 132 547 
1904 | 2088.0} 512.6 | 241.3 116 471 
1908 | 2154.0] 538.8 | 256.1 119 477 


1912 | 2220.2] 564.5 | 247.0 III 438 
1916 | 2285.8] 589.7 | 271.9 119 461 
1920* | 2351.5|1226.7 | 426.4 181 348 


1924 | 2460.3/1304.6 | 299.9 122 230 
1928 | 2569.1/1382.5 | 363. I4I 263 
1932 | 2677.8/1460.4 | 390. 146 267 


ws 


° 




















* Women voted for the first time in presidential 
elections. 


units of the series have been derived by 
the method of straight line interpolation. 

It may immediately be observed that the 
population has increased about nine per 
cent each decade, and that the voting 
population has increased at about the 


5 Voting population prior to the adoption of 
woman suffrage equals males twenty-one and over 
minus alien males twenty-one and over minus aliens 
twenty-one and over who have taken out their first 
papers. With the adoption of woman suffrage, VP 
equals the voting males, as indicated above, plus the 
voting females, similarly limited. 
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sane rate except for the break in 1920, 
when the adoption of woman suffrage 
approximately doubled the voting popu- 
‘ tion. The voting intensity indices offer 
wsomewhat different picture. Inspection 
of the series of votes cast per 1000 popula- 


suffrage amendment. The series of votes 
cast per 1000 voting population evidences 
a decline as far as the general trend line is 
concerned, even though its last three units 
indicate a slight increase in voting inten- 
sity, as in the last three items in the 
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tion reveals a declining series for the five 
elections prior to the adoption of woman 
suffrage, a noticeable increase accompany- 
ing the change in the qualifications for 
voting, and a declining series for the four 
elections subsequent to the adoption of the 


preceding series. Straight line trends of 
closest fit for the more important series 
reveal the characteristics shown in Table 
Il. 

The —38.2 item is a very striking result 
when compared with similar results in 
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other studies. In this nine election span, 
the decline per four year period for the 
entire United States is 22.2;° for the State 
of Kansas, 21.5;’ for the State of Califor- 
nia, 31.3;° and for the State of Tennessee, 
38.2. 


RESULTS 


1. Voting Behavior and Size of Political 
Units. The studies made of other political 
units® have offered a tentative solution to 
this problem by establishing a generaliza- 
tion termed the ‘‘First Law’’ or ‘‘The 
Quantitative Law of Voting Behavior,”’ 


In determining whether Tennessee bears 
out this generalization, certain direct 
methods have been used. The counties 
in each election have been ranked from 
largest to smallest, first on the basis of 
population, and subsequently on the basis 
of voting population. Each of the series 
has been classified into quartiles and the 
average (arithmetic mean) obtained for 
each quartile. 

In a second operation, the ranked coun- 
ties were classified into groups, the limit- 
ing lines of which are certain conventional 
population limits.'° Averages were ob- 











TABLE II 
| vanuearemst =| vatueaTiast —_| MEAN QUADREN- 
ELECTION ELECTION NIAL CHANGE 
CDs PEGS CAs areaesasekibavinsecesl LOD 2,635,200 | +80,200 
Vote cast... 1G cS Mamata hae Ciaiks as 231,700 382, 100 +18 , 800 
Vote cast before woman suffrage (five 
SND Soa. cau aieakcles oe t.5aca 0% 5 252,400 (1900) 259,600 (1916) +1,800 
Vote cast after woman suffrage (four 
elections).......... 376,600 (1920) 363,400 (1932) — 4,400 
Vote cast per 1000 population : 
0 ESSE, A eee cere mene 118.1 145.7 +3.45 
ge tarts eae ei ee 125.2 (1900) 112.8 (1916) | —3.1 
1920-1932... 160.4 (1920) 134.6 (1932) | —8.6 
Vote cast per 1000 voting population 1g900- | 
aA ar Pe Ee 540.1 234.5 | $5.3 











namely, that the larger the population or 
the voting population of a given political 
unit, the smaller tends to be the vote cast 
relative to the population or the voting 
population. In other words, the intensity 
of the voting activity varies inversely 
with the size of the population or the 
voting population. 


5 See Titus, note 3 supra. 

7 See Titus, note 2 supra. 

® See Titus, note 1c and 3 supra. 

* California, Wyoming, Washington, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Missouri, Minnesota, Michigan, Illinois, 
Ohio, Kentucky, New York, South Carolina, and 
others. 


tained of each of these arbitrarily estab- 
lished classes. Tables III and IV present 
the results of these statistical operations. 

It is immediately apparent that the 
voting action of the Tennessee electorate 
is not at variance with the first law of 
voting behavior, but further demonstrates 
its validity. It should also be borne in 
mind that the two variants appearing in 
Table III are possibly the product of 


10 Class A—Above 100,000; B—50,000 to 100,000; 
C—25,000 to 50,000; D—10,000 to 25,000; E—Below 
10,000. Class E is sometimes subdivided into Class 
E—5,000 to 10,000; F—2,500 to 5,000; G—below to 
2,500. 
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mathematical calculation rather than the 
result of divergent voting behavior. 

Further verification of the first general- 
ization is found in Tables V and VI, which 
compare the mean tendencies of arbitrarily 
established classes. 

The four deviations in Table V not only 
constitute a very small number in compar- 
ison with the total possible number, but 
in addition, at least one of them may be 
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strengthen our confidence in the general 
validity of the first law of voting behavior. 
It will therefore be possible to shift 
emphasis in future studies to other aspects 


of the investigation, including some 
which have produced significant results 
in the examination of political units in 
Tennessee. 

Another aspect of the examination of 
voting behavior and the size of the politi- 


TABLE III 


Anatysis or Votes Cast PER 1000 PopULATION oF THE COUNTIES RANKED FROM LARGEST TO SMALLEST IN 


PopuLaTION 


The means for each quartile are recorded 




















QUARTILE 1900 1904 1908 1g12 1916 | 1920 | 1924 1928f 1932} 
Ist 122 | 100 104 99 108 | 175 | 113 | 109 | 14 
2nd 157 133 133 124 129 | 7 a oo, a a, el a se 
3rd 158 137 137 131 132 | 25 | 135 | 168 | 169 
4th 159 | 144 160 146 146 | 234 «| #4144 «| ~—«156* 183 





* Deviation from expected behavior. 


t First 50 percentile is 131 and second 50 percentile is 162. 
} First 50 percentile is 140 and second 50 percentile is 176. 


TABLE IV 


Anatysis or Votes Cast PER 1000 VoTING PopuLaTION oF THE CounTiIES RANKED FROM LARGEST TO SMALLEST 
IN VotinG PopuLaTION 


The means for each quartile are recorded 





























QUARTILE 1900 | 1904 1908 1912 1916 1920 1924 | 1928 | 1932 
_— ——-.| ——-—— |-—— 

ist 511 435 440 392 415 330 208 =| 265 | 267 
znd 606 509 519 513 531 409 251 269 | 277 
3rd 689 591 589 541 545 433 aby | 300 | 327 
4th 699 620 659 610 621 476 Soy ||) 926 | 382 





the result of mathematical processes and 
not a picture of a behavior difference. 

The deviations in the first classification 
of Table VI are even less significant than 
those present in Table V; and when the 
units are rearranged to eliminate classes 
containing only one or two counties, as 
is done in the construction of the second 
classification of Table VI, the deviations 
completely disappear. These results 





cal unit is the analysis of the differences 
between the behavior of units with sta- 
tionary populations and units with rapidly 
growing populations. The problem may 
be stated in the form of a question. Do 
rapidly growing political units cast a 
larger, a smaller, or the same vote as 
slowly growing, stationary, or declining 
units? The comparison of twelve rapidly 
growing counties with twelve stationary 
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counties produces the following means of 
votes cast per 1000 population for each of 
the nine elections: 





1900] 1904/1908 | 1912 epetleges 1924/1928) 1932 
Rapidly growing.|104] 75| 85} 91) 93|155|126]157|131 
Static...........|147|127]127]128]139]185|111/125|135 








An analysis of the comparisons reveals 
the conclusion that, in the first case, 
seven-ninths and, in the second, seven- 
eighths of the elections, the stationary and 
less rapidly growing counties cast heavier 
relative votes than the more rapidly 
growing units.'' Analyzing the trend 


TABLE V 


A CrassiricaTion or Votinc Brxavior or TENNESSEE CouNTIES SHOWING THE ARITHMETIC MEANS OF VC pER 
1000 P ror Presipent Distrisutep INTO ARBITRARY Cxasses (BaszD oN PopuLaTion) 






































CLASS 1900 1904 1908 1912 1916 1920 1924 1928 1932 
A 66 69 67 68 85 141 112 145 125 
B 118 94 III 96 151 
Cc 131 III 111 106 116 174 115 134* 200 
D 157 135 141 166 138 218 126 153 164* 
E 159 141 155 144" 139 234 141 148" 189 
* Deviations from theoretical expectations. 
TABLE VI 


A CvassiricaTion or VoTinG BeHavior OF TENNESSEE CounTiES SHOWING THE ARITHMETIC Mgans oF VC pre 
1000 VP ror Presipent Distrisutep NTO ARBITRARY Cxasses (Basep oN Votinc Poputation) 





CLASS | 1900 | 1904 | 1908 | 1912 


| 1916 | 1920 | 1924 | 1928 | 1932 





First classification 























A 186 145 1gI 205 
B 192 172 238 299 235 293 201* 
C 242 245 281 330 319 2.93* 276 
D 444 352 41 384 237 268* 281 
E 589 494 458 443 484 429 274 313 326 
F 689 573 603 581 576 414* 265* 317 383 
G 705 618 683 596 604 626 447 317 468 
Second classification 
ABC 242 2.45 236 290 299 2.42 190 2§2 273 
D 444 352 411 384 237 268 281 
E 589 494 458 443 484 429 274 313 326 
FG 694 584 622 584 583 458 305 317 404 
































* Deviations from theoretical expectations. 


When the means of the votes cast per 1000 
voting population are compiled, the 
following comparisons appear: 





192.0] 1924} 1928/1932 


1900] 1904] 1908] 1912/1916 





Rapidly growing.|407/280|310|325 331/285 218/283 /224 
EEGs ¥3.6308- {632 $40/5 30/527 §70/374 219/2441255 





through the nine elections in the second 
comparison, the student observes that the 
rapidly growing units have declined in 
voting intensity less sharply than the 


41 In an unpublished study of ‘‘Primary Voting in 
California 1910-1926,'" by Miss Jean Campbell, 
similar indications appear. 
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stationary units. The four year incre- 
ment for the rapidly growing counties is 
—15.8, and for the stationary ones is 
—53.4 per 1000 of the voting population; 
thus revealing distinct differences in 
voting behavior between dynamic and 
static population areas. 
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that in three elections following the 


change in the voting population. Table 
VII analyzes the change in voting behavior 
consequent upon the adoption of woman 
suffrage in this commonwealth. 
Although voting population is presum- 
ably doubled when an American political 


TABLE VII 


IncrEase IN VoTss Cast PER THOUSAND PopuLaTION INCIDENT UPON ADOPTION OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN 
Forty-sEvEN Counrtigs 








AUTHENTIC 
































AUTHENTIC | AUTHENTIC AUTHENTIC | 
MEANS MEANS PER CENT MEANS MEANS PER CENT 
COUNTY ae” sag — — county en vc _ a 
1908-12-16 |1924-28-32| CREASE 1908-12-16 | 1924-28-32 | CREASE 
ELECTIONS | ELECTIONS ELECTIONS | ELECTIONS 
eee 88 160 82 25. Cumberland..... 146 153 5 
2. Campbell......... 82 145 77 St” 129 135 4 
“| Sao 63 110 75 es 170 4 
Serres 109 189 73 ed are Ds 148 4 
S, OMMNED. 5.2552.) BES 189 64 29. McNairy........} 160 163 2 
6, Mepaing.......... 107 163 52 20; GUINVAR.. «25.55. 141 144 2 
TOM iyccvcwtel ) £98 202 50 31. Washington..... 142 142 fe) 
8. Davidson......... 78 115 47 | Se ey 152 —3 
NS Sean se cas 136 192 41 33. Anderson....... 136 131 —4 
10. Haywood......... 57 80 40 $4. Fraoklin.....,.. 143 137 —4 
Bee OU ios 680s s¥.og.a 86 112 30 = | ae 146 137 —6 
12. Sequatchie........ 152 198 30 a6. Weakley........ 154 144 —6 
13. Hamilton......... 99 127 28 ae 147 135 —8 
4. TeOwienlc.........] 325 148 28 |. a 2 116 —9 
rer 184 233 26 30) GANNON... 6. oss 150 135 —10 
0 ee a: 170 22 SS ree 17I 148 —13 
eee ae 126 22 ee 152 230 —15 
18. Lauderdale........ 89 108 21 Ad. SICWAEE. .....55+ 149 125 —16 
19. Marshall..........} 119 144 21 2 eee 146 121 —17 
16. DORON 65s. sice such) > RSE 177 17 44. Gilesvan........] 146 121 —17 
oe ere 110 122 Il 45. Crockett........] 156 123 —21 
22. Henderson........ 127 138 8 6; EAGROR.........] 236 106 —22 
5 ess weve xs 158 169 7 47. Robertson....... 119 85 —29 
td, OE, oss sess el FO 178 5 
2. Voting Behavior and Woman Suffrage. unit shifts from manhood to universal 


The first two decades of the century wit- 
nessed the culmination of the long struggle 
for the enfranchisement of women in this 
country. To ascertain effects of this 
change in the composition of the electo- 
rate, it is necessary to compare the voting 
intensity in the three elections prior to 
the adoption of universal suffrage with 


suffrage, it is quite evident from this table 
that Tennessee did not double the vote 
cast by adopting woman suffrage. No 
county gained as much as 100 per cent; 
only 30 of the 47 increased at all; while 16 
showed actual decreases following the 
adoption of the amendment. The maxi- 
mum increase was 82 per cent, the maxi- 
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mum decrease was 29 per cent, and the 
average increase in votes cast per 1000 of 
the population was 11 per cent. This 
situation might be explained on one of 
three grounds: the women did not partici- 
pate, the men stopped casting votes, or a 
combination of these two factors obtained. 

3. Voting Behavior and Geographic Loca- 
tion. Do counties in the north, east, 
south, west, or center cast heavier or 
lighter votes? In other studies, differ- 
ences have appeared which were accepted 
as differences in behavior, but generaliza- 
tions were not drawn due to the nature of 


were erased by this process, and a negative 
conclusion is still to be drawn from 
analyses involving geographic location 
and voting intensity. 

4. Voting Behavior and the Negro as a 
Voter. The examination of the counties 
ranked on the basis of percentage of Negro 
population, and then divided into quartiles 
produces the relationships indicated in 
Table IX. 

That “‘The more Negroes in a county 
the lighter is the vote cast relative to the 
population,’’ appears to be the inference 
from inspecting the behavior of the 


TABLE VIII 






































1900 1904 1908 1912 1916 1920 1924 1928 1932 
Mississippi Valley.............. 478 430 387 350 418 323 181 193 208 
FREIND ins dds seveseveccses| S98 514 500 503 518 344 210 250 268 
Tennessee Valley................] 609 459" | 519 436* | 434* | 373 278 334 308 
Alleghanie Mountains...........| 760% | 583 633 550 520 426 317 340° | 390 
Cumberland Plateau.............| 665 582* | 636 617 599 73 317 323 396 
Upper Tennessee Valley..........} 739 605 652 628 662 §22 286* | 324 293* 





* Indicates variance from most common order. 


the study. The fact that north coast 
counties in California cast a larger vote 
than do south coast, in no way indicates 
that north coast counties in Maine or 
North Caroline cast larger votes than do 
south coast counties in these states. The 
analysis of the counties when divided 
into six geographic sections is shown in 
Table VIII. 

Two results of significance are apparent: 
(1) the Mississippi Valley region shows 
the least voting activity of all the divisions 
in every election; and (2) the mountainous 
regions cast a heavier relative vote than 
do the valley areas. Further examination 
indicates that the location of the Negro 
population might be an influential factor 
in this study of location, and hence a 
reéxamination has been made of the 
groups of counties with the Negro element 
eliminated. Traces of location differences 


TABLE IX 


ComMpaRIsON OF Four Groups or Countigs RANKED 
INTO QuaRTILES ON THE Basis OF PERCENTAGE OF 
Necro Popuration (Ning Presipentiat Exsc- 
TIONS ) 








| 
| ARITHMETIC MEANS 
| OF VOTES 








CAST PER 1000 
ee Ea 
opulation | Population 
1st quartile (largely white)......| 163 | 575 
IR Srs'p con aie's penance ohaghe 501 
ren ee 489 
II ys Sins os oe wv 4ecicavonl, BOS 368 





* A significant percentage of Negroes is found in 
these counties. 


counties from 1900 through 1932. Clearer 
relief is given this aspect of the problem if 
specific counties are compared. Fayette 
and Haywood counties, with the largest 
percentages of Negro population of all 
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the counties treated in this investigation, 
(67 per cent and 63 per cent respectively), 
show the lightest voting activity in the 
state, with an average for Fayette of 61 
votes cast per 1000 population, and for 
Haywood of 68 votes cast per 1000 popula- 
tion. Pickett, on the other hand, in 
which practically no Negroes reside, 
showed the heaviest voting intensity in 
the state, with 198 votes cast per 1000 
population. It should, therefore, be 
noted in connection with future studies 
that the existence of diverse racial groups 
in a population produces measurable 
variations from normal voting behavior. 

s. Voting Behavior and Rhythm. Previ- 
ously completed studies have indicated 
that voting activity, rather than follow- 
ing steady and unvaried trends, is marked 
by a rhythmic or pendulum action, and 
that any basic currents in activity tend 
to be hidden by rising and falling tides of 
voting intensity. For example, the study 
of voting for presidential electors in 
Kansas reveals rising intensity, or major 
beats, in the elections of 1908, 1916, 1924, 
and 1932, followed by minor beats in the 
elections of 1912, 1920, and 1928.'*  Sym- 
bolically, this rhythmic pattern is repre- 
sented either as up-down-up-down-up- 
down, or aS 1-2-1-2-1-2. On the other 
hand, one of the patterns for the common- 
wealths of the United States is a five 
election D-U-D-U-D array, with the 
first position at the ‘‘4’’ (1884, 1904, and 
1924) election,'* and the last one at the 
‘“o’’ (Cagoo and 1920) election. This 
phase of the examination was conducted 
by noting the behavior of each county in 


12 See Titus, note 2, supra. 

18 See Titus, note 3, supra. 

4 See Titus, note 3, supra. ‘‘4'’ elections are 
those presidential elections occurring in years ending 
in four. ‘‘o’’ elections are those presidential elec- 
tions occurring in years ending in zero. There are 
also ‘‘Midterm 4'’ and ‘‘Midterm o”’ elections. 


relation to its behavior in the preceding 
election and by classifying it as indicating 
either an increase (U or major beat), a 
decrease (D or minor beat), or no change. 
The composition of these differentiations 
and the accompanying synthesizations 
indicate the extent to which rhythmic 
patterns are present. Tables X and XI 
present the results of subjecting Tennessee 
units to this process. There are two 
trenchant ways of examining the signifi- 
cant features in Table X. The first is to 
note the changes in behavior as the trend 
moves back and forth over the 50 per cent 
line, while the second method is to observe 
the deviations from the hundred per cent 
line. Table X, when tested by the first 
method, gives an Up—Up pattern for 1928 
and 1932; and when the second method is 
used, the pattern for these two elections is 
Up-Down. 

Using the second method, a Down-Up 
pattern, with a change step in 1920 on the 
basis of population, becomes the char- 
acteristic of Tennessee voting. Additional 
light on this problem is furnished by 
consideration of Table XI. 

This table introduces at least three 
potentially helpful patterns for considera- 
tion and analysis. The first appears when 
deviations are related to the hundred per 
cent increase line. It is a down-up pat- 
tern, with a change step in 1924. A 
second pattern is revealed, when devia- 
tions are related to the fifty per cent line, 
by drawing a line between the elections 
in which manhood suffrage is the main 
characteristic and the elections in which 
universal suffrage is an important qualifi- 
cation. Before the adoption of woman 
suffrage the pattern has a ‘“‘down up’’ 
appearance, and in the elections following 
the adoption of the nineteenth amend- 
ment a ‘‘down-down-up-up”’ pattern is 
evident. Using again the hundred per 
cent line for comparisons, a third pattern 
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for these 47 counties is found to correspond 
to the distinctive arrangement for the 48 
commonwealths; namely, the five election 
D-U-D-U-D array, beginning in the **4”’ 
election and ending with the “‘o.’’ This 
is clear when one draws a vertical line 
between the 1920 and the 1924 elections. 
The second pattern possesses interesting 
possibilities, as it has not been observed 


CONCLUSIONS 


In our introduction, it was pointed out 
that previous studies had presented cer- 
tain inferences and some conclusions 
concerning the voting behavior of selected 
groups of American communities, and that 
the object of analyzing 47 counties in the 
Commonwealth of Tennessee was to ascer- 


TABLE X 


Summary or CoaNncgs 1N VotinG Brenavior FROM ELEcTION 10 ELECTION IN Vores CasT PER 1000 PopuULATION 
FOR PRESIDENT BY THE ForTY-sEVEN CouNTIES IN TENNESSEE 





ELECTION OF* 





1916 1920 





Number showing upward trend... 
Number showing downward 

40 II 
Number showing no change...... ° 8 


Inference Down | Up 











13 25 47 


27 15 ° 
7 7 ° 
Down Up Upt 




















* Election of 1904 is compared with 1900, the election of 1908 with 1904, etc. 
+ Universal suffrage compared with manhood suffrage. 


TABLE XI 


Summary or Cnanoes 1n Votino Brsnavior From Execrion to Exection 1x Vorers Cast per 1000 Vortino 
PopULATION FOR PRESIDENT BY THE ForTy-sEVEN COUNTIES IN TENNESSEE 





ELECTION OF 





1916 1920 





Number showing upward trend... 
Number showing downward 

a xb dnd spanks cede cecces 
Number showing no change 
Inference 











26 2 35 


19 44 10 


2 I 2 


Up Up 




















prior to this study. The third is dis- 
tinctive, as up to this time it has not been 
found to correspond to local unit move- 
ments, though it is the outstanding 
pattern for the commonwealth at this 
time. Additional rhythmic arrangements 
may appear when a larger number of 
elections shall have been examined for this 
state. 


tain whether the people of this state 
behave in accordance with the previously 
discovered general actions, and to induce 
or discover new generalizations from the 
examination of these political units. In 
presenting the conclusions of this study, 
the representativeness of the counties 
included within the scope of the work is 
the first consideration. Are these general- 
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izations applicable only for the 47 coun- indicated in Table XII, which compares 
ties, or are they based on the behavior of the voting behavior of the State with the 
political units whose actions are so repre- behavior of the accumulated counties 
sentative of the other elements in the included in this particular treatment. 


TABLE XII 


SraTE OF TENNESSEE AND AGGREGATE OF 47 SELECTED CounTigs. Comparison or Poputation, Votino Popu- 
LATION, Votes CasT PER 1000 PopuLATION, AND Vortsgs Cast PER 1000 VoTiING PopuLATION 























POPULATION VOTING POPULATION VC Per 1000 P | VC per 1000 VP 

YEAR ES eee aes 
State Counties State | Counties State Counties State Counties 
1900 2022.0 1150.7 486.4 284.2 132 126 | CY + an ee, 3} 
1904 2088 .2 1209.0 512.6 315.2 116 109 6 | «= 47t S| Ss gt8 
1908 2154.4 1274.5 538.8 328.2 119 111 : 461 432 
| 

1912 2220.2 1337.0 564.5 349.3 111 104 438 | 400 
1916 2285.8 1394.7 589.7 368.8 119 an ee | a ee 
1920 2351.5 1455.6 1226.7 778.9 181 172 | 348 | 322 
1924 2460.3 1558.4 1304.6 849.5 122 118 | 230 | 217 
1928 2569.1 1663.0 1382.5 921.6 141 140 263 253 
1932 2677.8 1748.5 1460.4 992. .6 146 140 267. | 247 











Inspection reveals thac the series of the accumulated counties runs parallel to those for the State as a whole, 
the population increasing proportionately and the voting intensity rising and falling in a roughly similar 
manner. A comparison of lines of closest fit to these series makes the similarity more apparent. 


Lines or Crosest Fir—State anp AccuMULATED COUNTIES 





| 
| 4-YEAR 

















ai am | *93* INCREMENT 

A. Population series: | 

AT aids v9.54-¢ cv uN CASTES SUR R URS Ra see as 1,994 2,314 2,634 80.1 

Wi orcs sch ewtudew eee ee ha eawbabe es 1,125 1,421 | 2, 2tF 73.9 
B. Voting population series: 

a acevnis sAdenREKS ea ReDA ESAS anes ds 316 896 | 1,476 145 

CINE 5.5 5 4eLASR ERKG eR PERR eG hk e SANE EES 169 $77 | 985 102 
C. Votes cast per 1000 population series: 

UF ass icen whet wea trae h yc eUR vue avin Uece bes 118 132 | 146 +3.5 

ONUNEEE viowits aici @ ta walt Ninn Peaw Snide eee bwin’ 109 125 | 141 +3.9 
D. Votes cast per 1000 voting population series: 

ERE ESP erteks, Cte Se or eee ere ee 540 387 234 | —38.5 

ee a eds g 495 | 357 | 219 «|: 34.4 





Proportionate increases in population and voting population are indicated. Accumulated counties, as 
being influenced by the inclusion of all large urban areas, cast a slightly lighter vote than the state as a whole, 


but the divergence is both small and uniform. 





Commonwealth that the inferences and From this comparison, it is evident that 
evaluations are relatively sound and valid the units incorporated in this statistical 
for the more extensive area, the State of investigation are sufficiently representative 
Tennessee? The answer to this query is of the Commonwealth to justify the exten- 
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sion of the conclusions to include the state 
and possibly the surrounding regions; 
that is, whatever generalizations have 
been made do not restrict themselves 
solely to the units analyzed. On the 
other hand, the inductive hazard is present 
everywhere. One must continually real- 
ize that the establishment of definite or 
even semi-final conclusions regarding vot- 
ing behavior waits upon the completion of 
more analyses, and of more consideration 
of the factors involved in the complicated 
behavior of democratic institutions. 

This statistical attack strengthens our 
faith that in these aspects of men’s lives 
and activities order, sequence, and con- 
tinuity are major threads rather than 
chaos, random behavior, or spasmodic 
action. The voting behavior of the 
people of Tennessee is quite comparable 
with the behavior of citizens residing in 
other sections of the United States whose 
voting actions have been explored. The 
first law of voting behavior finds further 
verification as a result of this study. The 
larger the population or the voting population 
of the political unit, the smaller the vote cast 
relative to the population or voting population. 
This stands out as an important political 
characteristic for a larger area now than 
ever before. 

Similar to the voting behavior which 
was discovered and verified in preceding 
studies, the trend line for Tennessee has 
been a declining one during this period, 
but the amount of the loss per four year 
period has been approximately twice that 
of the United States (4 per cent as com- 
pared with 2 per cent), and considerably 
greater than California (4 per cent as 
compared with 3 per cent). A secondary 
conclusion in this connection is that much 
of this loss has been incurred by the politi- 
cal units whose population has been 
relatively the same in quantity during 
the period. Rapidly growing counties 


have lost less heavily during this period 
than have the stationary or declining ones, 

This is the second study'® which leads 
one to infer that units whose population 
remains relatively stationary or even 
declines cast higher relative votes than 
units whose population increases relatively 
rapidly during the period of the observa- 
tion. To what extent this inference may 
be of general importance is not at this time 
known, but in the course of time may 
have a distinct influence on ‘‘Get out the 
vote’’ clubs and other groups that spend 
time and energy trying to get everybody 
to vote. Are the stable elements of the 


_ population performing the voting activi- 


ties for the community, and do the “‘Get 
out the vote’’ movements merely entangle 
the less stable and the more transient 
elements? 

Inspection of the effects of adopting 
woman suffrage compels one to infer 
either that it ‘‘did not take,’’ that is, the 
women have not been participating, or 
that the men have turned the problems of 
voting over to the women of Tennessee, 
which we seriously doubt, or that there 
has been a combination of the first and 
second factors, leaving perhaps, the gen- 
eral impression that some women have 
been voting and that some of the men 
have quit. The 11 per cent increase in 
votes cast per 1000 population is entirely 
too small to warrant serious consideration 
of many other inferences concerning the 
effect upon this state of the adoption of the 
nineteenth amendment. 

The effect of location upon this phase of 
political action continues to be an open 
question. Statistical differences appear in 
this study as in the ones previously made, 
but they are neither distinct enough nor 
sufficiently orderly to permit one either 
to characterize them as behavior differ- 


18 See Campbell, note 11 supra. 
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ences or to formulate even a tentative 
hypothesis concerning a relationship be- 
tween these variables. 

In contrast with the preceding situation, 
the conclusion is quite clear that for 
general purposes in this period, the Negro 
has not been a major factor in the political 
arena, especially in the voting section of 
it. A possible explanation of this may 
be his inability to meet the poll tax re- 
quirement of Tennessee. As with many 
other phases of this exploration, attention 
has been centered on behavior, and until 
approximate certainty has been achieved 
here, there is little value in speculating 
about the Negro problem and voting 
activity. Tendencies in behavior are at 
least partially apparent, but the causes 
cannot be considered until a great deal 
more analysis has been completed. 

Concerning the problem of rhythm, 
there are. evidences that it is present. 
Patterns appear and can be related to 
behavior patterns of other political areas, 
but it is not clear whether as time passes, 
distinct types of sequential behavior will 
develop for given types of political units, 
or one type will appear for all political 
units, or a complete absence of clear cut 
sequence in the voting behavior of human 
beings will obtain. Whatever the be- 
havior, it will be of a statistical nature, 
related to expected behavior of large 
quantities of units; and not of a psycho- 
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logical nature, related 
behavior of individuals. 
characteristic of human conduct in the 
field of voting activity, as well as of other 
elements in civilization. 

An hypothesis underlying studies of 
voting behavior is that it is possible to 
determine the direction of currents of 
political and social action by measuring 
votes cast at the polls. Such synthesiza- 
tion involves two distinct phases. The 
first is the statistical analysis of votes to 
determine scientifically the ways in which 
voting activity is developing and chang- 
ing. Such has been the purpose of this 
study, as it has attempted to trace the 
effects on political activity of universal 
suffrage, of urbanization, and of the 
existence of discrete social groups in a 
population. The second is the building, 
upon this framework of measured tenden- 
cies, a more complete interpretation of 
the trends which are forming in American 
political life. This lies, for the time 
being, outside the realm of scientific 
investigation, and is left by this study to 
the political speculation of the reader. 
Is Democracy to survive in Tennessee and 
her neighboring states, or is a regime of 
Dictatorship about to supplant the demo- 
cratic institutions that citizens have so 
long defended? The materials are before 
the reader; he is invited to draw his own 
conclusions. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION AND THE CATHOLIC MOVE. 
MENT IN GERMANY! 


EVERETT CHERRINGTON HUGHES 
McGill University 


ODERN industrial civilization is 

essentially a single historical 

phenomenon. It spreads from 
centres, and as it does so, brings tre- 
mendous changes in the lives of the indi- 
viduals and groups which it reaches. Its 
enemies say that it destroys culture. In 
the search for markets, materials, and 
labor, the boundaries of cultural and 
political provinces are violated. New 
industrial regions grow up within which 
people of various traditions have to live 
and work together. 

In the parts of the world inhabited by 
the colored races, the industrial revolution 
has been initiated by outsiders of European 
race and culture. The masses of the native 
population are usually drawn into the new 
economic structure in menial capacities. 
Those natives who had a measure of pros- 
perity and prestige in the indigenous 
economy may find position and fortunes 
undermined. New goods threaten the 
markets of the native industries; new 
opportunities divert their supply of labor. 
Other natives, less bound by traditional 
interests and scruples, may assume leader- 
ship in the new types of exploitation. 
Such become the newly rich, hated as 

1The writer is indebted to the Social Science 


Research Council for the opportunity of collecting the 
data used in this paper. 
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usurpers by the traditional aristocracy, 
and feared as competitors by the Euro- 
peans from whom they learned their 
lessons. 

In such situations nationalistic move- 
ments may arise. Some native leaders 
attack the new system as such, and seek a 
revival of the old economy, or of some 
symbolic part of it. Others accept the 
new economy, but protest against the 
inferior position of the natives within it. 
The traditional distinctions of sect, caste, 
class, and vested interest become hope- 
lessly confused with newer ones based 
upon the varying extent and nature of 
Native participation in the new economic 
life. The period of economic change is 
also one of enhanced cultural self-con- 
sciousness. 

It is not so apparent that in more 
thoroughly industrialized countries, with 
a large measure of common culture and 
even a common language, various elements 
of the population are drawn into the newer 
industrial life at different rates and in 
distinct capacities. Nor is it so clear that 
apparently minor cultural differences, but- 
tressed and accentuated by economic dis- 
tinctions, may play an important réle in 
the political life of a country. It is per- 
haps here that one should search for the 
solution of an apparent anomaly in many 
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social and political movements and organ- 
jzations. A Catholic trade union, for 
instance, appears to bear a contradiction 
in its very name; and when we hear of 
National-socialism, most of us assume 
that only a very calculating scoundrel 
could have thought of such a combination. 

The anomaly in question is that of tak- 
ing cultural differences as symbols of 
economic differences, so that political and 
even economic battles are fought in the 
name of language, religion, and tradition. 
The fact that these cultural factors, appar- 
ently so irrelevant to the issues of political 
and economic life, become the basis of 
political movements, would indicate that 
the industrial revolution does not rob 
people of their cultural peculiarities so 
completely as is often thought. It may 
indeed lead to self-conscious defense of 
traditional culture; a defense in which 
differences of opinion and discussion arise 
as to the implication of ideas previously 
taken comfortably for granted. If, as is 
often the case, an industrial revolution 
is ushered in by one element of the popu- 
lation, another element may regard the 
change as an attack on it and its tradi- 
tions. One element may even conceive 
that it is being oppressed because of 
culture and tradition, when,—in economic 
terms—it is simply being exploited by 
people who have little or no interest in 
its culture. This is but one of the by- 
products of social change. 

The Catholics and Protestants of Ger- 
many furnish an excellent example of such 
difference in participation in the newer 
industrial life. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century Catholics and Prot- 
estants were distributed on an essentially 
territorial basis. One’s religion was part 
of his local cultural heritage; it was an 
attribute of the community, of saint and 
sinner alike. The political union of 
Germany brought Catholics and Protes- 
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tants somewhat closer together, some- 
times in bitter political struggle. It was, 
however, the transformation of German 
economic life in the latter half of the 
century that effectively broke down 
the denominational boundaries. To their 
horror, the good Protestants of old Prussia 
found a Catholic diaspora in their midst. 
The Catholic small tradesman of the 
Rhineland was forced to compete with 
aggressive Protestants, and the Catholic 
peasant was drawn from the land to work 
in industries established nearby by Prot- 
estant capitalists. Some parts of Catholic 
Germany, such as Upper Bavaria, re- 
mained relatively untouched by this 
revolution; others, especially the Rhine- 
land and Westphalia, were transformed, 
both economically and politically. 

The difference between the participation 
of Catholics and that of Protestants in the 
new industrial life may be clearly seen in 
the accompanying tables, compiled by 
the author from the German occupational 
census of 1907.” There is every reason to 
believe that the contrast was more marked 
at earlier dates. 

As one proceeds down Table I from 
the so-called primary industries, through 
‘industry’ in the narrower sense, to com- 
merce, transportation, and the free profes- 
sions, the ratio of Catholics to non- 
Catholics steadily decreases. Seen in 
another dimension, of all Catholics en- 
gaged in occupations of Groups A, B, and 
C, 46 per cent were in A, 43 in B, and 11 
in C; while the corresponding distribution 
of non-Catholics was: A, 36.5; B, 47.5; 
and C, 16 per cent. 


2 The data were taken from Statistik des deutschen 
Reiches, Vols. 203, 204, 206, 207, 211. This census 
was chosen because it shows the situation shortly 
before the disturbances of the Great War, and yet 
after the major development of German industry. 
The Jews, comparatively few in number, appear as 
“‘non-Catholics’’ in the compilations. 
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This sequence from farming toward the 
free professions is also one from less mobile 
toward more mobile, as appears in Table 
Il. The Catholics are relatively more 
numerous in the less mobile occupations. 
It is fair to assume that they tend to work 
closer to their birth-places than do non- 
Catholics. 

In those industries in which large 
corporate organization is the rule, the 
non-Catholics hold the majority of the 


TABLE I 


Tue Number or Non-caTHO.uics ror Eacu 100 CaTHO- 
LICS IN Major Groups OF Occupations 


Total ‘giiidiy matnias debiliadin, except 


domestic servants . iene Re OE 
A. Farming, gardening, ‘soimal ‘butbendcy, 

forestry and fishing......... os eat 
B. Industry, including mining er building... 177 


O 


. Commerce and transportation, including the 
hotel, restaurant and retail liquor trades. . 233 

D. Military, civil service, the church and the 
free professions. ....... 212 

E. Same as D, but exclading military ond 

church; i.e., including the civil service 


and free professions alone.............. 230* 





* The ratio in the free professions is somewhat 
obscured by the fact that teaching, nursing, and 
similar services are performed by the clergy and by 
members of religious orders among the Catholics. 
The Catholics are disproportionately represented in 
ecclesiastical professions, and have less than the 
expected proportion in the secular professions. The 
military, then compulsory, is of no great interest 
to us. 


dominating positions (Table III). In 
these industries, as in any organized into 
large units, the number of people in the 
higher positions is very small in relation 
to that in the lower. Neither Catholic 
nor Protestant has any great chance of 
becoming an employer. That does not, 
however, obscure the fact that these 
industries have been organized on their 
present basis and are largely controlled 
by non-Catholics. The Catholic in these 


industries is likely to have a non-Catholic 
employer and foreman. The technical 
and administrative staffs, the ‘‘white- 
collar’’ people, are also largely non- 
Catholic. Catholics are proportionately 
more numerous in the positions with less 
prestige. 

The industries in question are those in 
which the modern type of large corporate 
enterprise prevails. In the case of spin- 
ning and weaving, the newer type of enter- 
prise was imposed by outside entrepreneurs 
on an existing household and small shop 


TABLE II 


Mositity or Persons ENGaGED 1N Various Groups 
or OccupaATIONS 

















PERCENTAGES LIVING 
3% 

e | £25] se 

SCUPATIONAL GROU @£| 3§ 
OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 33 EGs 365 

fu Sg 0’ 

> & - eget 3 ve 

Fs [3.38] 33 

Os | S58] 2s 

a |6 6 

A. Farmiilig, e6c...........++-] $§3-2 | 38.2 | 8.4 
B. Industry, etc..............] 39.3 | 34-6 | 26.2 
C. Commerce, etc............| 28.9 | 38.8 | 32.1 
B. POGOe... 5. es ccaves) 19.28 1 5.2 | ee 





* A Gemeinde is a municipality or rural district, 
roughly corresponding to our township. The Gebiet 
or district is sometimes the state, principality or 
province, but is often not so large as these units. 


system, which—in Catholic regions— 
had been in the hands of Catholic masters. 

Ore and coal mining and the related 
industries are largely found in Catholic 
provinces because the raw materials are 
there. Again non-Catholic entrepreneurs 
brought in the new era; they got a large 
part of their labor force from among the 
Catholic peasants nearby. So far as the 
Catholic regions are concerned, the indus- 
trial revolution was not a spontaneous 
local affair, but an invasion led by non- 
Catholics. 

Apart from the highly industrialized 
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TABLE Ill 


Pzopte ENGAGED IN CERTAIN INDuUsTRIES, ACCORDING 
TO RELIGION AND PosiTION 





| 
| 
| 


INDUSTRY AND POSITION® 


NON-CATHOLICS PER 
100 CATHOLICS 


NON-CATHOLIC 
CATHOLIC 





Mining and preparation of 
ores: 

a. Managers, etc 649 226 

b. Salaried help...........] 3,343] 1,790 

c. Wage workers 37955] 379717 
41,947) 395733 
Smelting and foundry and re- 

lated industries: 

I ,020 328 
10,937| 9,506 
79335) 142344 
gi ,392/152,178 


PINKS 6.0.49 x9 +8460 tes 
Coal mining, making of coke 
and briquettes: 
1,068 312) 343 
..| 15,508] 11,821 
Maieie-sis a SesWeds sn6. is sinee seas soar OF 
Total... .....00.2.002+-|234,6771367 637 64 
Spinning and weaving: 





c 


12,930} 3,851 
29,925} 11,858) 252 
37,017] 16,756] 221 
337 943/261 ,733| 129 
. 1417 ,815|294,198|} 142 

















*The category ‘‘a’’ includes independent entre- 
preneurs, leading officials and other managers of 
industries, including owners, partners, lessees, master 
workmen (in the old sense), directors and administra- 
tive officers. 

‘‘b’ refers to non-managing (nichtleitende) offi- 
cials, especially the scientifically, technically and 
commercially trained personnel, as well as inspectors 
and the accounting and office personnel. This cate- 
gory is covered roughly by our term “‘white collar” 
employees. 

‘‘c’’ includes other help and apprentices; factory, 
wage and day workers, including members of the 
family engaged in the industry. (The latter refers 
especially to household industries.) 

‘‘afr’’ is a special category for a few industries in 
which small units still persist. It includes small 
jobbers, doing contract work at home or in smal! 
shops, but hardly to be classed as independent 
entrepreneurs. 


and almost purely Protestant Kingdom of 
Saxony, and the metropolitan centres, 
Berlin, Bremen, and Hamburg, the heavy 
industry of Germany was then, and is 
now, largely concentrated in the three 
strongly Catholic provinces of Westpha- 
lia, the Rhineland, and Silesia. Ninety- 
one per cent of the coal miners in Prussia, 
and 83 per cent of all in Germany were in 
these provinces. In the period from 1895 
to 1907 there was an increase of 6,133,296 
in the population supported by industry; 
Over 2,000,000 of this increase were in 
Westphalia and the Rhineland alone. 

The industrial invasion of Catholic 
Germany has put the Catholic not only 
into a new economy and under Protestant 
masters, but also alongside non-Catholic 
workers. Table IV shows the extent to 
to which the workers of the two religious 
groups work in the same industries within 
the same census areas. The 41 census 
areas are small states and the provinces 
of the larger states.* In spite of their 
inequality in size and population, one 
may assume that if large numbers of 
Catholics and non-Catholics work in the 
same census unit and industries, they will 
have considerable contact with each other. 
This assumption is especially justified in 
case of the industries concerned, for they 
have large plants rather than small shops. 

Instead of being completely isolated 
from each other, and instead of being 
evenly distributed so that the ratio of 
Catholic to non-Catholic workers in each 
census area would be the same as for the 
whole of Germany, there is a wide varia- 
tion in the ratios in the various census 
areas. Jn all industries taken together, 
well over half the Catholic workers are 
in the mixed areas. This is also true of 
the individual industries shown except 

3 A better unit would have been the municipality 
or the industrial plant, but such data were not 
available. 
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the textile industries in which just under 
half are in such areas. In none of these 
industries are nearly one-half the Catholic 
workers in areas in which they constitute 
70 per cent or more of all the workers. 

On the other hand, in all of the indus- 
tries concerned, except mining, far more 
than half the non-Catholic workers are in 
predominantly non-Catholic areas. Even 
in mining, more than half the workers of 
each group are in the mixed areas. The 
Catholic workers tend to be concentrated 
in areas in which there are large numbers 
of non-Catholic workers, while the major- 


with a strong proportion of non-Catholic 
workers. 

It was precisely in those regions and in 
those industries in which workers of the 
different religious affiliations were mixed 
that the ‘‘Christian trade unions’’ took root 
and flourished. These unions, nominally 
inter-denominational but actually almost 
entirely Catholic in leadership and mem- 
bership, became enough like the ‘‘free’’ 
or socialistic unions in spirit and tactics 
to be troublesome both to employers and 
to the more conservative of the Catholic 
clergy. They remained Catholic enough 


TABLE IV 


PeRCcENTAGE DisTRIBUTION OF WoRKERS AMONG (1) PREDOMINANTLY CaTuotic, (2) Mixed, AND (3) Prepomt- 


NANTLY Non-CATHOLIC Census AREaS* 





ALL INDUSTRIES 


MINING AND METAL TEXTILE MAKING OF 
SMELTING 


INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES MACHINERY 








Non- 
Catholic 
workers 


Catholic 
workers 


Catholic 


workers 
RG Sas Sie Nekeocensd) OD) ORS B® 
Sees 2 Ce Fae 
Non-Catholic...........] 16.3 | 69.4 3.8 


Non- 
Catholic 
workers workers 


7:8] 13.8 ied ZR-0 13.5 1.6 


§7-1 | 69.4] 36.1 | 49.9 5 
35-1 16.8 | 62.6 573 3 18.3} 69.4 


Non- 
Catholic 
workers 


Non- 
Catholic 
workers 


Non- a: 
Catholic Catholic 
workers 


Catholic 


workers 


| Catholic 


| workers 





68.2 | 29.0 








TORO. ac cccccnsats ces) 3100.0 | 200:0.1 00.0 

















} 
100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 














} 





* For the purpose of this table Catholic areas are those in which 70 per cent or more of the workers in the 
industry or industries concerned are Catholic; mixed, 30 per cent but under 70; Non-Catholic, less than 30 per 
cent Catholic. An area may thus be classed as Catholic with reference to one industry, and as mixed or Non- 


Catholic with reference to another industry. 


ity of the non-Catholic workers are in 
areas where there are but few Catholic 
workers. 

We may now summarize: (1) The 
growth of modern industry in the Catholic 
regions of Germany was in fact a sort of 
non-Catholic invasion. (2) The Catho- 
lics have, as a group, an inferior position 
in industry. (3) The Catholic regions 
have not experienced the industrial inva- 
sion equally. It has been most felt in 
those regions which had raw materials 
necessary to heavy industry. (4) The 
Catholic industrial workers were so dis- 
tributed that they were usually mixed 


to be thorns in the flesh of the Marxist 
free unions. Life has been hard for them, 
as for any organization with a chip on 
each shoulder; one on the right for the 
exploiting employer and the too conserva- 
tive priest to knock off at their own risk; 
one on the left as a warning to Pope- 
baiting Protestants and godless socialists. 

The earliest and one of the most vigor- 
ous of these unions was that of the miners. 
Although Silesia had 186,199 workers in 
mining and smelting, and Alsace-Lorraine, 
41,058, of whom 86.5 per cent and 91.2 
per cent, respectively, were Catholic, it 
was not in these provinces that the Chris- 
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tian union of miners was founded and had 
its best growth. It was founded in the 
Ruhr, and spread from there throughout 
the Rhineland and Westphalia. In the 
Rhineland there were 255,887 workers in 
mining and smelting, of whom 69.8 
were Catholic; in Westphalia, 276,784, of 
whom 52.8 were Catholic. In other 
industries, too, the Christian unions 
had their early vigorous growth in the 
mixed, rather than in the more purely 
Catholic areas. 

In the mixed areas, the Catholic worker 
seems to have received from his non- 
Catholic comrades enough working-class 
philosophy and fighting spirit to make 
him a trade-unionist. Every one of the 
important Christian unions was founded 
in the face of an active socialist or inde- 
pendent union. Indeed, most of the 
earlier leaders of the Christian unions had 
at one time been members of independent 
unions. Many Catholic workers appar- 
ently remained true enough to their faith 
to resent attacks on the church and the 
clergy. The independent unions gave 
ample cause for such resentment, as did 
also many of the employers. The latter 
showed lack of respect for Catholic holi- 
days and customs, and were often out- 
spoken about the superiority of the 
Protestant. In such a situation the sense 
of being a minority,—in effect, if not in 
number,—gave Catholic workers an esprit 
de corps on which they could build an 
organization. The trade union had given 
them a pattern of action. 

Catholic labor clubs of a sort grew up 
more slowly in the more strongly Catholic 
and less industrial regions, but they were 
less spontaneous and less vigorous. They 
did not follow the usual pattern of trade- 
unions closely enough to worry either 
clergy or employers. 

It was also in the industrial and reli- 
giously mixed Rhineland that the Catholic 
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Centre Party took its democratic and some- 
what progressive form. There has been 
continual and bitter conflict within Catho- 
lic ranks over the policy of this party. 
The bishops of safely Catholic dioceses 
have fought the more compromising 
attitude of those who, faced by class- 
consciousness and socialism among their 
flocks, fear that they may lose them. The 
Catholic nobility, as all landed gentry, 
hate modern industry; they also hate 
those leaders of the Centre Party who have 
come up through the ranks of Christian 
labor unions and are imbued with a 
moderate, but stubborn, labor point of 
view. 

Bavaria, while very Catholic, is the 
least industrial of the larger German 
states. It was not fruitful soil for the 
Centre Party. It retained its Bavarian 
People’s Party, which was provincially, 
rather than religiously, sensitive. Cathol- 
icism is taken for granted in Bavaria; in 
the industrial Rhineland and Westphalia 
it must be fought for, and that with 
weapons adapted to the presence of big 
industry and resulting class-consciousness. 
In the east, the admixture of Slavs hin- 
dered the free growth of the German 
Catholic movement. 

A third branch of the modern German 
Catholic movement, “‘Der Volksverein 
fiir das katholische Deutschland,’’ was 
also born and did its most effective work 
in the Rhineland and Westphalia. This 
organization was conceived as a sort of 
mothering body for the lesser Catholic 
organizations. Its function was to adapt 
the propaganda of the church to the condi- 
tions of modern life. It encouraged lay 
discussion of social problems, and at- 
tempted to develop a lay leadership for 
Catholic organizations, including the trade 
unions and the Centre Party. 

In Germany, as elsewhere, small busi- 
ness and industrial enterprises have suf- 
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fered from the rise of ‘‘big business.’’ In 
the Catholic parts of the country, this 
takes the form of a threat to the existence 
of the small Catholic tradesman, the 
““Kleinbiirger.’’ Since this threat comes 
from non-Catholic sources, it is not sur- 
prising that this lower middle class 
should confuse its hatred of “‘capitalism"’ 
with suspicion of the Protestant world. 
This class also hates the socialistic move- 
ments of the Proletariat into which they 
may fall at any moment. To them, 
Catholicism means their traditional world 
of comfortable small business. One wing 
of the Catholic party is made up of these 
small, harassed people, fighting a big 
world. They sharply criticize their more 
liberal Catholic brethren of the Christian 
trade unions and of the Volksverein for 
having made peace with big industry and 
the socialists. 

Such people seek salvation in the 
‘Catholic morality’’ and Catholic ‘‘natu- 
ral law.’’ Even the more realistic Catho- 
lic trade unionist mixes with his codpera- 
tive insurance and labor tactics a measure 
of distrust of the whole modern capitalistic 
system. He sees the way out, not in 
simon-pure socialism, but in a Golden 
Mean, maintained by the steadying in- 
fluence of the Catholic faith. Thus would 
he avoid the chaos of Protestant Capital- 
ism as well as the communism which he 
regards as its sequel. 

In this confusion, it is at least clear 
that the industrial revolution has made 
Catholics self-conscious. It has provoked 
discussion and even conflict within the 
Catholic ranks, as well as between Catho- 
lics and non-Catholics. The social and 
political implications of Catholic doctrine 


have been disputed, and have become the 
concern, not of the clergy alone, but of 
yevery Catholic. The struggle to remain 
safely within the fold and yet to meet the 
roblems of a new economy has given 
rise to movements which push forward 
into the new world with one step, and 
ithdraw for shelter in the old at the next, 
A similar situation, involving nation- 
ality and language, arose in pre-war 
Austria. The Czech social-democrats and 
trade unionists, whose employers were 
mostly German, saw a nationality prob- 
lem even in the labor problem. In spite 
of Marxian class philosophy and inter- 
nationalism, these Czechs eventually split 
off from their German-Austrian comrades.! 
In Canada, the entry of the Catholic 
French Canadian into industry has resulted 
in the splitting of the labor movement 
on lines of language and religion.® 
These are but a few of the many in- 
stances in which industrial invasions and 
revolutions have brought peoples with a 
degree of cultural difference into contact 
in such fashion that cultural and economic 
problems have become confused. The 
social movements which arise in such a 
situation present a Gordian knot at which 
doctrinaire socialists, Manchester liberals, 
and the economic man,—in the persons of 
captains of finance and industry—argue 
and rave, but which they do not quite 
loosen. The battles of a new, secular 
civilization may be fought in the name of 
an older and more sacred culture. 


‘Ludo Hartman, ‘‘Die Nation als politischer 
Faktor, Verhandlungen des Zweiten Deutschen Sozi- 
ologentages,"’ (1912), pp. 80-97. 

5 Allen Latham, The French Catholic Labor Unions 
of Canada. 
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FOLK IMPLICATIONS IN PARETO’S SOCIOLOGY' 


HARRY E. 


AND BERNICE M. 


MOORE 


University of North Carolina 


APPROACH 


Human society is the subject of 
many researches, including the work of 
recognized masters in social science. Some 
such are sentimental and impressionistic; 
others strive mightily for scientific objec- 


‘This discussion is concerned only with those 
phases of Pareto’s thought which seem to bear on 
folk-regional sociology, a field now being explored 
at the University of North Carolina. In general, 
the special emphasis may be said to focus upon trans- 
itional societies and cultures in terms of the folk 
rather than institutions; of realistic behavior and 
physiographic regions as well as biological structure 
and social processes. It features especially irrational 
non-logical behavior and extra-organizational and 
extra-technological aspects of society, whether found 
in isolated mountain regions or in the bustle of city 
life. The recent English translation from the Italian 
of Pareto, The Mind and Society, by Andrew Bon- 
giorno and Arthur Livingston, 4 vols., 2033 pp., 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1935, was 


used. 


tiviry. Among the greatest of these 


latter is Vilfredo Pareto with his mathe- 
matically mechanistic logico-experimental 
interpretation of human action. 

2. Accepting Pareto’s dictum that men 
act non-logically and then seek explana- 
tions for those actions in terms of logic, 


After four volumes of Pareto's numbered para- 
graphs, the writers became so imbued with the 
technique that they, perhaps non-logically, followed 
it in their presentation. Too, the factorial syllabus 
seemed to offer the most adequate framework for 
treatment of such an enormous work, hence the 
mechanical makeup of the article. 

Finally, two recent American works: Lawrence J. 
Henderson, Pareto’s General Sociology, Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1935, 119 pp., and George 
C. Homans and Charles P. Curtis, Jr., An Introduction 
to Pareto, New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1934, 229 pp., 
have been reviewed as a part of the general study of 
the Italian sociologist in order that the American 
interpretation may be contrasted with the one here- 


with offered. 
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it appears that he has set himself a task 
as a scientist which his limitations as a 
man have prevented him from accomplish- 
ing in full measure. That is, he has set 
forth a purely logico-experimental format 
in the filling of which he has fallen into 
non-logical behavior patterns through 
the use of data more than tinged with 
sentiment, 

3. This is to be explained by the impos- 
sibility of ignoring folk ideas and ideals 
in any explanation of society or of human 
behavior. Even such an objective scien- 
tist as Pareto was unable to free himself 
wholly from the ideas and ideals of the 
societies and the groups in which he 
moved and from whose folk patterns his 
mind received indelible impressions. In- 
deed, through a long and tedious process 
of induction, he finally arrives at the 
point where he is forced to take into 
account exactly these forces in his efforts 
to explain social organization. Early in 
his treatise he has brought these same 
forces into play as explanations of observ- 
able actions of men in society. In so 
doing he admits, tacitly and implicitly, 
the impossibility of the elimination of 
such elements in sociology. But in so 
doing, he also, to use his own phrase, calls 
in through the window the cat he has 
just chased out through the door. 

4. This ‘‘cat’’ consists of the use of 
historical data of fairly remote times. 
Such material, he explains, has little 
sentimental force—that is, ability to 
arouse subjective reaction—so far as 
moderns are concerned. However, an- 
cient history is a broad field abounding 
with every sort of fact and legend, so that 
one entering that field—no matter how 
objective his point of view—must neces- 
sarily exercise selection, and in making 
such selection the folk background of the 
individual selector plays an unconscious 
but undeniable part. 


5. In attempting to avoid this pitfall, 
Pareto, through inductive logico-experi- 
mental procedure has analyzed non-logical 
conduct and in his estimation has arrived 
at certain uniformities (social laws), to 
which such conduct conforms within the 
limits of time and space observable; 
whether personally observable or obsery- 
able through history. Having arrived 
at such laws, he is enabled to use non- 
logical—folk—phenomena in a logico- 
experimental matrix. By this means he 
uses the ‘‘spirit of the times,’’ ‘‘soul of the 
folk,"’ ‘‘democracy,’’ ‘“‘progress,’’ reli- 
gions of “‘humanitarianism,’’ ‘‘prohibi- 
tion,’’ ‘“‘protectionism,’’ ‘‘socialism,” 
‘‘Marxism,"’ and ‘“‘sex,’’ almost as freely 
as such non-definable and metaphysical 
terms were employed by Comte, Spencer, 
Hegel, Plato, John Stuart Mill, Aristotle, 
Descartes, Rosseau, Spinoza, and the host 
of other social thinkers whom he never 
tires of ridiculing with such ‘‘objectified,”’ 
epithets as ‘‘stupid,’’ “‘ridiculous,’’ ‘‘ped- 
ant,’ ‘‘obtuse,”’ “‘cowardly,’’ and so on 
to the limits of a vitriolic vocabulary. 
One would gather that he feels expression 
in mathematical or scientific terminology 
changes the fundamental nature or essence 
of sentiment. 


THEORIES OF PARETO 


1. Pareto has made a far step forward 
in the objectification of the study of social 
phenomena, much of which lies in the 
approach to the study of society as in- 
sisted on by him. Sociology, to this 
writer, is a synthesis of the various 
approaches to the study of human society 
in general. Investigations may be divided 
broadly into two fields: those in which 
the investigator strictly limits himself to 
facts observable and logically provable, 
in time and space, and those in which no 
such limitations are set, but he does not, 
however, deny the social utility of such 
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studies as are not so limited. In fact, 
such studies and the theories growing out 
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Ogical § or of underlying them may often be of 
ttived fF greater social utility than purely logico- 
8), to experimentally demonstrable facts. This 
in the & js true because such theories usually bolster 
vable; up faith; and faith is both non-logical 































bserv- & and exclusive. But faith is essentially a 
rived B folk manifestation and these theories 
non- — seem to be almost, if not quite, indis- 

gico- F tinguishable from those of the folkways 
ns he and mores, unreasoned bases for action 
of the F whose origins are lost, or at least are 
reli- § unquestioned, but which dominate and 

hibi- FF direct the vast majority of human action. 
sm,” —F However, this fact does not keep such 
reely fF beliefs from being valuable sociological 
sical fF data provided they are given objectivity 
ncer, § bythe way in which they are manipulated. 
otle, 2. Since words vary in their meaning 
host from individual to individual, time to 
ever — time, and group to group, the utmost 
ed, caution must be exercised in their use, 
ped- — Pareto is constantly insistent. For this 
) on § reason, a theory holds, logico-experi- 
ary. — mentally, only if arbitrary symbols can 
sion — be substituted for words without change 
ogy — of meaning. ‘The facts among which 
nce § we live have their influence upon us and 
as a result our minds acquire certain atti- 

tudes which must not be too violently in 

conflict with those facts. Such attitudes 

ard go on to give form and manner to lan- 
ial guage. Some small amount of informa- 
the tion as to external fact we can derive, 
in- therefore, from knowledge of the processes 

his of the human mind and from language. 

us But that small amount is small indeed, 

ty and once a science is at all exact, more 





errors than truths are obtained in that 
fashion’? (Sec. 108). But this is an 








to advantage in arguments addressed to the 
le, folk since such arguments may rely upon 
10 the indefiniteness of the terms used, and 
it, since the use of such terms is commonly 
oh for the purpose of arousing sentiments; 
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hence the power of demagogues. There- 
fore, Pareto insists that his readers shall 
use the terms employed by him only 
according to the definitions he gives, and 
further, protects himself by limiting those 
who shall read his words: ‘‘I have said, 
and I repeat, that my sole interest is the 
quest for social uniformities, social laws. 
I am here reporting on the results of my 
quest, since I hold that in view of the 
restricted number of readers such a study 
can have and in view of the scientific 
training that may be taken for granted in 
them, such a report can do no harm. I 
should refrain from doing so if I could 
reasonably imagine that these volumes 
were to be at all generally read’’ (Sec. 86). 
Mighty is truth, and fearful, too, it 
seems. 

3. But mighty also are words and the 
sentiments they arouse. Otherwise it is 
hard to explain why Pareto should have 
used the terms ‘‘speculator’’ and ‘‘rentier’’ 
to designate the two major social types 
into which he divides the ruling classes of 
society. Both of these terms have definite 
connotations and inevitably arouse senti- 
ments not only in the reader but also in 
the writer. They have great literary if 
not scientific value. Pareto recognizes 
this explicitly when he says: ‘‘As we have 
already said (Sec. 116f), it would perhaps 
be better to use designations that have no 
meaning in themselves, such as letters of 
the alphabet. On the other hand, such a 
system would impair the clarity of our 
argument. We must therefore resign our- 
selves to using terms of ordinary speech; 
but the reader must bear in mind that such 
words, or their etymologies, in no way 
serve to describe the things they stand for. 
Things have to be examined directly. 
Names are just labels to help us keep 
track of them (Sec. 119)"’ (Sec. 150). 
That is, he feels compelled to use names 
already loaded with folk feeling. 
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4. After disposing of words, Pareto 
moves a step nearer his explanation of 
social organization by undertaking the 
analysis of individual acts. Each individ- 
ual act is a synthesis originating in a 
mixture of elements having subjective and 
objective aspects; although ‘“‘In reality 
both are subjective, for all human knowl- 
edge is subjective’’ (Sec. 149). Though 
logical actions form a considerable portion 
of the activity of humans, the non-logical, 
corresponding closely to folk actions, are 
much more important. 

5. Furthermore, there is little necessary 
relationship between theory and practice 
or as Dr. Howard W. Odum says, between 
explanation and direction. That is, both 
theory and action spring from innate 
motivation but may take separate and 
almost opposite directions. Hence the 
fallacy of reasoning that since a person 
subscribes to a particular theory, his 
actions will accord with it. Thus it is 
the ritual rather than the theology which 
gives religion—whether it be worship of a 
god or a principle—its importance. 

6. In contrast, history has been written 
by logical-minded men who have read 
logical explanations into non-logical ac- 
tions. In so doing they are manifesting a 
common human trait, according to Pareto, 
since it seems that mankind has an innate 
tendency to evade consideration of his 
non-logical action. Several devices have 
been worked out by which non-logical 
actions may be made to appear logical, 
and by every possible means, ranging from 
flat denial through misinterpretation to 
purely pragmatic elimination of the true 
causes underlying an action, we replace its 
true non-logical explanation by a false 
logical one. Such action may be highly 
beneficial, socially considered; just as it is 
argued by hard-bitten realists that if 
there were no god, it would behoove 
rulers to invent one and inculcate belief in 


him. 
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7. To Pareto the manifestations of senti- 
ments, instincts, libido, drives, etc. are 
residues. ‘“‘Residues are the manifesta- 
tions of sentiments and instincts just as 
the rising of the mercury in the thermom- 
eter is a manifestation of a rise in tem- 
perature’’ (Sec. 875). 

Some residues are of such potency that 
they demand activity through self or 
group expression as in religious ecsta- 
cies. Of slightly different connotation, 
are those disciplinary residues which 
strengthen living in society. Not all per- 
sons care to live with all others, therefore 


there is a particularization in choice of 


associates which brings on a desire for 
uniformity within groups. This uni- 
formity is brought about by a volun- 
tary conformity on the part of partic- 
ipating individuals, but if one chose 
the path of individuality, uniformity 
would soon be enforced on him by others 
and acceptance would come as a pre- 
requisite of social participation. It is 
because of the universality and the con- 
ventionality of residues that innovation 
arouses hostility. As the folk manifest 
neophobia so too do they show repugnance 
to that which is ‘‘ugly’’ or to those who 
suffer. Action, in this instance, may take 
the form of avoidance or of self sacrifice 
for the good of others. It may even 
involve the sacrifice of life through a deep 
feeling of sympathy and sociality; more 
often it is shown in a sharing of one’s 
property. Often as a part of sociality 
there is a sentiment of social ranking. 
There is the sentiment of superiors and 
the sentiment of inferiors, but regardless 
of the status there is the need of group 
approbation for successful social living. 

8. ‘‘Human beings are persuaded in the 
main by sentiments (residues) and we may 
therefore foresee, as for that matter 
experience shows, that derivations derive 
the force that they have not, or at least 
not exclusively, from logico-experimental 
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considerations but from sentiments’’ (Sec. 
1397). Among the fundamental drives 


“nti- 










are 
‘sta- in humans is that demand for logical 
t as & explanation for all that is done. “‘They 
om- § are manifestations of the human being's 
em- [fF hunger for thinking’’ (Sec. 1401). What 
has been done by sociologists is to study 
hat & these derivations which appear as objec- 
or — tive and logical. What they have failed 
sta- fF to do has been to look below the surface 
on, — and to find out the cause of activity—the 
ich — residues, or the ways of the folk. 





g. It is to these residues, sentiments, 
that one must look if he is to explain the 
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of & social system in which we live. Residues 
for § change very slowly, and those having to 





do with combinations, persistences and 
sociality are the important ones from 




















‘ic- the social point of view, so the others may 
se F be dropped almost entirely. Since deriva- 
ity —F tions have only slight connections with 
ers the real motives for actions, they may be 
re- — relegated to scant attention. 

is 10. But residues manifest themselves in 
n- the operation of forces bringing about 
on — certain states of being, for instance ‘‘pros- 
st perity’’ or “‘utility.’’ Clearly such terms 
ce are non-scientific since they cannot be 
10 accurately defined, just as ‘‘law’’ and 
ce “religion’’ and other such ‘‘forces’’ do not 
ce lend themselves to accurate scientific 
n definition. But we can use common sense, 
p Pareto concedes. We all know, for in- 
c stance, that Germany is now more power- 
s fully militaristic than it was some time 
y ago. That is, we can use impressions. 
c “...for all of our lack of numerical 
d precision, we still have an impression of 
s the situation that does not go very far 
) wide of the facts’’ (Sec. 2210). 





11. In a social order movement is 
obtained from the natural differences in 
the degree with which individuals and 
classes are endowed with the residues of 
combination, persistence, and sociality; 
particularly the first two. The presence 
of these two residues is certain to find 
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expression in two forms of religion, that 
of ‘‘Progress,"’ and that of the “‘Ideals of 
the Fathers.’’ This divides the society 
into two hostile groups, each of which 
is constantly striving for power. Both 
groups will use force to gain or maintain 
power, the morality of its use being ruled 
out of consideration, by the argument that 
the use of power is always wrong for 
others but right for those who hold the 
proper views. 

This eternal conflict is the basis for 
Pareto’s system of social change. A 
mere handful of persons in power might 
maintain themselves if they were free 
with the use of force, more especially if 
the masses are indoctrinated with human- 
itarianism. But they usually decide it is 
better policy to use fraud and deceit. This 
decision opens the way for entrance into 
the ruling class of “‘speculators,’’ who 
finally come to dominate it. This makes 
for a government of expediency; wars are 
fought for economic profits. The specu- 
lators discover large profits in sales of 
munitions and in so doing bring on war, 
which they do not usually want. The 
military establishment is filled with 
members of this ‘‘fox’’ group and military 
spirit is allowed to flag. Display is made 
of force, but it is not actually used in such 
cases as strikes, riots, etc. The govern- 
ment declines and is easy to overthrow. 

Meanwhile a reverse process has been 
going on among the folk. The ‘“‘specu- 
lator’’ leaders are drawn off by the govern- 
ing class through bribery, government 
positions, etc., so that the persistence 
residues become much stronger, relatively, 
in the folk than in the governing classes. 
Finally a leader representing the national- 
istic spirit arises from the people, or a 
disasterous war is fought, and the old 
““speculator’’ government is overthrown 
and one representing the ideals of the folk 
is instituted; and the cycle begins again. 

12. Manifestly the proper thing to do 
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in order to maintain a stable government 
is to mix the residues of combination and 
persistence in proper proportions in the 
ruling class. Athens fell because of the 
predominance of instincts of combination; 
Sparta fell because it could not change 
rapidly enough. Thebes rose for its brief 
ascendency because it had two leaders in 
whom these two residues were united in 
proper proportions. 

In society as a whole the same phenom- 
ena are brought about by the conflict 
between ‘“‘speculators’’ and “‘rentiers.”’ 
First one and then the other gains the upper 
hand, their innate vices condeming them 
to be finally overcome by the other. The 
speculators are unscrupulous and finally 
over reach themselves. The rentiers are 
so timid they refuse to take necessary 
strong measures, temporize, and so fall 
an easy prey to the speculators. 

This leads Pareto to his theory of a 
cyclical progression. ‘‘In all periods of 
history, one may say, people have had 
some conception of a rhythmical periodic, 
oscillatory, undulating movement in natu- 
ral phenomena, social phenomena in- 
cluded. The notion is probably correlated 
with residues of group persistence... 
arising from observations of the periodic 
alternation of day and night, the seasons, 
the phases of the moon, and later on, in a 
day of astronomical observation, the 
movements of the celestial bodies. In 
other departments of life the attention is 
caught by periodic alternations of good 
crops and bad crops, abundance and fam- 
ine, prosperity and depression. Uninter- 
rupted is the succession in individuals, new 
ones replacing those who die, and one 
age succeeding another—childhood, man- 
hood, senility. The notion of such a 
succession suggests itself as regards fami- 
lies, cities, peoples, nations, all humanity 
as traditional history comes to embrace a 
certain expanse of time and the curiosity 
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of the intelligent turns to such matters.” 
(Sec. 2330). : 


EVALUATION 


1. Undoubtedly Pareto’s work would 
have gained much in clarity and readabil- 
ity had it been stated more succinctly, 
As Hazlitt noted in his review of Living- 
ston’s translation of Pareto in the New 
York Times for May 26, 1935, Pareto makes 
no effort to interest his readers. He has 
no more style than that to be found in 
any mathematical textbook, and as Max 
Handman remarked, he is a too voluble 
guide to historical materials and to his 
own theories. 

His wealth of illustrative material is 
embarrassing on two counts: first, in that 
the reader loses the thread of theory in the 
skein of illustration; and second, that 
those not agreeing can find ample illustra- 
tions for the support of any number of 
other theories, which is just another way 
of saying that his data support his theories 
because of the interpretations he reads out 
of the words in which they are couched. 
This is, perhaps, the basis for the report 
that he has deliberately favored Fascism. 

2. Perhaps in essence this charge is true, 
but if so the truth lies in the manner in 
which the material is handled rather than 
in the material itself. Such handling dis- 
closes personal sentiments, residues and 
derivations highly favorable to unscrupu- 
lous use of force on behalf of social stabil- 
ity, strict and conscious aristocratic 
organization of society, economic institu- 
tions based on laissez faire capitalism, and 
on racial and class purity. Similarly it 
discloses an antipathy for the folk and 


| their welfare, humanitarianism, democ- 
‘racy, and organized social planning. 


3. Nor is this scientist above the use of 
such tricks as the interpolation of caustic 
and satirical ‘‘asides’’ into quoted mate- 
rial, a great mass of which he labels 
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‘‘metaphysical.’’ So obvious is this that 
his translator, Arthur Livingston, feels 
called upon to insert the following note 
after one such attack: ‘All the same, in a 
work of a million words, with not a few 
asides, and containing not a few strictures 
on great writers of past and present, a 
few hundred words more might not have 
come amiss to describe what Pareto, in 
particular, owed for his general method 


to August Comte, for his theory of deriva- | 


tions to Bentham, (some of whose cate- 
gories Pareto adopts verbatim), for his 
theory of class circulation to Gaetano 


Mosca, for his theory of residues to Frazer _ 


and others, and for a number of phrases 
and items of detail even to Hegel, William 
James, and many others’’ (Sec. 2142, Note; 
p. 1477). 

4. Although Pareto holds metaphysics 
and metaphysicists in utmost contempt, it 
might easily be argued that his work 
itself is a metaphysical exercise. Partic- 
ularly apparent is this in his treatment of 
residues which he accepts as manifesta- 
tions of sentiments or instincts without 
making the slightest effort to discover the 
nature of the basis of human action. 
These residues and derivations seem to be 
only new names for what many psychol- 
ogists have talked about in terms of 
instincts, drives, wishes, libido, prepotent 
reflexes; or rationalizations, sublimations, 
repressions, accommodations, etc. 

5. Pareto’s idea that derivations coming 
from a given residue may assume differing 
and even opposite forms raises the ques- 
tion as to the validity of the so-called 
attitude test; the answers given by the 
subjects are manifestly verbal derivations. 
But these tests are given in the belief that 
such answers reveal sentiments—residues. 
Can both Thurstone and Pareto be right? 

6. Perhaps Pareto’s verbal definitions 
of his terminology may leave much to be 
desired, but there is no doubt that he has 
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contributed a method of analysis of non- 
logical actions which will go far to aid in 
classifying them and in making use of 
them in a purely logico-scientific manner. 
His method is unwieldy and his classifica- 
tions laborious; likewise his techniques of 
tracing residues through derivations may 
be attacked, but at least it has the merit 
of enabling the student to sort and assem- 
ble his materials so that they become 
intelligible to him. 

7. Recognition of the fact that non- 
logical actions form the data of the sociol- 
ogist is implicit in this method. It would 
seem, then, that his monumental contribu- 
tion is his awareness of folk processes, 
ideas, ideals—the strength of the folk in 
maintaining or upsetting the social equi- 
librium. He has given the method; it is 
the task of living sociologists to apply it. 


TWO AMERICAN INTERPRETATIONS 


1. This colossal amount of data and 
methodology, new at least in its expres- 
sion, is the basis of what might be de- 
scribed as a ‘‘cult of Pareto’’ among soci- 
ologists, particularly in this country. 
Pareto’s General Sociology, by Lawrence J. 
Henderson, and An Introduction to Pareto, by 
George C. Homans and Charles P. Curtis, 
Jr., are products of this admiration and 
seek to further the fashion by making 
what the three authors conceive to be the 
essence of the learned European work 
available, in easily digested form, to their 
fellow countrymen who have limitations 
of ability or ambition which prevent their 
going to original sources. 

2. Curtis and Homans seek only to 
popularize the ideas of Pareto; Henderson 
brings to his essay some of the results of 
his laboratory training in ‘‘natural”’ 
science. Both volumes lay great stress on 
the mechanics by which Pareto attempted 
to objectify his discussion of what are 
essentially subjective phenomena, the 
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non-rational actions of mankind—i.e., 
manifestations of the folk. This suggests 
that perhaps the inclusion of terms from 
the universe of discourse of the ‘‘natural’’ 
sciences has been of great aid in enabling 
workers in that field to recognize the 
scientific nature of discussions of psycho- 
logical and folk manifestations. But the 
method of clothing such facts in the 
languages of the older sciences is not 
original with Pareto. Sorokin devotes a 
chapter of his Contemporary Social Theory 
to those who have borrowed from the 
mechanistic sciences—and includes the 
great Italian in that school. Of the two 
volumes, that of Henderson is the more 
scholarly, while the other has the advan- 
tage of being more readable, and more 
superficial. Henderson gives a straight- 
forward interpretation of Pareto’s theories 
and adds a series of notes in which he 
seeks to clarify and criticize some of the 
ideas. These notes are probably as valu- 
able as the essay proper. 

3. Being primarily interested in method- 
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ology, both books make lavish use of the 
involved symbolism and special definitions 
employed by Pareto with the aim of 
making his work abstract and generalized, 
However, it appears that the result has 
been to create a special terminology into 
which the casual reader must be initiated. 
Certainly little is added to understand- 
ability by this method. Perhaps this is 
the source of the impression that Homans 
and Curtis felt they must work very hard 
to bring Pareto’s ideas down to the level 
of American scholarship. Their illustra- 
tions also make it difficult, at times, to 
separate their ideas from those of the 
philosopher they are introducing; espe- 
cially the trick (borrowed from Pareto) of 
inserting intensely subjective and sarcastic 
comments. 

4. In spite of these faults, the books 
give Americans easy access to the method- 
ology worked out and, on the whole, the 
ideology behind that methodology; both 
of which are valuable contributions to 
social thought. 


PLANNING AGENCY 


RENNER 


National Resources Committee 


The National Resources Committee is at 
present engaged in making the first com- 
prehensive study of the nation’s resources 
and of the major problems attaching to 
their use. As pointed out by the executive 
officer, Mr. Charles W. Eliot, 2nd, the 
Committee was “‘founded upon the broad 
premise of a common public interest in 
our physical and human assets.’’ The 
Committee itself has stated the matter in 
another way. ‘‘Our national resources 


are the heritage of the whole nation and 
should be conserved and utilized for the 
benefit of all our people.”’ 

Ever since its inception a century and a 
half ago, the Government has engaged in 


planning activities of one kind or another, 
but only recently has programming upon a 
country-wide scale become so imperative 
as to constitute a national challenge. 
Thirty years ago, city planning began to 
take shape, and since then it has grown 
rapidly. From 1917 to 1919, planning on 
gigantic dimensions was done by such 
agencies as the War Trade Board, the 
War Shipping Board, the War Industries 
Board, and others. These were only 
emergency organizations, however, and 
their work was not destined to become a 
permanent part of the national economy. 
In 1925, state planning began to emerge, 
and, after a period of slow formative 
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growth, it expanded rapidly after 1933, 
under Federal encouragement. 

The Committee on Social Trends, ap- 
pointed by President Hoover represented 
the first attempt to focus thinking and 
experience upon the total national picture, 
and its findings did much to prepare the 
way for national planning. 


THE NATIONAL PLANNING BOARD 


In 1933, the social and economic situa- 
tion had become so critical that numerous 
governmental agencies designed to carry 
out planning activities, were setup. The 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
the Planning Division of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, the Mississippi Valley 
Committee, the National Planning Board 
(under PWA) and many others of similar 
function were called into being. Among 
these the National Planning Board exhib- 
ited perhaps the widest significance. Four 
duties were enjoined upon it, as follows: 


(1) To coérdinate Federal planning activities. 

(2) To stimulate state, city, and regional plan- 
ning. 

(3) To advise the Administrator of PWA on the 
progress and program of public works. 

(4) To lay down specifications for national plan- 
ning, and to formulate a plan for the 
programming of public works. 


THE NATIONAL RESOURCES BOARD 


During the ensuing year, the accom- 
plishments of the National Planning 
Board proved so significant that on June 
30th, 1934, it was recreated by executive 
order as an independent agency—the 
National Resources Board. In this new 
form, the scope of its activities was 
changed somewhat. The central staff 
was continued as a State, City, and Re- 
gional Planning Section; the Mississippi 
Valley Committee was merged with the 
National Resources Board and became its 
Water Resources Section; the Committee 


on Land Problems was also merged with 
it and the Land Policy Section of the AAA 
was loaned to it as a Land Use Section. 
Additional planning committees and re- 
search sections were set up under the 


Board for minerals, power, industry, 
transportation, and labor. With this 
organization and staff, the National 


Resources Board continued to discharge 
the four duties of its predecessor, the 
National Planning Board, and in addition, 
it was directed by the President to make a 
detailed inventory and a plan for the use 
of the nation’s resources. These were 
published as the annual report of the 
Board in 1934. 


THE NATIONAL RESOURCES COMMITTEE 


In June, 1935, the Board was again 
recreated by executive order, this time 
as the National Resources Committee. 
Since that date, its internal structure has 
undergone considerable modification. The 
central staff has continued its efforts 
toward coérdinating Federal planning 
activities, advising on public works pro- 
grams, and encouraging state, city, and 
regional planning. The seven planning 
committees also continue to function, but 
the research staffs attached to them have 
been discontinued. In their stead from 
time to time there are set up temporary 
technical sub-committees staffed with 
planning and research experts who are 
hired only for the duration of specific 
projects. 

This change in staff arrangement is 
perhaps the result of a shift in emphasis 
on the part of the National Resources 
Committee. Its predecessor was con- 
cerned mainly with inventorying and 
analyzing physical resources, and with 
physical planning. The NRC continues 
such interests, but in addition it is inter- 
ested in studying the more elusive social, 
economic, and political problems which 
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attach to national planning. Some of the 
major studies now under way are: ‘‘Re- 
gionalism,’’ and ‘Public Works Costs.” 
Studies in ‘‘Urbanism,’’ ‘‘Industrial Pro- 
duction,”’ and ‘“‘Consumption Require- 
ments,’’ are projected for the future. 


WILL NATIONAL PLANNING CONTINUE? 


In May, 1935, there was presented in the 
Senate, a bill S. 2825 —— by Senator 
Copeland, to establish a permanent Na- 
tional Planning Board of five members. 
This bill is certain to be voted on in the 
coming session of Congress. It is believed 
by many to be important that the nation 
possess such an agency; that it is needed 
to bring together materials upon which 
future programs can be based. Its powers 
should be broad, but only advisory. It 
would not be a spending agency nor would 
it be entrusted with initiating proposals 
for spending. Rather, it would seem 
to be a means of effecting economy through 
elimination of duplication, indirection, 
and ill-founded judgment. Such an 
agency would be an intelligence organ of 
the Government which many consider to 
have long been needed and which will 
become increasingly necessary as society 
grows more complex and the margin of 
resource use narrows. 





SCOPE OF ACTIVITIES OF THE NRC 


An idea of the scope of the National 
Resources Committee’s activities may be 
gained from the following list of its major 
publications. 


(1) Final Report of the National Planning Board, 
po 8 
July, 1933. Supt. of Doc. 25 cents. 


(2) Report of the Mississippi Valley Committee, 
October, 1934. Supt. of Doc. $1.50. 

(3) National Resources Board Report, December, 
1934. Part I—Findings and Plans, 25 cents; 
Part I]—Land, 35 cents; Part I1I—Water, 
$1.00; Part IV—Minerals, 15 cents; Part 
V—Surveys and Maps, 20 cents, Supt. of 
Doc. Parts bound in one volume, cloth, 
$2.25. 

(4) Inventory of the Water Resources of the 
United States, June, 1935. Available in 
limited numbers from the N.R.C. 

(5) Economics of Planning Public Works, by 
John M. Clark; Supt. of Doc. 25 cents. 

(6) Report on Water Pollution, by the Water 
Resources Committee. Available from the 
N.R.C. in limited numbers. 

(7) Criteria and Planning Public Works, by Rus- 
sell V. Black. Available from National 
Resources Committee in limited numbers. 

(8) Public Works in Prosperity and Depression, 
by Arthur D. Gayer, Sept. 1935; National 
Bureau of Economic Research, N. Y. 

(9) The Loan of Expert Personnel Among Federal 
Agencies, by James W. Fesler, Sept., 1935, 
available from National Resources Com- 
mittee. 

(10) State Planning in the United States, by the 
National Resources Committee (now on 
the press). 

(11) Land Planning in the United States (eleven 
volumes), by the Land Section of the Na- 
tional Resources Committee, (now on the 
press). 

(12) Regional Factors in National Planning and 
Development, by John M. Gaus, Jacob L. 
Crane, Marshall E. Dimock, and George T. 
Renner, (to be published soon). 

(13) The Allocation of Costs for Public Works, 
by Robert Whitten, et al. (to be published 
soon). 

(14) Report on Hydrologic Standards and Speci- 
fications by the Water Section of the Na- 
tional Resources Committee (to be pub- 
lished soon). 

(15) Urbanism in the United States (now in prepa- 
ration). 
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HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING: LEFTWARD, RIGHTWARD, OR FORWARD? 


LEE M. BROOKS 


University of North Carolina 


Mopern Housinc. By Catherine Bauer. Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934. 
347 pp- and 200 illustrations. $5.00. 

§tuMs AND BiiGuTep Argas IN THE UNITED States. 
By Edith Elmer Wood. Federal Emergency Ad- 
ministration of Public Works, Housing Division 
Bulletin No. 1. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, May 1935. 126 pp. with illustrations 
and maps. 

Tue Housinc ProGram or THE City or Vienna. By 
Charles O. Hardy assisted by Robert R. Kuczynski. 
Washington: The Brookings Institution, 1934. 
143 pp. and illustrations. $2.00. 

Houstnc ProsieMs AND PossiBILiTigs IN THE UNITED 
States. By Frank Watson. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1935. 100 pp. $1.25. 

Sir EsgnezerR Howarp AND THE TowN PLANNING 
Movement. By Dugald Macfadyen. Manches- 
ter: University of Manchester Press, 1933. 166 pp 
and 34 illustrations. 1os 6d. 

Town anp Country PLANNING. By Patrick Aber- 
crombie. New York: Henry Holt and Co. 
London: Thornton Butterworth, Ltd., 1933. 
The Home University Library. 256 pp. and 37 
illustrations. 

Outing or Town AND City PLanninc. By Thomas 
Adams. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1935. 368 pp. and 125 illustrations. $3.00. 


The worthy woman of Proverbs looked 
“well to the ways of her household.”’ 
Let her works ‘‘praise her in the gates”’ 
not only for her historic diligence in 
housekeeping but also for her contem- 
porary prowess in housing and community 
betterment. With what amazement 
would the proverb maker stand and 
behold modern woman; with what de- 
light would vindicator Mary Wollstone- 
craft acclaim her expertness in housing, 
landscape architecture, efficiency engineer- 
ing, and in other fields so long man-ruled. 

Where can be found more thoroughly 
realistic and analytic treatment of the 
housing problem than in the writings of 
Catherine Bauer and Edith Elmer Wood? 
In discussing Modern Housing, which deals 


largely with European achievements of 
the last fifteen years, it is difficult to 
exercise restraint and to avoid fulsome 
praise. From the table of contents to the 
special appendix of 150 pictures the 
reader finds clarity of presentation, depth 
of reasoning, and convincing socio-eco- 
nomic arguments. 

First is pictured the black congestion, 
wasteful expansion, and Victorian laissez- 
faireism of the nineteenth century. If, 
as through smoked glasses, the scenes are 
so ‘‘unrelievedly black as to lack credibil- 
ity, it is not the fault of the author."’ 
She does not neglect, however, those 
whose critical ‘“‘eloquence, sensitivity, 
and revolutionary imagination’’ bright- 
ened the dark days. Moreover, every 
twentieth century housing remedy was 
the product of that gloomy era, but even 
today these remedies have not been 
mobilized. A constellation of leaders 
shone across the scene: Owen, Titus 
Salt, Octavia Hill, Ruskin, the Cadburys, 
Lever, the Rowntrees, Krupp, and other 
Utopians (and Paternalists?) not to omit 
Buckingham. Then later came Ebenezer 
Howard and Patrick Geddes who planned 
and wrought with telling effect. The 
light had broken into the twentieth 
century when the garden city was born. 
Most interesting is the author's tracing of 
these humanitarian beginnings. 

The post-war housing shortage ushered 
in subsidized shelter to an unprecedented 
degree. One must see for himself some 
of these housing estates—even reading this 
remarkable book will not suffice—to grasp 
the significance of government housing 
abroad. In this connection the author 
makes one of her most interesting observa- 
tions: ‘‘If there had been no organized 
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political demand on the part of the people 
who needed good housing, there would 
have been no such achievement. Hous- 
ing was not bestowed from the top down 
in Europe any more than it ever will be in 
America. . . . Good housing for the aver- 
age citizen is not a ‘normal’ product of a 
capitalist society. It can be achieved, 
even partially, only when there is an 
active demand by workers and consumers 
which is strong enough to over-balance 
the weight of real estate and allied in- 
terests on the other side.’’ It should aot 
be assumed that Europe has solved che 
housing problem; in fact ‘‘the trend in 
most European countries is downward’’ 
for the moment at least. [Cf. Vienna 
references below.] What happens during 
the next decade depends upon whether 
the recent activity in planning and hous- 
ing is carried ahead or whether retrogres- 
sion will set in as ‘‘a final condemnation 
of a sinister and moribund social-economic 
system”’ in the midst “‘of a people who 
lacked the will to change it.” 

Part IV contains nine chapters on the 
elements of modern housing wherein are 
discussed various standards, construction 
problems, and economic aspects as ob- 
served throughout Europe, the final chap- 
ter centering on modern housing in 
America where plan and practice in the 
past have been fragmentary and largely 
ineffective. Except for a few efforts we 
can point with little pride to our housing 
accomplishments. That we have scarcely 
touched the fringe of our vast problem has 
been ably set forth in Dr. Edith Elmer 
Wood's Recent Trends in American Housing 
(1931) as well as in her recent bulletin 
shortly to be discussed. Under our tradi- 
tional economy and current methods, 
Miss Bauer continues: ‘‘Subsistence farms 
are not modern housing’’ nor is any kind 
of planned housing really modern ‘‘if it 
does not provide adequate gardens con- 
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veniently, for all who may desire to work 
them.’’ As for slum clearance, the first 
point to be settled, says the author, is 
this: “‘Shall we stop building new slums? 
. . . We must safeguard the future.’’ She 
will doubtless agree with the reviewer 
that there are some observers abroad who, 
dubious of certain types of corporation 
houses and privately built ones in certain 
places, ask the same question. Will, for 
instance, some of the modernesque apart- 
ments stand the test of many years without 
reverting to former types? Structurally, 
they seem durable; but the problem is 
essentially human, one that depends upon 
community education, organization, and 
leadership. Man does not live by bread 
alone; families do not live happily by 
houses alone. 

Not yet in America is there any real 
housing movement. The workers in 
Europe demanded better dwellings. Here 
no such demand has become articulate. 
The author seems to say that we look 
backward worshipfully to our traditions 
of individual initiative, Potomacward for 
a monetary tide that will clear slums and 
put people to work, and inward to our 
own self-sufficiency. The motif of this 
fine book is clearly a slightly leftward call 
to the common people to awaken, and to 
present an organized demand for the type 
of housing needed today. 

The bulletin by Dr. Wood provides a 
timely and valuable analysis of the slum 
and down-grade (blighted) residential 
areas. It sums up concretely the real 
property inventory of sixty-four American 
cities. The beneficial results of slum 
clearance and rehousing for several over- 
seas Cities are briefly sketched. Numerous 
clear illustrations of slum ugliness mark 
this as an unusually good product of the 
Government Printing Office. The appen- 
dix contains lists of housing surveys and 
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reports. Dr. Wood's conclusions are defi- 
nitely sociological in their import. 

Her central emphasis indicates that 
neither private enterprise for profit nor 
the limited-dividend housing plans can 
meet the needs of the low income groups. 
It seems that the community must take 
over a larger responsibility than it has 
yet done for the sake of small wage 
earners who have presented ‘‘no effective 
demand.’’ (Cf. Bauer) These people can 
not by themselves pay a ‘‘profitable’’ rent 
for good housing. As for the limited- 
dividend method, it does not reach down 
far enough. 

The two publications just discussed 
stand somewhat in contrast to the two 
little books by Messrs. Hardy and Watson. 
Today the basic query seems to be: Shall 
urban housing be provided by private or 
by public initiative? In the Housing 
Program in the City of Vienna conclusions 
are offered on this and kindred questions. 
The book deals with the fourteen-year 
experience of the Social Democrat party's 
housing program. The author sees three 
principal ways of providing homes for 
urban workers: (1) as private enterprise; 
(2) as a public utility handled by the city 
on a business basis; (3) as a tax-supported 
community facility. A compromise be- 
tween the second and third is the actual 
practice in Vienna. ‘‘Shelter, like food, 
can be paid for directly by the user... . 
The cost data do not indicate any decisive 
superiority of public over private enter- 
prise. . . . Only when there is a genuine 
inability to pay should rents be less than 
cost." Mr. Hardy emphasizes that in 
Vienna the rents have been too low, that 
many people should have paid higher rents 
in order to make funds available for more 
rapid building and for wider accommoda- 
tion of more people. The experience of 
Vienna would then seem to give the 
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question of urban housing a rightward 
answer. 

Housing Problems and Possibilities in the 
United States is an interesting and informa- 
tive little book in line with the intentions 
of the Federal Housing Administration 
set up as it was on the assumption that the 
bulk of American slum clearance, housing, 
and planning programs would continue to 
be privately initiated. From the legalis- 
tic-economic angle, Harvard trained attor- 
ney Watson of the FHA answers in a 
hundred pages—not without an inclina- 
tion toward hundred percentism, (p. 18)— 
a number of questions dealing with the 
financial features of the housing problem 
in America. His remedy is three-fold: 
(1) revive construction to reduce unem- 
ployment; (2) better housing will raise 
living standards, and here the prefabri- 
cated house holds hope though laden with 
marketing difficulties; (3) reform the 
mortgage market to achieve greater home 
security. He fears the honeycomb type 
of government subsidized apartment, be- 
lieves it unsatisfactory for family life, 
that it tends to undermine the social 
responsibility of the individual occupants 
and create in them a feeling that the rest 
of society owes them certain obligations. 
The experience of Vienna, he thinks, 
supports this view but he does not refer 
to what many consider the promising 
success of subsidized housing in the British 
Isles. His facts, however, far outweigh 
his fears. He admits his conclusions are 
those of realistic politics that may not 
meet with the “‘sympathy of idealists."’ 
Of course, one might interject that an 
idealist can be a realist at the same time, 
while a sentimentalist is neither. 

These two little books provoke the 
feeling that a closer examination of 
present-day British experience would help 
us more than either a scrutiny of conti- 
nental methods or over dependence on 
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rugged American principles and profits,— 
and prophets. Both books point out that 
Vienna's experience reveals what is fea- 
sible rather than what may be desirable. 
Probably somewhere between the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Justice Brandeis that ‘‘we 
must let our minds be bold’’ and what Mr. 
Micawber might term ‘‘empirical expe- 
diency”’ lies our best course of action. 

The relation of housing to town plan- 
ning is so close as to need no comment. 
This interdependence is clearly to be 
noted in Sir Ebenezer Howard and the Town 
Planning Movement by a well known 
English clergyman and historian who, 
like Howard himself after residence in 
America and leadership in the native land, 
has done much for constructive commu- 
nity life. Howard's years in America; 
the stirring of his mind by Bellamy’s 
Looking Backward; the conviction that 
“new wealth forms and their more equi- 
table distribution’’ were needed in a day 
when, to quote Macfadyen, ‘‘industrial 
England had descended into Hell, though 
the terminus had other names in the rail- 
way timetables,’’"—all these and more 
resulted in the visions of Garden Cities of 
Tomorrow, and in the realities of Letch- 
worth and Welwyn of today. The author 
well portrays both the man and the 
movement. 

Housing ‘“‘enters into planning con- 
tinuously"’ says Patrick Abercrombie, 
Professor of Civic Design at the University 
of Liverpool, in a pocket-size volume 
entitled Town and Country Planning. In it 
he covers all the main points of the 
history, trends, and modern needs of 
urban-rural planning. He begins with a 
chapter on ‘‘Planning or Laissez-faire’’ 
and closes the book with a discussion of 
rural planning, amenities, and preserva- 
tion. The English are apparently much 
keener than we about ugly assaults on the 
countryside. This little work is by no 
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means limited to the English scene, 
Professor Abercrombie is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with European and American 
activities in planning. No better brief 
treatment of the subject is available any- 
where for the general reader or student, 
It contains an extensive bibliography and 
is well indexed. 

Thomas Adams, another eminent plan- 
ner of town and countryside here and 
abroad, has accomplished in his field what 
Catherine Bauer has done for housing, 
namely, produced a beautiful piece of 
publication, non-technical and _ highly 
illustrated. He takes the reader back to 
ancient city planning and then gives sixty 
pages to the planning activities of the 
Middle Ages, the Renaissance, and post- 
Renaissance periods. Part II, some 200 
pages, covers modern phases of urban 
growth and city planning especially in 
the United States. Those who have seen 
Radburn, Kingsport, and Wythenshawe, 
and have sojourned in Letchworth and the 
Cotswolds, will be justified for their 
enthusiasm about a book like this, and 
indeed about the whole idea of town and 
regional planning so ably led by men like 
Abercrombie, Adams, Nolen, Parker, and 
Unwin. 

In his summary of the varied problem 
aspects of city planning, Professor Adams 
indicates how important it is ‘‘to avoid 
diffusion of effort outside the field of 
essentials, to obtain collaboration of 
experts in the diverse fields of knowledge 
in preparing surveys and plans, and to 
have the guidance of wise leadership in 
policy and constant planning effort in 
every community.’’ He is convinced that 
architecture, engineering, landscape archi- 
tecture, sociology, economics and finance, 
and law are the interdependent specialisms 
that must function codperatively to bring 
about fruitful planning. We sociologists 
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are interested in the growing conviction 
on the part of city planners, who have 
expressed themselves in private and in 
their recent conferences, that we have a 
contribution to make in the housing and 
town planning movement. 

Of the books discussed above, those by 
Bauer, Wood, Macfadyen, Abercrombie, 
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and Adams are an adequate library for 
anyone,—except perhaps the technical 
specialist,—concerned with the housing 
and town planning aspects of the modern 
community. In these books, layman, 
teacher, and student will find enough to 
awaken and sharpen his interest and to 
challenge his social consciousness. 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The thirtieth annual meeting of the American Sociological Society wili 


ey, 
~*~ 


be held in New York City, December 27-30, 1935, with headquarters at 
the Hotel Commodore. The program will feature ‘‘Social Theory and 


Social Action’’ as the main theme. The annual dinner of the Society will 
be held on Sunday night, December 29. On this occasion the speakers 
will be Professors Earle Eubank of the University of Cincinnati, Charles 
A. Ellwood of Duke University, and Howard Becker of Smith College, 
who will speak on ‘‘Sociology as an International Science.’’ ‘The 
presidential addresses will be delivered on Monday night, December 30, 
at a joint session of the American Sociological Society, the American 
Association for Labor Legislation, and the American Statistical Associa- 
tion. President F. Stuart Chapin has taken as his subject the central 
theme of the sociological meetings—‘‘Social Theory and Social Action.”’ 
Joseph P. Chamberlain, President of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation has chosen the topic, ‘‘Expressing Social Theory in Legisla- 
tion,’’ and President Willford I. King of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion will discuss “‘Consolidating Our Gains.”’ 

In addition to the American Statistical Association and the American 
Association for Labor Legislation, there will also be meeting in New 
York at this time the American Economic Association, American Farm 
Economic Association, Econometric Society, American Association of 
University Teachers of Insurance, American Association of University 
Instructors in Accounting, Association of Teachers of Business Law, the 
National Association of Teachers of Marketing and Advertising, the 
Business Historical Association, and other allied groups. 





